RELATIONS panel. Will it 
be able to find a passport to 
harmony? (page 16). 

Sound, but no fury. Olga 
Writes visits the conference 
of European EDUCATION 
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Computers before culture 


more pious hope than 
dramatic innovation (page 
13). 

It was George Santayana who 
warned that if we forget the 
past we are condemned to 
repeat it. At a time when the 
subject is under siege, Alan 
Bullock asks: is HISTORY 
still relevant? (pages 18 and 
19) 


Green is not the right colour. The 
Green Paper The Development of 
Higher Education into the 1990s, pub- 
lished on Tuesday, docs not seem to 






Frederick ENGELS is one of 
the few male th i nkers 
accorded honorific status in 
feminist writing. But was he 
an impostor in the woman’s 


i n m f 


so (page 20) 

Though the similarity 
between study and practice is 
clear- the difficulty of 
collectingreliable 
information - research into 
INTELLIGENCE 
cpinimmities has advanced 
dramatically in recent years. 
Lawrence Freedman reviews 
two new studies of the 
underside of diplomatic 
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belong in its allocated species of Gov- 
ernment publication. ft does not lay 
out the options for future policy before 
any definite decisions have been taken 
- which would have made it properly 
“Green”. Nor of course does it 
announce startling new decisions, with 
the minor and unstartling exception of 
the inquiry into the University Grnnts 
Committee - which would. have made 
it “White". Instead it reviews decisions 
already announced within a narrative 
of prejudices . . . sorry, priorities . . . 
already well known. Off-white 
perhaps? 

The Green Paper has n tangled 
history. One reason why the Govern- 
ment reels the need in 1 985 to publish a 
comprehensive and authoritative sum- 
mary of its policies for higher educa- 
tion is simply that it is almost a quarter 
of a century since Robbins. The urge to 
mark the end of the old epoch ana the 
start of the post-Robbins age has been 
too much to resist. Another reason is 
that the pace of change - some would 
say decay - has been particularly 
violent since the Conservatives came 
to power in 1979 but lip to now no 
authoritative statement of Govern- 
ment policy on higher education had 
been made; so the Green Paper fills a 
gap in the Department of Education 
and Science's range of new policy 
models alongside the Better Schools 
and Training for Jobs White Papers. ■ 
A third reason is that forward-looks 
are in fashion in higher education. The 
trend was started by the Leverhulmc 
inquiry and enthusiastically endorsed 
by both the UGC and the National 
Advisory Body in their finked “great 
debates 4 . Naturally the Department of 
Education and Science has been in- 
fected by this futurological fe&r. It has 
been caught up by the momentum - or 
inertia, depending' on one’s view - 
established by the Leverhulme final 


hiatus, in the ambition of ministers to 
make their mark in higher education as 
well as schools (let's forget about 
youth training!), in the Leverhuime/ 
UGC/NAB enthusiasm for futurology 
(and utopianism?) and in Whitehall's 
slow but massive redistribution of 
social expenditure. A degree of in- 
coherence and superficiality was only 
to, be expected. Yet this helps to 
explain the unsatisfactory character of 
the Green Paper not to excuse it. 

The most widespread, maybe unani- 
mous, criticism of the Green Paper will 
be that it has almost nothing new to 
say, and that what little is new is 
negative in spirit and occasionally 
threatening in tone. Both arc true. The 


mg, which the Government has rigidly 
pursued since 1979; and the new 
material mainly consists of opaque 
threats about “the closure of whole 
institutions” or out-of-favour universi- 
ties being stripped of all their research 
funding by the UGC. 

But the Green Paper cannot be 
discounted because it contains so little 
that is new. For its purpose is to 
legitimize the recent past rather than 
to propose an exciting future. Its 
intention is to persuade higher educa- 


tion that it must operate up to the 
1990s, as it has had to operate since 
1979, in a cold climate. You’ve never 


lion and UGC strategy advice (both 
1984); In 1985 it was : the DES’s turn. 
Ministers !whp talked so pregnantly a 
year ago of “a moment like Robbins” 
and civil servants who are determined 
to keep the Department of Employ- 
ment at arm's length in higher educa- 
tion could pot afford- to duck out. The 1 
DES was’ obliged at the least to draw 
the threads of these earlier debates 
together or better still transfer their 
speculations and proposals to a new 
level of coherence.. 

A fourth reason is that the Green 
Paper has deep roots in the private 
world' of Whitehall. Its seeds were 
sown in the middle 1970s ' when 
Anthony. Croslhnd so brusquely 
arfhoiinced: “the party's over". Its first 
shdols appeared ip the 197g Brown 
Paper 1 with 1 a title so reminiscent of 
Tuesday’s paper, Higher Education 
into the j990s, Well before Mrs 
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the debate; had been 1 fixed: would 

LI.L.. * Lx/ ' I .a. : - 


had it so bad - and it's getting worse; 
that sums up the message to universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges. Under- 
standably the Green Paper prefers a 
coy circumlocution: "Unless the coun- 


‘ You’ ve never had it so 
bad- arid it’s getting 
worse: that sums up the 
message* 


try's economic performance improves, 
we shall be even less able than now to 
afford many of the things that we value 
most - including education for plea- 
sure and general culture and the 
. financing of scholarship and research 
as an end ip itself." Well at least the 
historians and nuclear physicists now 
know how they are rated by Sir Keith 
■ Joseph. This philistine, and : naiyO 
dichotomy of “computers before cul- 
ture" is the foundation on which the 
argument of the Green Paper! ahdi 
presumably the Government Vwhole 
higher education policy, are based. 1 
^The retrospective quality of the' 


_ The retrospective quality of the 
Gteeri Paper is nqt an accident, or 
evidence that having racked its collec- 
tive bfhin the DEs tan find nothing 


-luiu nuimng 
significant to say about the future. The 
policies endorsed and celebrated in **— 
paper do not lie in Ihespecuiative, i 
. so arguable, future; they are 6 head 


determined to plan according to the 
lowest defensible projection of student 
numbers in the 1990s, the Green Pacer 
tries to soften the pain (and of course 
the protest) by promising endless 
methodological refinement and con- 
stant revision of its forecasts. Second, 
it accepts the UGC’s and the NAB’s 
rewriting of the Robbins principle to 
replace the criterion of qualification by 
"ability to benefit”, but with caveats 
that emphasize the need to balance the 
benefit and the cost and “intellectual 
competence, motivation and matur- 
ity" (an easy code to crack). The result 
Is an effective restriction rather than 
extension of opportunity. A third 
example is the Green Paper’s attitude 
to continuing education. Again the 
UGC and NAB recommendation is 
accepted in the letter and violated in 
the spirit. 

Even red-blooded reactionaries may 
be disappointed. There is a coyness 
about the Green Paper that they may 
interpret as infirmity of radical-right 
purpose. It talks toughly enough of 
“the closure of whole institutions”; but 
does this mean half a dozen universi- 
ties (or at least the Polytechnic of 
North London!), or just tidying up the . 
far fringes of higher education by f 
closing or merging a few failing col- 
leges? The Green Paper also talks 
toughly but vaguely about some uni- 
versities losing all their research fund- 
ing, although this prospect is plainly at 
odds with even the rashest plans of the 
UGC. 

A further example is the way the 
Green Paper pulls its punches over 
performance indicators. An exhaus- 
tive list of possible indicators is given in 
annexe B - comparative unit costs by 
discipline and sector, graduate unem- 
ployment rates broken down in the 
same way, and so on. Yet the connec- 
tion between this Gradgrind-Style 
apparatus, and the pattern of funding 
. or the promotion of cost-effectiveness 
is not explained in the Green Paper. 
Ominous allusion cannot be allowed to 
substitute for operational rigour. 

A third quality of the Green Paper, 
after retrospection and timidity, is 
conservatism. This is not n charter for 
radical reform. Instead the dominant 
motif seems to be a decaying status 
quo. .There is no suggestion that the 
stnicture and pattern of higher educa- 
tion established .during the Robbins 
and Cros1and (the polytechnics Cros- . 
land, not “the party’s oyer".Crbslafid) 
period need to be changed; The binary 
division is to remain presumably into 
the next century. That is a defensible 
policy, although the strong impression 
is that the DES has arrived at this 
, conclusion through inertia rather than 
argument. But what is not defensible is 
that ho serious attention hps been 
given to the NAB's claim for greater 
equality of.ba$e binding between the 
two sectors,' and that the Government 
has abdicated Its responsibility to pro- 




I write this column on the dn 
following the celebrations of £ 
fortieth anniversary of VE Day . 
without a hangover and without al 
the glorious feelings we have heard 
about In the last few days. The 
reminiscences were moving, The 
Queen remembers being let loose 
among the crowds outside Buck' 
Ingham Palace and meeting all 
sorts of happy working people aid 
obviously It was an unforgettable 
time - a mood of joy and release, 

But that is not my memory of ltd 
all. I must have been 15 years old al 
the time and therefore open (« 




There must have been celebrations 
at school; there were some at the 
village hall and the pub beside it, 
with everybody being hearty and 
generous. But oddly enough I do 
not remember the occasion being 


plAlnlng. power hris beeii re 
]e$5ly accumulated at the centre 
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pJjtUing, experience, 


wonderful. I had an impression d 
people doing their best to be Irres- 
ponsible and without a care In (be 
world but of everything beta 
rather forced. I think I slunk off, 
had a beer and went to bed. 

It was not that I didn’t knot 
what had been happening durlq 
the war. I had spent two years in an 
orthopaedic hospital surrounded 


I llWO 1 1 iAj w i 1 1 |! *ll Wi L - J:l.~ J'l.I.Iill 


os wounded servicemen doing (Mr 
best not to get better too quiekty.h 
bed and walking I bad listened a 
endless radio programmes abed 
the progress of the war, noting era 
then that they were probably »S 
false so as to keep our spirits up. 1 
had met heroic aircraftsmen wto 
spoke humbly about their expert* 
enccs. I had written regularly teen 
uncle who was a prisoner of wani 
Oflag I VC which turned opt later 
to be Coldltz Castle. 

But I suppose even then It 
not dear to me what 'exactly** 
were celebrating and what we Md. 


:i 4 III 


friends from eastern Europe, espe- 
cially Poland , victory for us sound* ] 
ed like disaster for them, as indeed i 
it was - although it took ajj* 
months to learn Just how 1 
disaster they had soffered, «■ ■ 
changing one tyranny For another 
with less hope of ever being re 
leased from it. 

The one definite achievement of: 
the war was the closing of:**." 
concentration camps and the sae* 
mg of at least some of the J®* 8 .wj: 
had* been condemned to starve-® ,, 
be gassed to death. I went to «* jj* 
first films of tfte hdrrorc ofBe&Sy' 
It wan good to kno w - ; 

had' befch 'Hrdjight to' arTend hw 
infinitely depressing to have d»FJj 
yered how civilized -people 
behave. I; don’t think I. ever rec* 
vered lily confidence to h. Dm J 5 
nature after seeing those scene* , 
film. I cannot have been akne.uj 
diseovertng not Only th* horror 9* 

the futility of war. , • . * : v 

. For a relatively few . short yejjj . 

■ following ; Labourer vfotojT to IJJ y 

election It did toem ns.lf.we h 
entered a /brave ; new-- w 0 ria< . 
planned wdrldof socialist touauj?' 
That was a' dream thaWWeowj JL. : 
feW years. Butlt was 'greafcwhiie . 1 
lasted. •; ' : •- : ■ ‘ 

• ’ It must be 1 a time for -ng JJ ' 
pity tfapt l it » 
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BBC football 
commentator 
Archie 

MacPherson was, 
If not over the 
moon, at least 
several feet off the 
ground at his 
Installation as a 
rector or 
Edinburgh 
University. Mr 
MacPherson, who 
succeeds Liberal 
leader Mr David 
Steel, said In his 
installation 
address that both 
universities and 
the BBC were 
under threat from 
cost-saving 
exercises. 
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NAB, UGC cause 

confusion over 
teacher review 


CNAA defends validation by equals 


by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards is expected to insist that no 
public sector institution should be 
above peer review in its reply to the 
Undop report on validation. 

A series of proposals counter to 
Undop will be discussed at a special 
council meeting next Tuesday. The 
proposals are put forward by CNAA 
working groups including one led by 
council chairman Sir Alistair Pllk- 
. 

S state that all institutions 
be subject to peer review. 
Within (hat, forms of validation should 
. then be negotiated between, the coun- 
; cU and each individual institution . with 
■ ■sufrfecr'to^no more than a 
qtijnqyujmTai review. 

■ Each institution should be asked to 
. a . form of validation . with a 
“Uppil working party, to be approved 

Petition calls 
for assembly 
oyer sacking 

by Peter Aspden 

A lecturer at Warwick University has 
1 Dcen dismissed because of his alleged 
$«ual harassment of a femhle student . 

Mr Barry Russell, a theatre studies 
£rturcrynce 1979, was sacked follow- 
. 5&L m f^! n 8 °I the university council , 
which decided he had made Improper 
advances towards the student. He was 
demisted, with three months* salary In 
J g^ ^pqrtca, on grounds: of “good 

; ; than 70 members Of.Jhe 


through a less bureaucratic procedure 
than the present one involving all 
subject boards. There should also be 
an agreed amount of paperwork, with 
penalties imposed for exceeding it. 

That would partly answer criticisms 
of CNAA bureaucracy and inflexibil- 
ity. But in fact the two proposed 
systems would be very different. The 
Lindop committee outlined a hierar- 
chical system in which external ex- 
aminers’ powers and activities were 
enhanced, . 

Certain institutions would be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science as being worthy 
of autonomy in validation, subject 
only to a review every seven years, not 
by the CNAA. Other institutions 
would be offered Institutional accre- 
ditation. grouped course validation, 
and individual course validation. The 
emphasis of the report was that exter- 


nal validation inhibited high standards 
and institutional maturity. 

The CNAA proposals accept free- 
dom for institutions up to the accre- 
ditation model, but in a much looser 
system. But they emphasise national 
peer review not external examiners as 

S uarantors of standards. They outline 
our principles established by Sir Alis- 
tair’s study croup: (hat the quality of 
courses in higher education must be 
maintained, enhanced and compara- 
ble across the system; that a national 
system of peer review should be sus- 
tained; that 'validation must be simpli- 
fied and streamlined, and that .ench 
institution must be trusted with -the 
fullest possible responsibility for its 
own validation. 

To emphasise the distance between 
itself and Lindop. the council’s re- 
sponse will not answer point by point 
the questions raised by Lindop. 


U S overtakes in acceleration SjS 


from Jon Turney I; 

• LOS ANGELES 
American physicists’ ambitions for 
the next round of particle accelerator 


. ... 

confine other countries to a subsidi- 
ary role in future experiments. 

Professor Leon Lederman, direc- 
tor of the US Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory outlined the 
latest <kmerlcan plans at the Triple 
AS 1985 annual meeting -in Los 
Angeles this week. He said current 
phut* to build a super high energy 
nwlarntor at CERN tfobld not lead 


to a machine which could address 
“the crucial scientific issues”. 

The US high energy physics com- 
munity is pressing ahead with the 
designs for the so-called “super con- 
ducting super collider”. This 
machine, to collide very fast moving 
protohs, will; be between 90 and 160 
kilometers round. A dozen states are 


already vying to offer a site, on the 
assumption the US government will 
foot a possible $6 'billion bill. 


A main rival -to the American 
scheme Is a plan to Install a proton 
collider in the 27 kilometre tunnel 
already built at CERN for the large 
electron positron collider (LEP). 


by John O’Lenry 
and Patricia Santinelli 

Only the Polytechnic of North London 
has occn recommended for a definite 
reprieve in the first round of discus- 
sions on the National Advisory Body's 
teacher training closure list. 

The door has been left ajar for the 
College of St Mark and St John in 
Plymouth to escape if other voluntary 
colleges offer to lose sufficient places 
to enable it to survive. But 1 NAB 
officers' proposals that Hertfordshire 
and North Riding colleges and Ports- 
mouth Polytechnic should cease ini- 
tial teacher training were accepted. 

The NAB’s teacher education group 
has made only marginal changes to the 
officers' recommendations to 
accommodate PNL, which was given 
credit for its access course und spe- 
cialization in provision for ethnic 
minorities. The revised proposals will 
be put to the NAB board on June 10, 
when their consequences for other 
public sector provision will be consi- 
dered. 

However, (he entire review of 
teacher training has been thrown into 
confusion by the reluctance of both the 
NAB and the University Grants Com- 
mittee to acept the long-term recruit- 
ment targets set by Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of Slate for Higher Educa- 
tion. , 

The NAB committee, in its first, 
discussion of the targets set for the 
public sector, left open the possibility 
of distributing places only for 1986, 
making subsequent allocations pro- 
visional. Its members were concerned 
about the impact of the targets on its 
overall planning exercise for 1987/88. 

The university Grants Committee 
education subcommittee failed this 
week to allocate teacher training 
places beyond 1986 after universities 
. refused to accept planned increases 
after that on the grounds of insufficient 
resources. 

This Is because of the Government 
policy of asking for a 2 per cent per 
annuni cut in income and introducing 
selective funding for research. 

From 1986 onwards universities 
quota of primary BEd and Postgrad u j 
ate Certificate of Education' places 
were due to rise to represent almost 
double the current intakes at 700 and 
975 per annum respectively. Secondary 
BEa places were expected to rise from 


the current intakes of 354 to 575 per 
annum % 

But even setting increases for 1986 
hus not been free of problems. Too few 
offers were received for primary BEd 


places - university 'departments of 
education were allocated an extra 85 
places for 1986 from 3411 to 425. Too 
many offers were received for ihe 
primary PGCE - this was set to in- 
crease by 80 from 6711 to 750. 

The uGC subcommittee has now 
nsked the Department of Education 
and Science if it would Iw possible to 
change some of the primary UEd 
places into PGCE ones. 

The committee is also asking the 
UGC to deal with the question of 
resources as a matter of urgency. 
There is strong feeling that the Gov- 
ernment has failed to appreciate not 
only Ihe cost of providing more places, 
but also that of introducing a 36 week 
PGCE with its implications for re- 
search. and staffing, as well as provid- 
ingi increased inservlce training. 

The Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council is to meet next week to discuss 
how St Mark and St John College can 
be helped to retain its leacher.training 
places. 

Chairman Dr David Hnrrison said 
that the council was very supportive as 
the college had a strong regional 
argument for survival. 
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^mttflh?ippy; fbptit the way the ded- 
j • n - grounds of Mr 

j^Vcomplaint against Mr Russell 
gPJMfohi the sty dent last June, via 
"^Krepnal 1 tutor, who said the. ipcl- 
gf.® r 9Kdred seven month* e*r- 


Mn^drdxulTed seven months ear- 
% s *cl) asked her for 
'* she gave him; and, then 

ShILS proposition tri her/ She . 

'forSi ' ‘following .a row they 
” 'SRifoBWnyj and the matter did 
no ii. ct 2P Op aRain. 


denies the student’s 
to;“Evcfl If i| were 
W?sno harassment . ft wo*a 
EJ^^anding and i difficult situa- 
handled Veiy 
there was certainly no 
R ' W no: ^question Shat it . 
■i Woi'k or assessment 
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Scruton propo 

■by Adriana Caudrey 
A body empowered to recommend 
.withdrawal of state funding from high- 
er education institutions which engage 
in blatant indoctrination is proposed in 
a report published this week. . 

.The proposal is contained In the 
report Education and Indoctrination: 
an Attempt at Definition and a Review 

of Social and Poiitical lnipllcatiom by 
Df Roger'Scrutdrt,. reader m philoso- 
phy -at Birkbeck' College, and. the 
editor of the right-wing Salbbiuy 
viewy Dr Dennis G Reeffe, senior 
lecturer in sociology of education at 
the .Polytechnic' ^of North London , ana 
Miss: Angela Eilis-Jones, a i political 

^llllaslteen submitted to Sir KeitH 
. Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, who. is concerned 
about political Indoctrination .within 
■ education. It follows dose on the heels 
of a document he has received from a: 
i working party of the, Conservatives 
National Advisory Committee on 
Education, which argues that political 
' intetforenc? ,is rifo, in spools, 

■ -• Dr Scruton’s . report claims that 


nm r — - — i 

oposal attacked as ‘intellectual policing 


neo-Marxist theory dominates in 
certain universities and polytechnics, 
and concludes: "If indoctrination ex- 
ists in schools, it is at least partly 
because it exists in such institutes of 
education, where It IS justified by the 
theories of a politicising sociology . 

The report points to the London 
University Institute of Education as 
one of the "notorious offenders 
-where it comes to indoctrination. It 
ardues that this is particularly danger- 
. ous because' the emergence of cduca- 
tlon" a? a separate academic discipline 
means higher education, establish- 
ments have, a big; influence on the 
character of the school cumculum. 

Mr Peter Mitchell, senior tutor, for 
initial courses at the institute, angrily 
rebutted the attack: tt Our^u«« fi=ve 
nothing remotely 10 Vvitfr indoc- 
trination. To suggest that Is offensive. 

■ he said. “We prepare our students to 
inquire into the problems [hey will = 
face. In order to improve their per- 
formance when they, are teaching. The, 
Government guidelines on accredita- 
tion for. teacher^t^g^nwystate 
that, studehts ihou«M : taught to 


watch pul for preconceptions about 
the nice and sex of pupils. n 

Wliat has most infuriated academics 
is the suggestion that a bodv should be- 
set up to monitor the political content; 
of university and polytechnic courses,, 
with the power to recommend that 
those which "engage in blatant indoc- 
trination” should be stnrved of public 

fU The%npcl , Dr Scruton proposo^, 
would oe composed of ' people of 
high academic islanding’ 1 -, who would . 

be nominated by tltefobrmiiin polljc- 

ai parties on the baslfi of pronortioHa 
represen tntiq a. This watchdog body 
would be able to/accept anonymous 
coni plaints plating .to. politically, 
biased teaching. ;. . , ■ • , • 

Professor James O Connell, pro vice 
chancellor at Bradford University and 
head of the unlVeraUy s. school of pence 
siudies; said: “Their proposed ^onl- 
taring system sftepiyta be ihtellectuul 

. '.iJrtir irtfAvnibrife. 


sorship. It’s not so much a question of. 
indoctrination as whether or nm you 
happen to : like .the particular 
Ideology." • . . . 

•. Professor O’Connell and- his col- 
leagues are part leu! arty annoyed about 
what they describe as .“dnngorously 
misleading" references to the school fo 
peace studies. . . . , . .. 

1 The report snys: “Any institution 
1 thni wished' to retain indpetrlnalory ; 
courses toy Id ificn look elsewhere for 
: the necessary funding- as thc’&chpolor 
pence 1 st udles a t B rad fold ^university 
looks to the Rowniree Trust-" ; 

. ; Professor- Sorulon’s report also ; 
attacks the indoctrination of wlmt ir 
calls “radicalized subjects"; such as , : 

, , women's, studies, bluck studies, i anq , 
pence studies.’ lii calls, the latter “an- 
ilatCrallit propaganda", Had believes it 
should qot be taught to schoolchild ran ; 
■ under 16 yeara old., * . 


ana cuuju wy v JV l.*-. 

the right, depending 

ment of 1 the d^v-as U tornt of cen-. 


, Education and Indocrnwiion by Roger 
•Scruton. - Angela Ellis Jorte^and Dc- 

nnla Q-KeelTe, -AvmlaWe frqt^The 
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The proper place for academic expertise 



Sir, - Not long ago, a letter in a 
national newspaper seemed (o me to 
raise an important issue of principle. It 
did not lie in the writer’s exposition of 
the deeply moving weekend which he 
had spent blowing kisses at cruise 
missiles, but rather in the three-word 
address under his signature, "Uni- 
versity of X". 

,1 wondered whether the poor fellow 
did indeed wander homeless in the 
precincts of one of our great civic 
universities. However, J suspect that 
the address was intended to suggest 
that he was not really the idiot which 
his effusion indicated, but rather a 
person of some consequence. 

Both the miners' strike and the 
sinking of the Bcigrano seemed to 
produce a crop of letters to newspap- 
ers, with such signatures as "lecturer in 
histoiy, University of Z”, As an histo- 
rian, I have always fell that there are 
few lessons from the past and no 
certainties among its students and I 
object to those who bolster frequently 
adolescent political views by signing 
themselves - in effect - “Experr'. 
There is a need for a code of practice 



Beyond praise 

Sir, - 1 am sorry your reviewer. 
Nicholas Crene (THES, April 12), b of 
. the opnlon I have overvalued Sean 
O'Casey's achievement. Nevertheless 1 
am In good company. "O’Casey’s like 
champagne,** once remarked Brendan 
Behan. <( I( would be like probing the 
lakes of Klllarney - a piece of imperti- 
nence." 

Yours fail h fully, 

JOHN O'RIORDAN, 

79, The Mall, 

London N 1 4. 


in higher education on the use of such 
labels in public debate. Some institu- 
tions forbid all such statements, but 1 
suggest that this Is too sweeping. There 
would seem to be three categories of 
public statement by academics. 

The first is statements about current 
political events in which academics 
have the same rights and the same 
platform as other citizens, and should 
write from private addresses and leave 
their arguments unvarnished by pom- 
pous trappings of superior wisdom. 

The second concerns issues con- 
nected with higher education where, 
{ike MPs, lecturers should declare an 
interest. Pretending to be an ordinary 
citizen and writing with enthusiasm 
about the need to expand the universi- 
ties is hardly fair. 

The third category concerns neutral 
contributions to public debate which 
primarily involve specialist informa- 
tion, where scholars are entitled to 
identify themselves. Recently, for inst- 
ance, a national newspaper has carried 
correspondence comparing inflation in 
the 1970s with similar periods in the 
sixteenth century. Several Tudor 




historians have made authoritative 
contributions and on the whole have 
achieved the unlikely feat of convinc- 
ing members of the public that adv- 
anced study of Tudor history is a • 
socially valuable exercise. 

Of course, there is a fine line to be 
drawn here. A scientist' who warns of 
the consequences of nuclear war is 
entitled to identify himself so that 
other citizens may evaluate the weight 
of his opinion. A scientist who assures 
us that the only way to avoid nuclear 
war is to buy Trident is trading on his 
academic standing to give a spurious 
endorsement to his political pre- 
judices. 

It may be argued that some 
academics do in fact live on campus - 
as wardens of residences or inmates of 
colleges. If they wish to write to 
newspapers, they should add covering 
letters pointing out that they do so in a 
private capacity and asking editors to 
abbreviate their addresses accor- 
dingly. 

Ultimately, the solution lies in peer 
group pressure. In too many common 
rooms, one hears the effusive: "Liked 


your letter in the Voyeur, old chap." 
These comments actually have two 
meanings. One is: “I read quality 
papers too"; and the other Jsi^Con- 
trary to all appearances, the University 
of Slicksville really is in the main- 
stream of national debate." 

A far better response to the more 


preposterous ego trips penned from 
university and college addresses would 
be: “I didn’t know that the department 


of basketweaving had an official line 
on Nicaragua.” 

I hope that higher education in 
Bn tain will never become a monastic 
community remote from the daily 
issues of the countiy. I fear rather that 
some among us feel entitled to don the 
garb of a secular priesthood and rely 
on status rather than argument *to 
support their ideas. 

To argue from authority is contrary 
to everything that higher education 
should represent. 

Yours sincerely. 


rours sincerely, 
OED MARTIN, 

6 Rochester Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


Teacher numbers 


Sir - I am wor 
mounting concern 


working through with 
cern the latest National 










J-.UHUUU nit. ,, 

. O'Casey: “like champagne” : ’ jjST 1 ^ $ Jb'"-: J ; y • 

Cash welconie Student places 


■ Sir, - When the Butcher .report was 

K " lisheid last autumn, we were told 

"industry, was ahjtiays ;to. help 

• . university compute r ■ science : depa it-. 
• .. mepls by .donations or lofcnof expen- 
• :sive equipmerit.Despite rny .letter in 
. yoii.r , columns, l am still waiting - for 
loans or .donations.. , . .. . ; >; - .4 ■ 

. . ' : Hby/ever, In the >ake of the. Green 
. ' £ a P5 r K Sce frohi thfe : press that 

M inriiiPh-i r 4 * -_l fci- *‘rM . ■ ■ . 


' Sir, — The Department of Bdydatiori 
. and Science argues that the number of 
places provided should follow the fall 
in number of 18-year-olds. Is this not a 
bit simplistic? 1 wonder if other fadtors 
are relevant such as these: As the 


donations of equipment (m/. emph- 
axis). M$y I crave tne courtesy of your 
■ columns once more to advise "iridus- 
: . hy that my department fs open to all 
Offers of donations (absolutely none 

refused). In case of, urgency we can be 
Telecom Gold, mailbox 


contacted on Telecom Gold. 
.7&DCM001, ;. 

■■ D, W. BARRON, ‘ 

, ? University of Southampton. 


: v iif Teacher* : : ^ 

99 Friar Gala, Oertjy DEI 1EZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 i 

My carttReaied trade. 


:^i j . V 


■ j| 

#Sv.|! 

Iiif 


i 




;t EJWi Oy hwa- and ,v 
^^Wimentiather :■ " 

over »%. fig ■ 

Rm h the direction we 

ir youwtabto consider JoHho iik Write J ' : J- 
. for more FhlbmiaUdn to the fcfcw|no ,> 
•ddrees (no stomp required): ' v." . 
Professional AeapcWjon '4 of / 


riwni grows win tney not have the same 
ambitions for their children? With 
... unemployment static at a very high 
figure ana with all the'anxiety concern- 
ing the unemployability of uneducated 
people, will there not be a growing 
number of able 15-year-olds who wifi, 
make the effort to qualify for tertiary 
; education? : } 

Perhaps the .demographers and 
sociologists will offer some data from 
Other countries arid some opinion for 
the next 20. yeprs, ■ :■ 

..You re -faithfully) - 
A. KENNAWAY, v . V ;! 

Department ’- .of mechanical •. en- 
glneering, ; 

Imperial College, . - 

London; •: ; ■ 

HMI evidence 

■ v.-.r ' • i 

51 r 'j7 J Th ^ a ^ bi 8 UQ,ls and misleading 
headline ^Polytechnic artgCred by un- 
evidence ’ ' (THES. May 
I/), which bQre no relation to the text, 
must have .confused some readers and 
^perhaps caused unnecessary offence fo 
[ pur co!jeagqei;in the Inspectorate.' ■ •! 

Wh*l 1 
the; 


for teacher training, The whole pro- 
cess is almost Kafkaesque. 

The social and cultural studies facul- 
ty at Brighton Polytechnic has profes- 
sional and vocational courses at mas- 
■ ters. degree or diploma level in nurs- 
ing, social administration, counselling, 
health visiting, languages, library and 
. information studies, sports science find 
humanities.' These courses have all 
evolved in response to national and 
, local need, find the very concept of a 
"diversified course" is totally alien to 
myself or the staff of the faculty, who 
qove designed, programmes that are 
splendidly, innovative.. In their own 
right, -fd the same time manyof these 
courses are either part-time or. mixed 
mode and thus are part of our com- 
munity's continuing education. 

The faculty is extremely proud of the 
courses in our humanities department, 
which are extraordinarily good, and 
include a fine part-time MA in regional 
history and a proposed part-time MSc 
in environmental impact assessment, 
■' ?s well asa‘ fall-time/part-time under- 
graduate programme which underpins 
the sociology, philosophy and art his- 
tory teaching in both the faculty ahd 
the .polytechnic. 

The Kafkaesque element in this 
whole NAB planning process is that 
the faculty has already identified shifts 

In fhft (‘/IlldOfinn an*4 — C ’ 


base will reduce the possibility of the 
proper college-based learning experi- 
ence that is the very essence of the 
initiatives in nursing and social work 
education, and yet the NAB is propos- 
ing such a reduction. These develop- 
ments are being planned nationally, 
and if our faculty planning mechanism 
can identify and respond to them, then 
surely so must the NAB secretariat. 

The process of planning by rapid 
lurch is exemplified in teacher training 
where the extremely fine education 
faculty in this institution has moved 
from a total of 2,600 students when it 
consisted of a number of separate 
colleges, down to 60Q'and up to 1,300 
again, all in a decade. Each of these 
moves, supposedly “planned" , by the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, was felt at the time to be overreac- 
tion through crisis management, yet 
we are preparing to get on that merry- 
go-round again. , 

We must sure|y, in the major institu- 
tions, fight for the retention of a 
strong, flexible academic base, which 
through the sort of creative curriculum 
development exemplified in the 


""•"•“J Oiicnuy lueiHineu snilts 
in; the education and (raining of nurses, 
social workers, leisure managers find 
- J n M* ,on specialists* Siich. major 
. Initiatives, as well as mphy othets over 
• the next decade, are very dependent 
' ® slrbhg acadan^ic base, and most 

. rpHainlii. MniiiM IL. 


t tnat is no 
polytecHnic. 
‘ The feme 


1 ; r(?moval of 8 academic Brighton. Polytechnipr :■ 


wees, can respond to any new national 
demands For new professional areas 
such as nursing* social Work or In- 
humation studies speedily and at the 
right level of academic rigour, • 

Yet such brdad based institutions 
may not survive the NAB secretariat 
proposals, which will speed thfe revival 
of monotechnlc institutions. How on 
earth can such a reversal of polloy have 
even been proposed? A planning pror 
cessof “disjointed incrementalism^ or 
ad hoc response to one-off prbbloms, 
rather than a synoptic .overview, i; the 
one tingle thing that we did pot .want 
from a National Advisory Body, How 
fs It that we seem, to be getting it? 

• . /■•■.,. ’• j. • *.-• : . i • 

Yours sincerely, ■ ■ '' 

.CHRISTOPHER TURNER. 

Pean of feculty of racial and 'cultural 
studies, •• ; 


Poly directors 
on validation 

Sir, - While I have no iuteniiw 
entering Into a public debate^ 
Robinson about the Commits 
Directors of Polytechnics' S 
degree validation, I must H 
implication that my welcoming 5 
Lindop report was in some wav 
vanance with that policy {THeSM 

hj, hs submission to Lindon a 
CDP said: “The CDP is unaSiii 
any valid reasons why some pri 
sector institutions should not beat 
validating. It believes there to hi 
range of models which would pm 
effective in the maintenance and a 
hancement of academic staodai 
These include models based on cb 
ters designed to protect the spwfi 
characteristics of the polyiethw 
models involving accreditation al 
models dependent on some fomd 
licensing . . . CDP hopes that the c» 
mittee will give every consideraitam 
this range of possibilities which a* 
tains in outline the ideal solution toik 
problems which have to be coa 
dered.” 

The broad spectrum approach n 
adopted by the CDPbecauseitwuu 
and still is not known how indlvldd 
polytechnics will wish to respond totk 
new opportunities. Directors can u 
more pledge their own institutions b 
this than tne CDP can pledge lid- 
vidual directors. 

Although the Lindop commute'! 
recommendations vary in some deni 
from what the CDP might have whW 
overall the proposals bear sudiatiose 
relationship to the CDP’s own mbm 
sion, that 1 did not hesitate to Oki 


Talks bid 
to break 
deadlock 

by David Jobbins 

P Tcadersof the National Association 
or Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education have been i pressing publicly 
{heir demand for the repeal of the 
Remuneration of Teachers Act with 

erased emphasis in recent weeks. 


Green Paper hostility rages on 

Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary for the Standing Conference of the Arts the most deeply depressing education 
higher education, has defended the and Social. Sciences in Universities, document to be issued since the war, 


alternative forum had to be actively 

“Both they and the local authority 
employers want to break away from 
the legal framework of Burnham and 
enier into a new forum for Tree 
collective bargaining, 
they share the view that the Bur- 
nham system, with its Department of 
Education and Science veto on mitia- 


Education and Science veto on initia- 
tives such as the one earlier this year, 
which could have given lecturers 5 per 
cent with the promise of more to come 


warm welcome to the report on wtf 
of the CDP, a welcome that n 
echoed this week by the meetings 
CDP officers and chairmen. 

Personally, I believe that the LbJof > 
committee has rendered publicsato 
higher education a great service fr 
proposals in themselves are^oi&p ^ 
minatory as Mr Robfesfiffdlmptf/pj? « 
provide an equality of opportunity k 
all institutions and none have wife 
selected In the report for preferect* | 
treatment over others. Cona«na| 
the evidence which has been accept I 
recently to support applications w | 
charters, why should not ■ | 
polytechnics aspire to full self-vafea - 1 
rion? .. | 

I hope " the Secretary of State f 
now .take the action recommenowj k 


iWfistot Qne used by us; My colleagues 

Shmn ^DWe.ver, not 

course*.. This is^rHMjsald , f6' iStir* 


reporter andwhdttnay have giveii rise 
to the headline. ; 

:/ The inspection took place, in :the 
• fo'dale of a -larger .survey of initial 
teacher education jn which we were 
. involved in May 1984. The report was 
d A> origi 5 8 t l y • before f he close 
of ^- We understa nd that l|i may be . 

billed ibefprft ^Ke ,siimmer vacA- 
tipn, GiVen the circumstances in which 
. .we And Ourselves, it fs perhaps not 
SMlpriSing that We arc concerned. • - • 
not specific to 
polytechnic, arise in the imerests 
; &^? UT1labl il t y:. would there in 
1 g* h* somo theriUnthe HMI consult- - 
[ng Institution^ about thd evidence 
whmil 1 to;' the ■ NAB, as has 1 


ionbi'lpubfrslii 



1 sfiYj six months of an Inspectiort? 

^Events move rapidly in the teacher 

education world. We have already ■ 
-responded to a. numbdi* of HfrR sugges- 
tions ..in the design of our new l$Ed 
(Hobs) degree; Although the tehbr of 
the feport will remain- important, in 
terms of our, future practice many of 
. the more specific comintints 'are. likely 
. to be of only blstorlcal interest by the 
time the report i$ published. ‘ 

YourS faithfully, • ' ' . ' * 

■I. F. ROLLS. * 

Head of school of educhtlQnal studies, 

. Portsmouth Polytechnic. J ’ L •• 

Lctiera for pubficatiori should arrive by 
. Tuesday morning. They should be as - 
possible and written on poe 


now .take the action recommendwR 
Lindop apd thus enbabie tte.* 
stature and academic potenWLJ 
polytechnics to find true expi«£* 
which could only be. to the lon|*J 
benefit of public sector higher e^ 

lion. 

Yours faithfully, 

HARRY LAW, , _ 

Chairman, Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics. , 


Name games 

Sir, - I am disappointed ■ 

discussion in yotir panes of the «»»*" 

higher education institutions no alien- 

tlon was paid to the issue of ipepriij- 
To be identified as a university ° r . 
technical college* like being a ioufMJ 
ist or a doctor, is to be the subjeo 
eifpectations of a member of 


lion ,wmch prorounaiy 
course ahd relatipnshipst Whettwjj- 
ihstitution is worthy of beiongingj?, 
particular "genre" should depeno 

its attainment of not only 

and expertise, but valuesand a psmt» 
lar kind of community. • • j! -,. 
. • . The. qualities that a university riJJ* 
sentslnthe western tradition a«“°L 
be sumhted up shortly or figntlJN 
the ‘current deoate about names tp^ 
tb be shrirt pit insistence ontheresR* 


for gaming, ihtegrity and j 
O nce Which the structure ontispmt 
the best kind of academia instiWinJ 
'expected r . to- i possess strongly ,, 8 
surely.- 5 ' ‘ ■ 

/t J 

London. SW6, *-. ■ ■ ' v • 


through structure talks, is unneces- 
sary. 

Now there are indications that some 
local authority employers on the com- 
jnittee will be receptive to arguing the 
case with ministers and informal dis- 
cussions are expected to centre on this. 

Natfhe is to draw up plans for a 
campaign of selective strike action in 
the new academic year and is to try to 
lighten up the voluntary duties. 

Updated returns in the ballot for 
Mays Wave of one-day strikes confirm 
that a narrow majority of the union's 
eligible membership voted against. 
Returns from 489 of the union s 777 
branches show only 217 voting in 
favour of the strike. 

Just 71 branches had sufficient ma- 
jorities far members to be instructed to 
strike - the rest were simply autho- 
rized. Only fbqt; of the 14 regions bad 
majorities for strike action - Inner 
London, outer London. Wales, York- 
shire anri Humberside. 

.{(.Meanwhile, vice chancellors are 
T&Mjng^rnr on the 4 per cent cash 
increase which, they are offering to 
hnivtrsity lecturers, writes Peter. 

• Aspden,. 

The Association of University | 
Teachers has already rejected the 
wfer,' and is balloting its members on 
the strategy of its pay campaign. 

But the chalrmfin of the university 
.Atuhonties Panel.. Dr Tom Johnson, 
said the financial I squeeze On universi- 
ties mode it Impossible to exceed the 4 
percent offer. 

. “The UAP agrees that there, has 
been salary erosion over recent years 
and that a review |s needed. There is 
n° dispute about that. But the present 

• • negotiating machinery already pfo- 
mfcs established and satisfactory 
arrangements for initiating a compre- 

review of university pay, he 

‘ Dr Jahnslqn’s comments followed a 
feting' of the Committee of Vice 
8nt ^ Principals, which has 
; vecioed to take a hard line on pay this 
fear because of the financial pressures 
. f ®ing most universities. .... /V 

. .■ *.-■ ■■■■-■ .-• -L.. t ■ 


Government's Green Paper, which has 
received a critical mauling from most 
qunrters. including his own party’s 
back benches. 

Answering one of the most persis- 
tent criticisms at the Royal Academy 
of Arts annual banquet, Mr Brooke 
said the paper's emphasis on science, 
engineering and technology should not 
be taken to imply that the Government 
failed to recognize (he contribution of 
the humanities and the arts to the 
development of the economy and 
society. 

"Definitions of vocational and tech- 
nological relevance must not be drawn 
too tight, and many arts and humani- 
ties courses are vocationally relevant, 
and some, like languages and design, 
can be particularly important to indus- 
try," he said. 

“All arts and humanities subjects 
develop analytical and critical skills of 
broad vocational relevance provided 
they are of high quality. They also help 
to transmit and enrich our cultural 
heritage and sense of civilization, 
which provides the framework for 
industrial and technological advance.” 

But that will provide scant satisfac- 
tion for academics involved in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, -who 
feel the Government is paying little 
more than lip service ro their subjects. 

Dr Rod Lyall, a leading official of 


the Standing Conferrence of the Arts 
and Social Sciences in Universities, 
said the Green Paper was an “out- 
rageous document”. “The reduction in 
funding combined wilh the switch of 
students into more expensive courses 
means an immediate reduction in edu- 
cational opportunity, which has very 
serious implications.” he said. 

Trade unions and political parlies 
hove also been sharply critical of the 
paper's pessimistic and indecisive 
tone. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher Edu- 
cation, said the Green Paper was 
riddled with contradictions, promising 
courses for all capable of benefit Tram 
them but planning for numbers whjch 
would result in 6,500 applicants being 
denied access. 

The Labour Party is to use one of its 
supply days in the Commons next 
week to debate its critical motion on 
the paper. 

Mr Clement Freud, the Liberals 
education spokesman, attacked tne 
Green Paper as an attempt to explain 
away what had happened in the past 
rather than to plan for the future. A 
major weakness was its acceptance 
that the demographic decline conde- 
mned society to a decline in the supply 
of students, he said. 

Dr David Owen, the Social Dcmo- 
.cratic leader, added that the paper was 


PTWFS 

■ _*&_ JlL ^ 

was* 



which showed the Government’s high- 
er education policy to be in a "slute or - 
total paralysis". ro 

Even Mr Robcrl Rhodes James, the 
Conservative Party's own liaison offic- 
er for higher education, said: "II is 
deeply disappointing that so many of 
the arguments put to ministers on 
strategy appear lohavc been ignored." < 

There is confusion in Scotland over J 
the intended status of the Green ; 
Paper. The paper acknowledges that . 
decisions on higher educatioin strategy 
will be taken in the light of advice fro m 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council. 

But Mr Jim Sillars of the Scottish 
National Party’s executive claimed 
that no English government would 
allow Scottish institutions a’free hand. 
And Mr Alan Smart, Scottish presi- 
dent of the National Union of Stu- 
dents, said thal if the Government 
remained uninfluenced by olheT repre- 
sentations. it was doubtful that Mr 
Younger would be influenced by the 
STEAC if it produced alternative 
proposals for Scotland. 

Dr Paul Hudson, the Association of 
University Teachers' representative In 
Belfast.- dismissed the paper as ’’a 
rehash, a concentration of all Govcrn- 
• ment prejudices into one document' 1 , 
and asserted that mnny factors unique 
to Northern Ireland had been ignored. 

Docklands 
to launch 
open college 

by Maggie Richards 

Plans arc being drawn up to launch an 
ambitious new educational venture in 
the heart of London's dockland by the 
end of the year. ...... 

The aim is io create a sophisticated 
open college system at an estimated 
cost of £1(1 million and market it to 
industrialists as on essential feature of 
the gigantic new docklands complex - 


That’s enough 
varsities -Ed 

So what is this stuff called higher 
education? Last week's Green Paper 
brought out all those who thought 
theyTtnew. . . 

The Sun. for example, under an 
editorial comment headlined 
•Varsity Blues* said: "There need be 
no tears over Sir Keith Joseph’s 
proposals to reduce the number of 
i universities. . , 

"Before the war there were only a 
handful of varsities. 

"Now there are 46. and that is far 
too many, especially as lhc_ student 
population is likely to decline by a 
third over the next 15 years. 

"Some of the new centres or 
learning are universities in name 
only, wilh low academic slandards 
and unchecked left-wing intolerance 
and hooliganism. 

"If, for example, Essex were to 
crumble into the North Sea. the on y 
disadvantage would he an increase in 
I coaslnl pomuion,*' , 

| Nice to know that highereducation 

I Is getting its message across . . . 


academic 
suspended ’ 

- &^«.pf international services at 
> ■ |w? r olytechnft; bf Ccntral London h'as 
! • suqjepded from his post by 
-Terence Byrlin, the reetpr, 

. ' Pj Blit Moore was suspended last 
'■ returning from a trip to Malta 
:■ ■■ * International,,, v .a 
■ m rompany, was Involved in 
: .p abortive attempt to set up courses 
i^V^^ysns at a- technical college. ■ 
Burliir had ruled that all 
. ^iwS wUh. Malta* and the Libyans 

' • 

i .‘.i^^Hbepoiy^chriic’s constitution 
' SIS 6 * n y ; members of staff 

be. discussed at a 
aSKtf ' of fhe polytechnic 
:ijf .days. The court, will 
JS discuss Mr Mpore’s case, on 
iR-jP*- /Mehqwjiile he is suspended 

. r-Oi.-V;. 


nart of an exhibition of students’ worn on snow n inn 

Centre. The students come from the school’s part-time prlnimak g 

; MA course . ' • . ■' ^ ■ __ — . — . — 

Petition for sacked lecturer 

rCUUUH 1V1 « advisers- Mr Russe!1 said he had 

continued from front page alread y spent £12.000 on legal fees 

rt'SflsBsasat 

grounds for 'saisjjsss! 

t” life U in y .!« department o f ,he.,re 

: marked because < 

tried to defend the de^ttnoit when ^ ^Jj tQke p!ace onlrionday. and 

will also be closely monitored by ine 
Association of University Teachers. 

: which Is keeping an eye on good 
tause” dismissals all over ‘he countiy. 
The union fenrs that universities mav 
exploit “good cause" to aehieve siof; 
flng cuts.br remove "undesirable 

1 ^MrMichael Shatlock.the iinivcraity 
registrar, did not Wish. to comment on 
the specific dflialls : of Mr Russell s 

i dismissal. . . 


meu ro uciciim ,. ,, 

the university wanted to o|ose it. - he 
said. “The department reorgan iza. ion 
was decided in June 19B4 and the 
student’s charges were first brought 
SSS me C 5 mouth later.; Throughout 
the whole summer J was asked tp 
resign several times." 

He said. the procedure of bringing 
the charges against him was hnstilyano 
wfongiy followed -r the Jirst. "Section 
28” committee had to be disbanded 
and another one set up after tee 
intervention of Mr Russell s fega 


The pained expression on Sir Keith's 
face as he Introduced the Green Paper 
should not be taken to indicate mv 
embarrassment over its contents. It 
had more to do with his previous 
appointment, hastily fined in between 
Mrs Thatcher's meeting on "the 
switch " and his Commons statement. 
He had chipped a tooth and war 
whisked off to the dentist for running 
repairs before facing MPs (and, of 
course, the television cameras). 

And did those 
delegates . . . 

Speech after speech failed to rouse 

T he'London Docklands Develop- ^ Hart 
ment Corporation Intends the college Westminster for a salaries protest 

to use the latest computer and com- haH'i organ music 

munitions networks which are being " J library. 

incorporated into the docklands Tcgen- ^ |h J ^i^tes have The Red 

cration programme, both to help stu- available, sold the 

dents assess their needs and for use as ^rZernZnaM 

tC m nB neW college will act as an Sorry . . . Eventually is tape was 
educational Clearing-house, counsell- found, and the 1200 comrades 
ing students before directing them to marched Into Ihc *lreits oT Wea^. 
suitable courses at higher, further and minster to the patriotic strains of 
adult education institutions in Lon- Parry’s Jerusalem. 
don. It will establish an experimental 
learning awards system, recognizing 
previous experience both or an educa- 
tional and non-scholastic nature. 

Despite low levels or educational 
attainment in the three areas, most 
directly affected - Tower Hamlets. 

Newham ahd Southwark - the scheme 


DrevScSSnS Univ'rsl,y d'parun'm of 'di.Mion 

F X“"e EtaSrf "eSon,. 

S- 2 S 5 - 

io un ward 5 and training or retraininB vice cfimcetiors io oiead far more 
are a Among the Soft male popula- meaning there was no mere aseafer 

mmm wmm. 

: and other techniques, it is anticipated as well. .. ■ • • 


A-spinng 
, professionals 

Those dreaming spires look ex- 
ccpiorially lovely from the depths of 
Newham and Barking- Or so one 
. assumes from the fact that both Mr 
Gerry Fowk’r. director, nnd Mr Fetor 
Toyrie, depyi y director of North East 
London polytechnicJmve applied for 
the directorship of ■ Oxford 
Polytechnic. * ' • 

; Both ore among the 2tl-pfos names 


Pi 


miClYBii w - — - - . - - | 1 — — , 

Buckingham makes scientific advances 

«.l»tin> and techno OSV courses, in- fnnnl ties. The deveiopr 


SnreW ^ology; courses. In- 

t ifiaily; the univereity wdl offer rampu- ^ are bejng tended by a coihbina- 

ter science with biuhwjg 1 “"f 1 J|q fionJof foe .upiveftily> ; owp 


tlon the level of unemployment is 
almost 31) per cent, compared with 9.6 
per cent for the capital as. a whole- . 

Using distance learning, flexi-study 
: and other techniques, it is antidpated 
students with do post-schoOl prior 
learning experience mlght attend re- 
tum-to-learn studies and go on io 
complete the first year of an Open 
University undergraduate programme 
before transferring to further studies at 
higher • education institutions in 
London. .. 

To convince the local labout; force, 
particularly the jobless, of the value of 
oducatlorj and. training., a massive 

^^leCTllege^^alra conccn|rote oh 
provision of updating courses... tor 
companies already on site and for 
businesses relocating In docklands anir 
bringing In (heir casting stuffs. . 

. The new instltufton will fonn just 
one strand in a ; web of facilities 
.designed Io act as - inditing, iitforma- 
. tioh and communications nerve ccn- 
tres for industry within docklands. 

The pattern of the docklands open 
college provision has beepidrqwn up by . 
:Dr. Ray. Kcnnard. . who ha been 
■seconded from his P** 1 fa; 

' /a.LQpdppf regipo I**? -8*1* 
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MONDAY 

An early start to the day, about 6. SO, 
lo catch the Sam train to Cardiff to 
see two students. Brunei's “thin 
sandwich" degree structure means 
that most lecturers spend a peripate- 
tic summer visiting personal students 


in jobs all round the country. Unfor- 
tunately, few students have place- 
ments in seaside resorts. 

The early train is full of men with 
briefcases. Do people really live in 
London and commute to Wales? 
Both students are working in the 
civic centre/university area which has 
the spacious feel of a redbrick enm- 
pus, although built of blnckcning 
white stone. The first works at tha 
health authority building, the “Tem- 
ple of Peace ' which, for some 
reason, belongs to the United Na- 
tions. 

Andrew, a third year, is to prepare 
n compendious manual of adminis- 
trative policies. This means detective 
work since policies are often not 
committed to paper except as pious 
maxims - “it is HA policy to look 
after the health and safely of its 
employees' 1 . Policies turn out to be 
procedures, scattered through 
myriad committee minutes. 

we have coffee (Illicitly no doubt) 
in the Cardiff student union refec- 
tory, with arche typically joyless decor, 
and. talk about the dissertation that 
lie will write on this work here. Then 
walk a few streets to the magistrates’ 
courts where Gareth, a second-year 
government/] nw student, works. 
He's in the general inquiry office; 
later he will work in the court. Seated 
in front of a screen, in suit and tie, 
he's almost unrecognizable - as most 
sludcnis are when you see them at, 
work. 

The court is a lively place. This 
morning some Welsh nationalists 
were tried “for occupying the educa- 
tion .building again” while in the 
nearby Crown Court' (he* trial of the 
Welsh miners is hearing the end. ; 
After lunch .1 seo Gareth's office' 
supervisor , who seems delighted with ' 


Uxbridge rush-hour) and get a mes- 
sage. Cricket march cancelled, so 
they’ll come at II. Two hours to 
write memos, reply to memos, file 
memos. Strange now time not spent 
teaching fills itself so effortlessly, 
even in the summer term. The stu- 
dents arrive. 1 talk about theories of 
interpretation. Should the reader try 
to recapture Locke's original inten- 
tions, or just create his/her own 
meaning? Such questions appeal 
more to students of literature. 

A departmental meeting in the 
afternoon. The professor of con- 
tinuing education comes to encour- 
age us to continually educate - and 
especially to put on lucrative short 
courses. The problems that we have 
In seeing our skills as marketable are 
clearly revealed. So is the variety of 
meanings which continuing educa- 
tion has for us. is it a community 
enterprise? A PR exercise? A way of 
compensating for sub-inflation pay 
rises? A chance to influence people 
on/ there! Do’the university super- 
bodies and the government know 
that continuing education means any 
more than we do? After the meeting 
I chat with my colleagues and make 
phone calls, trying to track down a 
visiting speaker for Tutorial Day. the 
day when placement students con- 
verge on Brunei to discuss their 
“Integra led experience", as we must 
now soy. 

THURSDAY 

Academic DIY day, spent at home. 
Armed with Stanley Knife, scissors 
and scllotape, I start making a fair 
copy of my book on political ideolo- 
gies, for n new edition. This needs 
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him. -His fluency in Welsh makes him 
specially useful when people incon- 
veniently assert their, right to use 
their own language. ■; •••'.. 

TO^bAY^’’ - .r 

• » .B Senate daj, this Week at least, 
.Tnree-.qf us,, in the department .of 
government are senatdrsi Tour if. we "■ 
add the elected student representing 
the faculty. Others may think that we 
hog the representative bodies (the 
student union is invariably run by 
Gpveirmnept students), but whatelse 
■does a training in politics and govern- 
ment qualify us for7 We have a 
pre-meeting meeting. Since one of 
my senate* colleagues is Maurice . 
Kogan, expert on. higher education 
policy, and the other, . Lisanne 
Radjcp, is not unconnected with (he 
Labour Shadow Education Minister, 

I listen attentively while they decode 
the s.enate .papers: The Jarratt Re- 
port ;uuf "performance indicators” • 
worry, them ! most ideas , imported :. 
from another world, ’the world of ; 
business, . ■ 

- ■ I.hCiJarrattHepOrt, curiously, fails 
. to arouse much excitement. Not so ■ 

: : 00'; sandwich .. cdutses ' , 

I «**• proposes tp rename v 

tbfcm ^rahbl-yni versity Integrated a 
derive ephraj 1 'v . -i - - 
X Ltirjve back London and take 
.Very slow triklri to'SusseX University, 
to. give n paper. , 1 wait to the *' 
education idepartm&nc.-lh; [a- steady' • 
dawnpquf.'iip many slqpos and steps. .> 
Sussex academics must b* (be fiitbii 
jn the couptfy. The audlfcfice for my -i: 
pnpqr^on IdgicalaBsurdifyili Knfkit 5s 
and Ionesco - ore MA' students, ; 
school or college teachers who, after • 
10 of. IS yearswork, have earned a * 
year off for curriculum* and se|f 


Teacher training ‘below par 


by Karen Gold 
Half the teaching in polytechnic 
teacher education departments is un- 
satisfactory- a higher proportion than 
any other part of the education system 
- according to HM Inspectorate's 1984 
survey or education spending and 
provision in England. 

Over a quarter of teaching in all 
public sector teacher training estab- 
lishments was found less than satisfac- 
tory by the inspectors. But the propor- 
tion was almost twice as high in the 19 
polytechnics whose initial teacher 
education was inspected, the report 
says. 

“The reasons varied and were often 
closely interrelated, but included the 
lecturers' lack of recent experience of 
schools, inappropriate teaching styles 
and poor organization of the teaching 
groups," the report says. “As these 
tutors are the models for future 
teachers, this high proportion of un- 
satisfactory teaching cannot be consi- 
dered acceptable." 

The report points to institutional 
monitoring and by implication validat- 
ing bodies - mainly the Council for 
National Academic Awards in poly- 
technics -. as partly responsible. "In- 


stitutions should develop better inter- 
nal checks on standards and take 
appropriate action to bring about im- 
provement, including updating of 
school experience andother appropri- 
ate in-service training the report 
says. 

Professor Bill Middlcbrook, chair- 
man of the Polytechnic Council for the 
Education of Teachers and dean of 
education at Trent Polytechnic, said he 
was astonished by the claimed propor- 
tion. “If the reports are not published, 
how can they possibly say tiiat as far as 
19 institutions are concerned?” he 
asked. “Against what sort of criteria 
are they making this judgement: They 
have only visited universities by invita- 
tion; they haven't conducted a full 
inspection of universities, so they can’t 
compare those. It’s slanderous." 

The report calls for improvements in 
management and deployment of re- 
sources and accommodation. The indi- 
vidual institutional inspectorate re- 
ports from which these conclusions are 
drawn arc still largely unpublished. 
Most were carried out last year, as part 
of HMI's intention to inspect all 
teacher training. So far only three - 
Middlesex, Kingston and Birmingham 


- arc out. 

Accommodation and eon.* E 
throughout further and hieSrS!) 
tion is criticized by the reLt-ZS 
ment in one-third of furtfeS’fi* 
was inadequate or in* 
affected the quality of 1 

In one third of sessio 
resources the 


“"“V ui work, it a* 
of seniors using 

affected by the^ma^quKy'& 
sion. But higher eduratioj feE 
provided for than further eduaffi 
which in turn is better off than scS 
the report says. The most signS 
improvement needed in higher ST 
lion was better managemTm and? 
ployment of teaching resources. 

But the quality of work in both •» 
was the most frequently saiisfcS 
throughout the system: over fourfrir , 
was satisfactory in higher and feZl 
education. The least effective tescS^ 
approach was the formal lectured 
most effective practical classes. 
Report by HM Inspectors on ifattim 
of local authority expenditure poSck 
on education provision in Enttsi 
1984, free from the Departed 
Education and Science, Ho*yw 
Lane, Starimore, Middlesex ffij 
IAZ.' 


New tech 
response 
lukewarm 


Colleges ‘will get CATE approval’ 


----- - ~ ~ satisfying 

kind of vandalism. The publisher has 
set me an interesting task - or 
obstacle course: revise and update 
the book, include new material and 
cut it by 40 pages. 

■What I won’t find out until I give 
titt manuscript to the publisher (too 
late then} is whether lie was merely 
overbidding to prevent me from 
writing the extra hundred pages 
which I first proposed. A lot of 
academics only encounter the world 
of business negotiation in this cop- 
text.' We could certainly use some 
training here. 

FRIDAY 

Start to write this diary, A key on the I 
typewriter breaks, t try to Compose j 
sentences without Vs. Surprisingly 1 
difficult. Why does V have such a 
high value ih Scrhbble? It’s in every 
other word! I go to Birmingham at 
' 1 1, to see a student working for the 
regional health authority, . in the 
brand-new information unif. He Is 
not so happy. He was recraited for 
/ another , pqati then, switched here 
because he -understands the BBC 
• microcomputer; (Comjniter literacy 
.can be dangerous!) His days are , 
spent designing multicolour histo- I 
grams, and playing with something I 
Called a "mouse". The director gives I 
me my second lecture of the week on 
the Griffiths report (which caused his 
Unit to be set up) arid then & free 
computer lesson. 

_ Later I try la convince Peter that 
his Work is relevant - albeit indirectly' 
-*■ to 'a Government degree. Perhaps 1 
don't succeed entirely, but he’s well 
paid and lives with two other. Brunei 
Students In the local nurses' home. 
Life is 1 not sof bad. 

SATURDAY \ 

, Is devoted 
ter : 


utnuc iiiiw iite/ jviemo nanaijog, 
.trmnuscript manegemdrit and for 
;wndyn?h course lecturers, transport 
: awareness, logistical accuracy, local, 
( geography, supefVisor Interaction. . 
For- me, thi^sandwlch course sys- 
offers a privileged inside a view 
6f organizations like thc NHS. press- 
u t e gri^lps, trades. . unions. My 
thought for the week is tbq parallels 

l-bbtywpn 'he -Jarrmt 'and Griffiths 
reports.; Both, attempt to Impose 
«UKu esS fc managemcnt ^riterla on 
! 'S®- J^Hftons. Ts this • 
appropriate? doubtless universities 
and the NHS could benefit from^B 

Private SWtor operating pridci- 

dcvelopment * ot just requpcjrationl ‘ tow*' Iwfy. also be. 

Tliey art interested,- Ijyely. respon-. f Why B i( oiilya oner^vay tra^q? 

SSfflNESDAv' 


by Patricia Santinelli 

The Council For the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education denied this week 
that Initial training courses at the first 
nine Institutions under its scrutiny have 
failed to get approval. 

The council pointed out that a deci- 
sion had so for been made on only eight 
liultutions - the ninth Is stjll under 
consideration. When letters go out next 
week some will be told that they will get 
approval provided they meet certain 
-conditions within one year. ■ 

The first nine Institutions scrutinized' 
by the CATE were Exeter and Newcas- 
tle universities, Kingston and Mid- 

Abolition 
hits adults 

Adult education is likely to lose mil- 
lions of pounds in grant aid to the 
voluntary bodies as a result of the 
abolition of the metropolitan author- 
ities. 

Many adult coutses in pre-retire- 
ment, youth and community,' Child- 
care, art arid cultural Heritage are 
likely to suffer particularly within the 
six metropolitan county councils 
where there are no safeguards. 

The areas covered by the metropoli- 
tan county councils will not get the £10 
million community trust fund which 
■ London, won in the House of Lords’ 
committee stage-of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 

_,Mr Harry West, general secretary of ‘ 
Greater Manchester Council For 
Voluntary Service, fears adult educa- 
tion services will suffer by default, 
"Many courses have been forced to 
close down already across the range of 
voluntary involvement in education 
andthis will get much worse," he said. 

The rash to see voluntary bodies 
through the handover stage.has been • 
increased, from £3, 75m to £15m in the 
first year but Greater London Council 
alone spends £50nu \ 

After abolition it will be up to the 
metrdpQlitan district councils to make 
T granK;6 cTQss;4istrid activities within 
the- big cities; -but' the' rate-capping 
penalties Will make it difficult. , “ 

‘ t{iat half of the district 

authorities will have to agree to-set up • 

' ® scheme to furid voluntary organiza- 
tions and a two-thirds majority will be 
needed, to spend the money. . . 1 
-^Manchester Council provides rent 
. Iran, accommodation . and secretarial 
for , ^’retirement activities 
; wmch riiay just flurvive.thrdugh inde- 
wndent funding, hut Its fiituni , will 
hang in the balance alona.with others. 


dlesex polytechnics, and the colleges of 
Bretton Hall, Chelmer, Humberside, 
Hertfordshire - now on the National 
Advisory Body closure list - and Rolle. 

A claim (hat all nine Institutions had 
foiled to meet approval was made at the 
first annual general meeting of a new 
group called the Undergraduate Prim- 
ary Teacher Education Conference, 
held earlier this month. 

The conference brought together 
some 73 members of staff, all with 
responsibility for primary teaching, 
frOm 46 institutions. They were angry 
at the strict Interpretation of some 
criteria, in particular the insistence on 


two years of subject studies at a kid 
appropriate to higher education. 

The conference has non urged ft 
Secretary of State for Education rndDi 
Bill Taylor, the chairman of the CAff, 
to reconsider this particular crikfba 
applied to primary teacher tralnlq. 

Three new institutions are emcH 
to be scrutinized by the CATE fra 
next week. They are Birmlaflhimflfy 
technic, which was originally opetM 
to be In the first batch or Institute 

h 

Wales; and Christchurch Coll 


examined; Bancor Normal 0 

d Christchurch CcDeftCw 
lerbury, which was originally diiriU 


under the “second priority” ItsU 




Clive Wragg (left) and Bob Kelly, final-year students at Ru&fa 
College, Oxford, have been given permission to climb Everest fra* 
the Chinese side In 1986. The only obstacle now (apart frotri th* 
mountain itself) is raising the money to fund the expedition-^ 

Students face grant delays 

T housan ds of students may face delays Pi^t time students will be 


JT ., . higher education suoconimH‘^ a 

tion and Science has assured the Neil Fletcher, has protested, w * 
National Union of Students that Keith. V , 

.tion authorities still face administra- . M r h F Ser S ^ 

jve problems i In processing applica- takJ 
tions in time fdr the new. year., . ,.P° S1U Y? n tf 

• : Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State ' il wou,d not bC rC . P • : 

for Education and Science, told the y f' , ' . , ytst 

Commons that the announcement had . Last year the. detatis « 
btfen delayed, by "the, need to consult ‘ J announced in April WwjSJS 
other government 1 departments’!. complaints by the local autromy 

' The awards division oflthe DES has clarions aftoc delays in 198Ji j ‘ 
been heavily involved |n the review of . Sir Keith told MPs lie awaj“ ; 
students financial support which/ is the difficulties fpr education 8^ 

expected wfore the end of June, aqd A itjes apd students and paid inW 

tonior r.bfftglal r hns . recently moved tbd authorities 1 efforts .lo ensflf? 

P . sts *. . grants Arrived. on time; 


Science students create poly record 


by Karen Gold 

Polytechnic first 
reached a record Icve 


degree enrolments 
el of 113,500 this 
year, although the increase was smal- 
ler than the previous years and entirely 
due to more science, technology and 
maths students. 

Enrolments to all full-time and sand- 
wich courses in 1984/85 rose by 3.3 per 
cent to 153,000. More than 60,000 (a 
rise of 5.5 per cent) were on science, 
engineering, technology and maths 
courses. 

Overall, 306,000 students are study- 
ing at polytechnics this year, 62,800 of 
them on part-time courses and 90,000 
on short courses, according to the 
figures produced by the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics. 


.. / 

Lord Gregson: best way 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Industrialists and academics have re- 
waided with little enthusiasm to u 
proposal for a national education and 
training board to respond to the needs 
ol new technology. 

It is also thought that the Govern- 
ment, which has not yet commented on 
the proposal, will reject the idea, 
according to sources close to the 
House or Lords Select Committee on 
Science and Technology. 

The Select Committee's report. 
Education and Training for New Tech- 
nobgla, published just before Christ- 
mas, argued that only a new national 
body would be up to the job of 
forecasting the needs of the labour 
market and mobilizing resources to 
meet them. It recommended a new 
board, working as part of the Science 
in d Engineering Research Council, 
but reporting' indepei 
mail.' ' 

At the meeting, organized by the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Sir Austin Bide of 
Ohio said the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry questioned the necessity 
for a new training board so long as the 
interaction between education and 
fodugry continued to improve, and 
wi doubtful Whether the SERC was 
tbfc.best J pUce.fpr it. 

Geoffrey Haselden, of 
tera'Ufflv«tity t .also disagreed with 
the idea of inviting the SERC to host 
« board; pointing out that the coun- 
ts responsibilities centre on research 
• w development: 

#0toYer, the chairman of the sub- 
JgQjttce. which wrote the report 
j^Oregsqn, said he was still con 
gravity of Britain’s econo- 
Etyrantscalfed for a new natlonni 
^Initiative... 

JN* felt the. original proposal still 
rawed the best way forward, in spite 
«__anernative suggestions ranging 
government departments 
I® “dependent quango to a cabinet 
eratmiltre,- H i have not yet heard of 
fSj “Restlons that stand up to the 
locating it withitl the SERC," 

itself has so far said little 
•dea. but SfcRC officials 
““W^telhe.counci l will not display any 
for the scheme unless there 
of funding. 

jjjtoveyer, there is hope that some ol 
committee s other . recommertda- 
ta * credits for firms 
sSnthli ,0 education in- 

r»£? , i W lJiP» nd amore favourable 
^se In Whitehall; 


. But first-year enrolments show that 
the rising trend is In reverse. First-year 
enrolments to full-time and sandwich 
first degree courses fell by 0. 1 percent, 
and all enrolments to sandwich courses 
fell by 0.7 per cent. First-year enrol- 
ments to all full-time and sandwich 
courses were up 1.1 per cent. Only 
part-time and higher national award 
courses (up 2.1 per cent and 5.5 per 
cent respectively) were still rising sig- 
nificantly. 

The change is emphasized by com- 
parison with the numbers for 1981/82; 
all full-time and sandwich course en- 
rolments are up 17 per cent since then; 
with those in science, maths and 
engineering up 23.2 per cent and 
administration, business and social 
studies up 14.2 per cent. 


The figures show that 70 per cent of 
polytechnic full-time and sandwich 
students this year are on flist degree 
courses and another 14.3 per cent on 
higher national awards, leaving little 
else to mop up. The largest group of 
students (31 .5 per cent) are on admi- 
nistrative, business ana social studies 
courses; the next are engineering and 
technology, 18.5 per cent, and science 
and maths, 17.9 per cent. The smallest 
groups are language, literature and 
areastudics,3.6pcr cent, and ancillary 
health studies, 2.9 per cent. 

Among part-time students 41.9 per 
cent are doing professional qualifica- 
tions; 21.2 per cent higher national 
awards, and 19.3 per cent first degrees. 
By far the largest group of part-time 
students study administrative, busi- 


ness and social studies - 45.6 per cent - 
compared with 19.1 per cent in en- 
gineering and technology, and 1 1.3 per 
cent in science and maths. 

City of London Polytechnic has the 
largest number of part-time students, 
at 4,340 heavily outnumbering the 
full-time and sandwich ones. The next 
largest arc Manchester, 4,195, and 
Birmingham, 4,140. Only the latter, 
City and Central London have more 
than 1,000 evening students. 

The large city polytechnics domin- 
ate in part-time students - Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, Shef- 
field all have well over 2,000 - while 
the two with the fewest are Ports- 
mouth, 506 and just three evening- 
only students, and Plymouth, 363 and 
no evening students at all. 


Half YTS 
leavers 
find jobs 


Switch places restore Hull to 1981 levels 


About half of the young people who 
left the Youth Training Scheme last 
September obtained jobs while 
another 6 per cent went on to full- 
time further education, according to 
the latest survey from the Manpower 
Services Commission. 

The survey is based on a postal 
questionnaire sent to 15 per cent of 
YTS participants three to tour months 
after they left the scheme. It shows that 
56 per cent Had obtained employment, 
witn roughly the same proportion 
staying with the same employers as 
going to different firms. There were 29 
per cent who were unemployed. 

The proportion obtaining jobs in 
September had declined by a Few per 
cent from the previous months, when 
the numbers actually going into full- 
time work were 60 ana 62 per cent in 
July and August. In the same period 
trainees going on to further education 
ranged from 3 to 4 per cent. 

Welcoming the survey findings, Mr 
Brian Nicholson, chairman of the 
MSC, said that it was gratifying to see 
that a number of young people were 
opting for further education and train- 
ing as well as finding jobs, although he 
did admit that there would be regional 
variations. 

“Taken together with the feci that 85 

P er cent of trainees found YTS useful, 
am sure that tills year's school-leavers 
will disregard biased and negative 
criticisms emanating from some quar- 
ters and consider the scheme on its 
merits”, he said. 

Mr Nicholson was anxious to allay 
any fears that a two year YTS, which is 
now under preparation, would not be 
by n majority of the in- 


by Peter Aspdeit 
Hull University’s electronic engineer- 
ing department has been awarded 24 
extra student places as part or the 
Government's “switch" to science and 
technology - which will bring the 
department back to its pre-1981 cuts 
level. 

Although the department head. 
Professor Alan Pugh, is delighted with 
the extra students, he bitterly con- 


demhs the Goverment's “panic-rid- 
den" policies of the last five years 
which nas produced such sudden fluc- 
tuations in his department numbers. 

His reaction, he says, Is shared by 
many academics involved in science 
and technology, who feel the Govern- 
ment has yet to understand their 
subject, 

The situation at Hull, he says, is a 
classic case study. "Wc were expand- 


ing rapidly from 1975 onwards, when 
electronic engineering became very 
popular, until we were admitting more 
than 60 students a year in 1981. 

“Then came the cuts, which took a 
base line from a couple of years earlier, 
even though numbers were going iro at 
the time. It meant that wc hnn to 
reduce them dramatically to meet the 
University Grants Committee’s econo- 
mies." 


I new PAPERBACK SERIES^ 


Whatever the subje ct... refer to 

MACMILLAN 

dictionaries — 



supported 

(crested parties, let alone young 
pic themselves, especially if 
should be forced to join the scheme at 
any stage through the removal of 
benefits. 

“With the goodwill from employers, 
trade unions, local authorities and the 
education sendee, and the many others 
who have made YTS the success that it 
is, the new scheme could be an even 
better foundation on which younr 
people, could build their careers \ Mr 
Nicnolsort snid. 

The survey shows that only 1 per 
cent went back , fa school, 5 to o per 
cent went on to another YTS scheme 
and 2 per cent did something else. 


senate pay warning 

senate has.added 
i*i_ fof tile lecturers’ nav cam- 
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PICKUP senjinars held 
the country; laat .ypar, ; ■ . ■ ^ 

The intention now is to broaden^ 
■' awareness of the scheme wHWe ^ L 
.tiottt thrdugh a marketing irt'f. ^ 
■: m tiseW paikto ttoin a small 
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elation of University Teachers. Mr 
Malcolm Keight,said;.“Theresolution 
. . : makes a timely point following the 
Green Paper which criticizes the provi- 
sion of higher education in this country 
when resources necessary to provide 
and improve courses are being con- 
tinually reduced; •' 

“This can be seen not only? in the 
level of salaries which universities have 
prepared to offer blit also by. the feet 
that the funding of UnivertitiesJjM 
been cut by 10 percent since 1 1981, with 
serious consequences for the fovel °i 
equipment am 
ivalia 


jquences ror me- 

id facilities which art now 

aval fable.” . 

The AUT has rejected an offer 
per cerit from (fo 
« campaigning fer 


The new paperback 
Macmillan Dictionary 
Series combines excellent 
and established works of 
teaching and reference 
with an attractive series 
format. 

ic authoritative definitions 
and explanations of all 
current terminology 
written by experts 
ic lucidly written entries 
with .thorough cross 
referencing 

* regular new editions 
keep the student up to 
date with the latest 
research, practice and ■ 
technology 

it a clear layout for easy 
reference 

it prices range frpm just 
£6.95 to £9.95 
it inspection copies are • 
available for a full 
examination please usfe 
the coupon provided 


DESIGNED FOB STUUI 


forthcoming titles to the series '■ 
fpubtiation Data: September I9B5J ■ 

DICTIONARY OP ARCHAEOLOGY 
, Mfa whtobmM 

0333378725 $0Bpp Z8-9S 

DICTIONARY OF ACCOUNTING 

0 3» 39333 3 ilOOpp ’EM* 

DICnONARY OF MARKBnNG ; 
AND ADVERTISING vj : . 

DICnONARY OF ASTRONOMY 

andEdlthn^. .. 


MACMILLAN 

PlUiSS 


The first 8 Odes Ip the series (Publication Date: May 1985} . 

DICTIONARY OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 2nd edition 
Dennis Langley and Michael Shain 

Hie first edition was nominated as en outstanding reference work of 1983 by 
the American library Association. The second edition indudes a 30X revision 
on the 6000 entries. 

0 333 37261 1 3?2pp £8.95 

DICTIONARY OF MODERN ECONOMICS 2nd edition 

Edited by David W. Pence 
a lt Is the only heavyweight In its Held’ 1ES 
0 333 35173 8 48Bpp E6.95 

DICTIONARY OF ENERGY 

Edited by Malcolm Blaster 

. . . . •excellent book' . a valuable inteniisdpllnaiy dfcbonaryof aneigy ’ Natun 
.033336867 3 314pp E7.95 

DICTIONARY OF DATA COMMUNICATIONS 2nd edition '• 
Charles SI pel 

'State of the art* explanations for thla fast developing field. 

0333 37083 X .344pp E8.05 

DICTIONARY OF MICROCOMPUTING 3rd edition 
Charles Shipl 

toll explai^ttcma for terms arid Jargon wed In mTcropOBJputing. 

■ , p 333; 37082 -1 • 544pp E8.P5 . • j ; ■ 

StTlDENT ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIOLOGY 
Edfted by Mldwrt Mean ■■' 

Contains oyer 7000 entries- * "compralienafve and weD h formed book' _ 
rnv Society 

0 333 28194 2 450pp £7.95 

Dictionary of life sciences 2nd edition 

Tte^^S^of coverage Is 'excellent including terms often found In current 
journal arOdea that have not yet reached the newest text bocks' 

, Science Books end ftfms 
0333 38647 7 400pp £9.95 

DICTIONARY OF Y«B BNVDldNMBNT 2nd edition 

' '^^ndmSb^'anmtuseMandti^twtatoiiefOT 
obvtoua need' Bfohgtsl 

0333 37931 9 536pp £8.95 ■ ; 

rnisPEcnoN copy request form 

I itadttraand lecturers fn the UK are tnvHed to serrffaclnspecUcmcaptewtth I 

* a view to couriM adoption or recorotnendetton. Please Hot the into required 
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FREEPOST, Basingstoke. 
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Adding fuel to 
the name game 

The Associnlion of Polytechnic 
Teachers has suggested new names 
and criteria for classifying polytechnics 
and colleges la the Nalianal Advisory 
Body. 

where institutions arc recom- 
mended to become degree awarding 
bodies they should be called either 
“polytechnic university" for those who 
were formerly polytechnics, or 
“toucher training university” for 
“monotechnic institution of the 
appropriate standing", the letter says. 

Factory wired up 

South Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education has set up Its own electro- 
nic factory to enhance students' Job 
opportunities on one of Its new high 
technology courses developed in re- 
sponse to industrialists' demands. 

The course is a two-yenr full-time 
Higher National Diploma In electro- 
nic production. 


OU ‘should help plug skills gap’ 


by Maggie Richards 
and Olga Wojtas 
A call for new links to be established 
between the Government and the 
Open University to help fill the skills 
gap in Britain's newer industries has 
come from Sir Kenneth Corfield. 
chairman and chief executive of Stan- 
dard Telephones and Cables. 

Addressing an OU degree ceremony 
in Birmingham on Saturday, Sir Ken- 
neth said Britain's universities pro- 
duced intellects which ranked with any 
in the world. 

The OU was uniquely placed to 
make a significant contribution to- 
wards matching knowledge to indust- 
rial needs through training and retrain- 
ing on nn individual basis. 

“There are many thousands of 
graduates and others with trained 
minds, but whose cognitive learning is 


in unsuitable subjects," Sir Kenneth 
said. “Conversion courses for 'these 
people would be low in unit cost and 
extremely effective provided that they 
were available on a large enough scale. 
Tinkering at the edges is not enough." 

Sir Kenneth, who received an OU 
honorary doctorate at the ceremony, 
referred to current employment levels 
in the western world, and declared: 
“The problem of today is not the 
unemployment per se. ft is the total 
mismatch of people's skills and those 
required in the resurgence of our 
economy.” 

The Open University's principle of 
open access is in jeopardy, with Scot- 
land suffering disproportionately, a 
Liberal MP has warned. 

Mr Archy Kirkwood, MP for Rox- 
burgh and Berwickshire, has learned 
in a Parliamentary answer that two 
thirds of next session's new Open 


, University undergraduate places in 
Scotland are already filled by the 
overflow from previous years’ applica- 
tions. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education, said that although 1986 
admissions had not yet been com- 
pleted, estimates showed that 
nationally nround 42 per cent of new 
places would be filled by previous 
applicants, rising to 67 per cent in 
Scotland. 

Sir Keith had said there was no 
information available for each Scottish 
region, but Mr Kirkwood is pressing 
for a breakdown of the figures, and 
hopes to have an adjournment debate 
on the issue before the end of the 
summer term. 

An Open University spokeswoman 
said: “Obviously the cuts have affected 
us Increasingly and anything that 
strikes at open access is very much to 
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polyocracy begins to feel its age 
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which will report ,rorS>K 
autumn," she added 
which has emerged is that 

people questioned this year on 
they turned down a place wM 
university. 195 

1,500 a P pIican,s tort 

if per ° f Prospective undergrade 

ates and 47 per cent who wanted^ 
follow the OU's associate chut... 


National Association of 
? C rhus i n Further and Higher 
l&Ston celebrated its tenth 
Krsary aat its annual conference 
rKSh over a dull and torptd 
n.nk Holiday weekend. 

^Maybe the sleepiness of the south- 


J? invaded the atmosphere of the 
ffloference in the cit/s Guildhall. 

there was no miners strike or 
Ker CND affiliation to stimulate 
C°Srist adrenalin. Maybe the 
t^th anniversary marked some rite de 
for tfie association. The 
Sg of Nalfhe perhaps? 

*lSe 450 delegates seemed to find it 
' difficult to get excited. The embarras- 
' ^defeats of the executive trving as 
is to keep that peculiarly Nalfhe 
balance between radicalism and 
tion. did not seem tc 
intoxication. Even 


cau- 


Poor copy 


The Government's consultative docu- 
ment on copyright has been attacked 
as a failure by the Council for Educa- 
tional Technology. It says the propos- 
nls fail to deal with all the audio-visual 
copying now taking place which will 
continue under any new legislation. 
The document does not provide for 
education to make direct copies and 
excludes computer programs. 

Silver study 

Dr Harold Silver, principal of Bul- 
mershe College of Higher Education, 
Is to lead a study of research in 
teacher education, teaching and 
(earning for the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 


Poly posts 


Birmingham Polytechnic has two new 
assistant directors: Mr David Warner. 
37, former coordinator of the Coven- 
try consortium (the link between 
Coventry (Lanchestcr) Polytechnic t 
and Warwick University) is fo be Head - 
of Birmingham’s publicity and market- 
ing unit, and Mr De^ek Winslow, 46, 
hgad of language studies at Ealing 
Cp Uegfi of Higher Education. Is to be 
responsible for staffing. 
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Fighting poverty! Phil Woolar, president of the National Union of 
SMS iow \g* in Trafalgar Square after launching 

tWs Joint NUS and War on Want “Challenging third world poverty 


Attenborough draws up 
arts charter for disabled 


Jewish court to settle row 


A special ecclesiastical Court is to settle 
the row : over Rabbi Shnche Lieber- 
man, one of Europe's leading rabbi die 
/authorities who has been dismissed 
from his pojt as a lecturer at the JcWsV 
College. m, London. _ . ;; 

> i,The court was adt ^p ' after .Rabbi! 
Uebetman registered a claim with an : 
industrial tribunal, protesting. that W 
has been unfairly dismissed. The court 
will hear evidence from the college 
principal, Dr Jonnihan Sacks, the 
chairman of the college council, Mr 
Stanley Kfllms, and the Chief Rabbi. 
•Sir Immanuel. Jakobovits. 1 

The highly unusual niove has been 
- !° ,r 7 to contain , the acrimony 

Which has surrounded Rabbi Lleber- 
-man’s dismissal.- 1 •• 


f When we last- moved house about 
years ago l relented to pressure- 
ftora ri»y wife and threw out my 
W ° r Ibe Robbins report 
with alt its appendices. .Sir Keith 
Joseph's .Green Paper on Higher 
^education, into the 1990s will not 
SiifTer the, same fate. Allhough its 60, 
^ipige* cost will ^ . 

.vpiumtj'-buLais^ because lb Irby,. ; 
dHwparitfW mpr«of*wabdroiU. 
nrther tiiiw| a* milestone, • V. 

1 think It is . -qrsiite Wrong to 
coippare the ttyo documents. Re-;, 
grettably, 4hlS Vfbs-npt qn attefnbt!.; 
;to seek common ground, orv to usea ; 1 
dirty word, , consenimsi .'aboul thtf 1 
fttture pf. higher education, deaWW/- 
ihp cpnsulti^hm, pariicuUJriywUi,^; 
;the UGC. and: (hrNABj' and lhe ,; 
work of LlndQp.Jhrreitand oihprsj:.*; 
And although it Is a green and hot a 
white paper there is such, p strong - 
element of Conservative " 

Ideology In It that ft chntjdt'bi: 
regarded as huich more |hah the . ' 
product of this particular! adhtihls-i''; 

‘"ife- ft. 1 ! 8 , l!Mr. Wi 


Rabbi Licberinnn, 57, was officially 
made redundant from the college 
several months ago, because of falling 
student numbers- He has taught at the 
college For. I4years, . . 

Ho * Is" alleging, 'hoWeVcr, that the 
college s grounds for redundancy were 
Spurious,, and'that ,the reasons for his 
departure were more connected with a 
theological disagreement he had with 
the college’s principal. Rabbi 'Sacks. ■ 

Two rabbis from Antwerp and one 
irom London will -preside. over the 
special court, which must meet by 
mid-June. If it cannot reach a verdict 
within three months. Rabbi Lieber- 
man has reserved the right to continue 
proceedings at the industrial tribunal. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Institutions of higher education should 
admit disabled students on the basis of 
their abilities and not their likely 
employment prospects, a report on the 
arts and the disabled published this 
week recommends. 

The report, the outcome of work by 
the Committee of Inquiry into the Arts 
and the Disabled chaired by Sir 
Richard Attenborough outlines a four- 
prong; strategy for higher education 
covering changing attitudes, policy 
making, better access and contacts. 

Employment prospects should 
neither be assumed nor taken into 
account by colleges when considering 
the admission of disabled students, 
says the report. The only criterion 
should be their ability, with appropri- 
ate support, to complete the course to 
the necessary standards. 

Information on careers in the arts 
and the possible irrelevance of disabili- 
ties to the prospects of success should 
be more widely publicized and discus- 
sed within the careers service, it' adds. 

The committee was disturbed to find 
from a survey of seven Scottish col- 
leges that disabled students were often 
discouraged from applying for arts 
subjects in colleges and universities by 


careers officers and relatives becai« 
of precarious career opportunities. 

“The tendency is to eneouiasc 
would-be students towards compute 
and other technical studies. Em 
strongly motivated students can be 
deterred from applying by the exposi- 
tion that the college will not welcomt 
an application nor be able to respond 
to special need”, the report says. 

Only one of the Scottish colleges hid 
a written policy. The report recom- 
mends that all institutions of highs 
education in the arts should hive t 
published policy on the admission ud 
support or disabled students. 

it also recommends that a special 
fund be set up by the Secretary of Star 
for Education to provide disabled 
students with suitably adapted facili- 
ties. 

Agencies involved with disability 
should also seek ways of collaborate 
on a regional basis with the providers 
of adult education and with arts fund- 
ing bodies, 

A ns and Disabled People, Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry under Sir 
Richard Attenborough, published^ 
Carnegie U K Trust by Bedford Stfhaw 
Press, £4.95, 


The final segment of the Alvey pro- 
gramme for advanced computer re- 
search got off the ground last week 
■ with the announcement of 10 projects 
worth £7.8 million for wOck on compu- 
ters which understand human speech, 
It has taken nearly two years since 
the launch of the £350 million, five- 


speech computers project launched 


ro- 



year pron&m tne to set up these pi 
lects which fall under the “Man 
Machine Interface" heading of the 
overall Alvey scheme. Tills reflects the 
difficulty of defining the key problems 
in this field, whichls one of the main 
areas where advances are needed to 
make the, leap to the so-called fifth- 

g eneration computer first conceived 
y the Japanese. : , ( 

Thfr ten, projects, announced by Mr 


Geoffrey Pattie, minister for industry 
and information technology, are all 
aimed at helping develop computers 
which can listen and talk, bypassing 
the keyboard instructions now needed 
to make machines do our bidding. 
They involve nine, universities and six 
companies, and -the Government will 
pay £5.8 million of the £7.8 million 
total cost. 

- This reflects the . heavy academic 
involvement, and the speculative state 
of the Held is shown by the high 
proportion - five out of ten - of the 
projects which are university based, 
with the industrial “uncle" required 
under Alvey rules, 

THe six projects include acoustic 
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. tlons In the FutUresbould be looked 
upon as a challenge. We should be 
developing policies to encourage 
.mariy more wgtnen and working 

P®°P*«» « qs mature 
for. - .studritts.’ lntq these /places. ; We ' 
jnet * ^ -sh^ulfl , be looking for a, dramatic 


. ^ ....... dratoadc , 

expansion of the praportlbii of oar 
population pariid pating In higher' 
'education.. As well as. saybis we 


analysis of speech at Sussex Uniwra- 
ly, and work at Leeds and Sheffield 
Universities and Queen Mary Cowge. 
London. The five full-scale collabora- 
tions with industry include teatnsbon 
British Telecom, Logics and Cara- 
bridge University looking nt a vow 
operated database Inquiry system »d 
a project to develop Chinese spec® 
recognition involving the School a 

Oriental and African Studies and U» 
versity College, London. ■ 

It is generally regardedns unreajna 
to expect startling progress to sp«T 
understanding in the remaining span? 
Alycy, and companies and umveriiro 
in the programme are already sod*- 
ing out the prospects for a Govern* 
ment-backed Alvey phase two ~ 

Wo need more resources spep* 
education. We need the EddcnH<W 
Maintenance Allowances ftr,“ 
18-year-olds that Shirley VMJHajtf 
ana we have been advocating,'^ 
some years past. And we oeedw 
look upon all of this as an in«»' 
ment fo the future. .We need » 
.separate 'capital and - current w 
penditure In Government account*. 
We/need to attract the moxlmj® 
possible' private money: not, W 
substitute for Inadequate P ul1 ^ 

finance but ^ a. suppfonient w 

partnership with It., < ;■ >.j ; . 

One frirther thought. The roe r 
enCes to Wales apd Holland fotaUj 
• : reinforce my view that the quicks 
we devolve more real P°wer to tbejn 



more tlvillied society with more 
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tjon. did not seem to provoke the usual 
ication. Even the condemnation 
ulM .i most recent teach* 
provided only a mild 

°A?Natftie's very first conference, at 
Buxton in 1976. a Labour Secretary of 
State was fiercely heckled by demon- 
rtrators protesting about an earlier 
wave of college closures. Last 
weekend in Plymouth “Save Marjons 
burners were unfurled and "Save 
North Riding" T-shirts were worn in 
solidarity but the secretary of the 
National Advisory Body walked the 
onrldors unrebuked. 

Appraisal plan 
meets opposition 

College lecturers are committed to 
refusing to engage in talks on any form 
of appraisal system which involve 
threats to promotion or job security. 
They may also fosort to industrial 
action if (heir campaign against its 
iairoduction fails. 

Delegates defended lecturers 
aplnst what was described as Sir Keith 
kneph's “ill-informed and ideological- 
ly inspired attacks" on their compe- 
tence. 

However, they acknowledge that 
properly resourced staff development 
should be an integral part of the 
professional experience of all staff. 

Mr Norman Jemison, from northern 
reEkm, said: “Sir Keith should not 
dope the public Into believing that a 
number bf lecturers are bad at 
itartojjs." 

Dcfeples rejected a proposal to set 
«« the terms that the union would 
•Jttjit for an agreed appraisal system, 
wJobnQitk. frqm tne north-west. 
£. . t™ me Rnnly on the Govcm- 
real Issue is not Inefficient 
sla ™g wit Insufficient staffing." 

Rule change 

defeated a call to 
2? l “ e l&l Trade Union Act and 
•*Manfrontaiion with the law, 
they unanimously sup- 
jT” 1 a ..JdoHoa urging resistance to 
"JJS 6 «U»r than through the uni- 
owa decision-making process, 
« re Private session gave the ncccs- 
»ry two thirds majority to enable a 
^ Conference to be called. 




claim 

AHeShfll •- wd 1 discrimination In 
ijg**, * u P5rannuatiort scheme 
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— *"1 ^d common law 

• all, conference decided. 


Somehow it did not feel like the 
annual convention of that menacing 
media phenomenon, the polyocracy. 
Maybe an older Natfhe, of civic recep- 
tions rather than the sectarian fringe, 
of Whitsun family breaks rather than 
fly-sheet propaganda, is reasserting 
itself. Or maybe Natfhe is getting 
older. 

Another contrast with Natfhe’s early 
years was that then higher education 
seemed to be the association's exposed 
flank. Most people expected 
polytechnic teachers to be seduced by 
the separatism of academic drift and 
the colleges of education were caught 
in a wasting crisis. 

The Plymouth conference showed 
how this world has been turned upside 
down. With the erosion of local demo- 
cracy and the imperialism of the MSC, 
further education is now the raw flank. 
Natfhe is torn in two, particularly on 
the Youth Training Scheme; should it 
oppose YTS root-and-branch, or work 
to ameliorate its harshest features and 
try to incorporate it back into further 
education? 

The conference flexed its ideological 
(and elitist?) muscles and voted to 
oppose YTS. despite the pleadingof its 
general secretary, Mr Peter Dawson. 
But this vote is unlikely to modify 
Natfhe’s critically collaborative 
approach to the MSC. The final speech 
in a good debate, an emotional but 


effective plea for Natfhe’s continued 
involvement from a YTS trainer, se- 
cured a kind of moral majority for this 
position. 

Higher education is less treacherous 
territory for Natfhe, despite three 
emergency resolutions, on Lindop, 
on the Green Paper and on college 
closures, all passed on the first day at 
Plymouth. As recently a two years 
ago the association's membership of 
the NAB was a bitterly contested 
knife-edge issue; now it is an uncon- 
troversial fact of Natfhe life. 

Some of course still believe that 
through the NAB the association has 
become a prisoner of policy apparatus. 
But far more recognize the strong 
identification between NAB and Nat- 
fhe policies. 

However much it offends activist 
sentiment, Natfhe swims in the higher 
education mainstream. Its resolution 
on Lindop was harsh- but milder by all 
accounts than the NAB officers' first 
draft comment, Its resolution on the 
Green Paper could have been written 
by the vice chancellors, except for the 
phrase about second-class funding of 
the public sector. 

The greying of Natfhe is even appa- 
rent on the bottom-line issue of pay. 
The sound and fury of the set-piece 
battles of structural symbolism, flat- 
rates, LI-LII mergers and the rest, 
which dominated conferences at the 
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turn of the decade have died away. 
Instead a selfish sobriety has taken 
over. 

The only spark of adventurism, the 
only whiff of the bad old militant days, 
were provoked by the Trades Union 
Act which requires unions to hold 
strike ballots and outlaws indirect 
elections. The platform wanted to 
bring Nat fhe's rules into reluctant line; 
the floor resisted. An irrelevant con- 
troversy, but one that jangles too many 
political nerves. Ironic ' that Mrs 
Thatcher should come to the rescue of 
leftist activism - but there ngnin 
perhaps not. 


David Jobbins, Felicity Jones and Peter Scott report from Plymouth on the 
annual conference of the National Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education . 

Pay action to be stepped up 


More selective strike action in the 
colleges is threatened for the new 
academic year unless there is a break- 
through in the salaries dispute. 

And Natfhe is to intensify its current 
campaign of industrial action by taking 
steps to extend its ban on voluntary 
duties to nil its 770 branches. In a 
ballot, 95 per cent of branches affect- 
ing 75 per cent of mfembers have said 
they will ban overtime and refuse to 
cover for absent colleagues. 

General Secretary Mr Peter Dawson 
reiterated the union’s longstanding 
demands For replacement of the De- 
partment of Education and Science- 
dominated Burnham Further Educa- 
tion Committee by voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining on all terms of employ- 
ment, Calling for the repeal of the 


Remuneration of Teachers Act he 
said: “The events of this last year prove 
conclusively how necessary this is." 

Delegates decided to prepare with 
other teaching unions for a “protracted 
campaign". Chair of the salaries panel, 
Mr Brian Jones, said: "It will be a long 
hard struggle but we are determined to 
win.” 

An emergency motion instructed 
union leaders to bring proposals for 
selective strike action from September 
to the July national council. Other 
voluntary duties which may be banned 
include collection of student fees and 
cooperation in providing administra- 
tive statistics and branches where the 


necessary majority for industrial ac- 
tion was not obtained in the first ballot 

Youth scheme condemned 
in surprise policy switch 
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Simmering, hostility to the Youth 
Training Scheme bubbled over into 
outright opposition in a surprise policy 
reversal, which has put the Natfhe 
leadership in a dilemma. 

The conference motion resolved (p 
oppose the YTS and to seek provision 
for all 16 to 19-ycar-olds with financial 
support for students which did not 
distinguish between full-time educa- 
tion and training schemes. 

The resdlutioin will affect discus- 
sions with the TUC and Manpower 
Services Commission over the scheme 
and could pull the rug from under 
many Natfhe members who hpve been 
trying to improve schemes locally. Mr 
Brian Jones, moving the motion for 
the south-east region, said the YT5 
had turned into a conscription service. 
He wanted “a clear message that we 
will fight tooth and nail tq protect 

S people and go for something 
is in their interest . 

' He Said that it was time that the 
union came clean instead of worrying 
about the TUC’s attitude, "If we do 
not stand by our .young people for real 
choice and resources then who wilt/ 
he asked. 


r jasjse$ ^ shQ^Idnotbetransferred , 

education into . lization then we also occept that we do 


^ recreation services not believe in a comprehensive system 

by de legates, .' .of education,” he said, 

^tihuing education ' Regions are to monitor 
M^dtee 1 , Said the fixampifcs munity-based adult education pcMt? i 
-iq Birmingnanj view of the tendency to tr^rthem 
fffwed the influence S the to the youth and comttiunljy.se' Varies 

^*1?. ^Mlt' education which ' to oppose attempts to reduce satarles 




•ti;:l -•• 



Mr Tom May. from East Anglia 
region, asked whether teachers had 
been considered traitors to education 
when they opposed the: I l-p|us. “We 
are in exactly the same position. Will 
the bourgeoisie become engineers and 
themselves to the plough . . . there 
. comes a point when this scheme is 
diabolical.” 

Struggling to defend the association 
over the YTS, Mr Ed Sullivan said It 
had campaigned excessively against 
compulsion and had dosed down bad 
schemes, and pushed the TUC towards 
a two-year scheme, and 13 weeks 
off-the-job training, j 

Mr Peter Dawson, tfcro association: 
general secretary, did hot see now it 
could campaign f ° r 
once it had opposed 1 the YTS. “The 
union would not be taken seriously, 
he said. 

One youth scheme supervisor, Ms 
Jenny Wilson, said: "I Yeally think this 
union should hflve had this debate 
three years ago before I joined. 1 am 
very well a ware, of the problem with 
VI'S and appreciate the intervention 
to prove it. - 

1 The decision was confused when , 
delegates agreed next day; that. YTS.. 
supervisors should" jiejop Burnham 
scales salaries apd cpnd tions and fhat 
the union should negbtiate for them; 

'fhe motion called iipon focaLau- , 
thoritiei to base ^emes. in education 
departments and around ; further 
education colleges. Supervlsors are 
seen a4 cheap labour; undermining .. 
other members: pay asihey ea fJ 6 ^P® r 


will be re-balloted. 

Calling for support from delegates. 
Mr Fawzi Ibrahim, for the executive, 
said a 4 per cent rise was like being 
mugged in the street. The slogan he 
would like to see adopted was “Stop 
thief: Thatcher is a mugger". 

There were a few moments of dis- 
cord when president Mr Bill Hoad 
followed precedent and refused to take 
a speaker in opposition. Former presi- 
dent’Mr Malcolm Lee said there were 
delegates with, reservations and it 
should have been possible for someone 
to speak against it. But his challenge to 
the ruling was defeated. 

Delegates instructed their nego- 
tiators not to engage in “trade offs" 
between salaries and conditions. 

NAB ’s new 

exercise 

opposed 


Delegates set Natfhe op . a 1 collision 
course with the National Advisory 
Body on key planks of Us new planning 
exercise, as well as over its recom- 
mendations for teacher training 
places. 

A motion passed unanimously de- 
clared the union's opposition lodpc 
concept of "critical mass", or i mini- 
mum size, as a test of viability for 

departments and institutions. And it 

warned that the NAB P°bcy : of 
reaching an overall staffing ratio ot 
12:1 would damage standards and 
worsen the lot, of Natfhe members 

The resolution criticized the NAB 
foradopting, in critical mass, a concept 
inappropriately borrowed from nuc^ 
leaf 'physics. Tne theme was taken up 
by Mr Mike ‘Farmer- an executive 
member speaking for the union s art 
and design standing committee. 

The accident at Three Mile Island s 
was an example oLthd f] an 8 e ^ # 9j 
critical mass, ne said, adding. . It « 
intellectually shoddy and would tesplt 
in a whole series of .departmental 
closure's. Therp are riot enough Jack 
Lemmons around to save them all. 
We can’t allow small departments; to 
become foe fall-out frpiq this missile. 

There was Indignation at the Gov 
emment’s decision to exclude the 
polytechnics from the first phase of Its . 
}AS- million “switch". Initiative. Mr; 
.Roger Jihkirisdn, atiotper .member of: 
the executive;, said thfc exclusion ;had 




Catching 
up with 
reality 

Although in the education world we 
are supposed to be pushing forward 
the frontiers of knowledge we seem to 
be the last to catch up with political 
reality. Practically everyone else has 
recognized that this Government has 
railed In everything It has turned Its 
hand to (even the rate of Inflation} 
and should not be taken too seriously 
while they eke out the remains of 
their term or office. And yet such is 
the lock of self-confidence In higher 
education that we seem incapable of 
going on the attack. 

Non-teaching unions may not like 
Uic present system which is elitist and 
anti-working class but even wc arc 
prepared to defend the corner of 
universities In the generalized attack 
because our ftiture Is also at stake. 
Where nre our leaders? Bursting Into 
tears is not regarded In his hard- 
nosed world as being an effective 
form of political campaigning. 
Perhaps the lack of confidence stems 
from uncertainties about what form 
of government we will have after the 
next general election. 

There arc doubts about (he com- 
mitment by all parties to higher 
education and the current deep de- 
pression over universities may be due 
to a conviction that we have no 
friends In any of them. No party has 
pledged Itself to reverse the cuts of 
elected, and ir we end up with a 
“hung** Parliament (or "balanced” 
depending on your point of view) 
thep it Is Certain that the present 
downward trend w 111 not be reversed. 

What do we expect of our leaders? 
The following represent a selection of 
positive suggestions. Firstly there 
should be an approach to Govern- 
ment and other political parlies by all 
interest groups In universities, on a 
joint basis, to outline the damaging 
effects of cuts. 

Secondly, In our response to the 
UGC, programme of development 
letter, 1 universities should be positive 
arid ‘expansionist, not weak- kneed 
and terrified. .Thirdly we should 
catalogue and publicize the effects of 
neglect on the maintenance of bulld : 
lugs and the virtual standstill on 
capital building in universities. We 
all live with these effects and know 
that In the near future the damage 


wiD be permanent. Why not say sol 

detail? ■ 

Fourthly we should be prepared to 
stand- up for oiir overseas students, 
and the scandalous treat ment they 
receive. The Green Paper says the 
'British taxpayer, should not subsidize 
overseas students. Blit we know In 
practice It is now the other way 
round. They get a poor bargain from 
us educationally and from the point 
. of view of responding to special needs 
of accommodation and diet. Conse- 
quently they arc voting with their feet , 
and other countries are benefiting. 

Fifthly II Is a falriy basic tenet of all 
personnel work that you' dp not get 
the best out of stalTlf you constantly 
clobber them on the head, undermine 
their conditions of service, keep their 
pay levels below the rate of Inflation, 
and tell them that they should work 
harder or.be closed down, merged, 
severed or have their research, taken, 
aWay. ' i ' 

;• Thte Government Is arollpus to 
ensure freedom pf speech on .cam" 
puses, so we should feel free. to, toll 
them that before "rolling Ufo wjeket 
for rationalization” It Is nof riqrnial 
, to run over .the cricketers in the 
process 


I^taiDonaghy 


education which - to oppose attempts to r Wcet f |, M contact ttno. snoner . 

accept the munidpa- -n education ■ staffs 
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The author is chair; of the Nalgo 
notional university committee and of 
not SS SnsulT but a iyell- . L tHe,^fmde unfair side, 'VnterMW 

considered ^nd .malpyblent- pne, * - i \ 
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Where dates mean 
hymns, not hers . . . 

William Norris reports from Lynchburg, Virginia 
on the success of Liberty University 







Imagine a university where students 
are forbidden to wear jeans, where 
drinking n pint of beer can lend to 
expulsion, and where members of (he 
opposite sex may not be alone 
together “In any uulighled urea after 
dusk' 1 . 

Imagine a - university where 
students* hair may not be over the 
ears or collar, where girls’ skirts must 
not be shorter than two Inches above 
the centre of the knee, and where 
dating Is strictly prohibited. 

Imagine a university where pop 
records are confiscated, where televi- 
sion movies are censured, demon- 
strations not allowed, nnd students' 
rooms subject to search. 

Fmnglnc no more. The place exists. 
And it Is called, Ironically, "Liberty 
University". . 

The Liberty campus, in Lynch- 
burg,. •: Virginia, b Americas 
newest university. It. was founded In 
1971 by the Rev Jerry Falwell as the 
: Liberty Baptist College, and has just 
achieved university status. And what 
Is more, the place Is, booming. Unde- 
. terred by a book of rules and regula-. 
tions more suitable to a monastery or \ 

• penitentiary, 6,000 students, arc r*x- 
:• pected t6 have signed on by the 
5 autumn. Mr Fafyill, those evangelist 

empire now grosses b bout $200 mil- 
lion a .year, is hoping It will grow 
within 25 years to a population of 
50,Q00 Undergraduates. 

Like Mr Falwell himself. Liberty 

■ UnlversUy lias .grown from small 
heeinnlngs In' Lynchburg: Since 
1977, when the college moved from 
the Thomas Road Baptist Church 
which provided the springboard for 
the preacher's “moral majority" cru- 
sWe, R has put up 33 building* at a 
cost of $30 million on a. 250-acre 

, campus - part of 4.4(H) pares which 
the university owns on the edge of 
. town;. Another $10 million worth of 
buildings are already. . under con- 

■ sttuctiqn, and the future plans In- 

• elude a jl),M 0-Seat basketball arena. 


Tb® money fpr all this has come- 
from' ; ..Mr Falwell*^: flind-iralslug 
appals on his television programme. 
The Old-Tini? t Gospel Hour wnlch Is' 
now shown on ntqre than 500 stations . 

states .and several 

rAMlmt 1 - 'll 1 !.-: " J.. It • I ... 


, v, . ,, „ Countrics. Tlie programme', 
9 powerfrl role hr attract; , 

Appi^tlonS ; from' would-be 
undcroraduates^haVQ doubled 'ijfiis 
; year from the I9$4 flgprei and they 
cannot claim, thm : they' tore hut 
wdrhpd aboiit the strfbgent jetrimi i 
Each receives a bpohlctcntitJedThp 
Libkrty Way which promfscs a cam- 
pus life 'devoid ,'of single dating,' 
smoking, drlnklhg, rock mdslcja’hd 
1 most.' movies and :4D television 
! f. (Dynasty and Dallas Hro atdong (he 
i programmes banned). ' 

. “The student who Is Interested In 
. 'doing . his own thing* wiU .rtdf be; 
’ happy," the booklet warns wlth-nita- 
. sive understatement; On jhfe other 
hand, (hose who are happy ta coh- 


if -j ! 

f-J J.. 1-: 

j 


; whcnispfeakteg to or about fMulty. 
j^v.Ikimonstratjdhs. 'Not allowed 
-UflSH approved by administration, 
i ' •/Chapel a|tendance at Sunday and. 
Vi Wednesday schlces of ThomasRmid 


administration, 
e at Sunday and 


French boost research jobs 

Thn Frpnrh nnvprrun.'nf ic nlnnnino In fhrpp vpars IQKA tn lOfiS vuhiph thn ■ . 


form to Mr Falwcll's standards will 
face few other barriers to entry. If 
they arc high school graduates, they 
will be accepted. Provided, that is, 
that (hey are prepared to sign a 
pledge that they are “born again" 
Christians. 

With double parturition as the 

E rinie qualification for entry, It is 
ardly surprising that the academic 
standard or Liberty freshmen Is less 
than outstanding. Last year’s crop of 
1 ,600 scored an average of 41 5 In the 
mntliematics section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and 389 in the verbal 
section. The national SAT average 
for these two examinations was 471 
and 426. A quarter or these new 
..students were required to enrol In 
one of five remcdinl courses. 

■The rules of Liberty University are 
ns foHows: . 

' • Dress and appearance codes: Men 
- dress shirt and tie, neat slacks (no 
jeans) dress shoes (no tennis shoes), 
until 4:3l]pin. Socks at all times, Hair 
• may not be over the ears or collar -no 
beards - moustaches heatly trimmed 
* (no handlebars). Women r> casual 
dresses (no. skirts ; shorten limn two 
Inches from middle of knee), jum- 
pers, skirts with sweater or blouse 
until 4.30pm. Nothing tight, scant, 
backlog or low In the neckline. 

.- Shorts only at (he tennis and basket- 
ball counts. Casual dress criroute to 
dnd from ■those' areas. Men and 1 
women , have separate areas for 
sunbathing. ; Female. sludenti must. 


wear a modest on^plKe nalhlngsuit . 

• Dating. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores may not single date. Identi- 
fication Is checked at the security 
gate. Occupants Qf any vehicle leav- 
. lng : campus shall be considered .dat- 
ing when both men and women are In 
the same vehicle. No personal display 
of affection. Students of both sexes 
’ may not be alone In academic build- 1 
ings Without staff- supervision or : In- 
an y u nllghled area after dusk. 

- • Ty/niovles .■ Television not allowed 
.In dormitories, Students may Watch 
approved TV. shows Tn 1 lounge. Oh- 
. campus movies; are Ceinsoredi 
. ;•, Music. No rdeki dlsdb, country' 
and western or Christian rock. Tapes 
jahd Tcebrds. of. such’ will be ' Confis- 
cated. ■ v- .. . • ■ .i v : 

t • RfcspeeU Students itmst address 
. ' faculi J- and staff by proper academic 
■i • ulfr i and vwlir not. use first .names 


The French government is planning to 
create almost 4,500 new jobs for 
scientists and engineers over the next 
three years ns part of u renewed effort 
to boost the nation’s strength in scien- 
tific and technological research. 

A special effort will be mode to 
create new posts for young scientists - 
whether in universities, in government 
laboratories or in private companies - 
as well as encouraging research work- 
ers to adopt a more flexible attitude to 
their worlc by moving across both 
disciplinary and professional bound- 
aries. 

At the same time, the government is 
planning to introduce a newsystem of . 
independent committees for judging 
the results of government-sponsored 
research projects, using tne same 
approach as that which it has recently 
adopted for evaluating the perform- 
ance of universities. 

These steps are each part of a new 
bill covering research policy for the 

Faculty 
role ‘is 
undermined’ 

If academic standards are slipping, 
blame the university administrators 
and not the faculty unions. That is the 
view of Benjamin Ernst, general 
secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

He told the annual conference of the 
National Centre for the Study of 
Collective Bargaining in Higher 


t-onective bargaining in Higher 
Education and the Professions in New 
York that administrators were under- 
mining the tenure and seniority sys- 
tems in the United States. They were 
hiring more part-time faculty and 
laying off junior faculty before they 
obtained tenure. ‘‘And that does no- 
thing for university excellence.” 

Despite bargaining agreements, the 
administrators hud retained enough 
.flexibility to divert mohey from faculty 
salaries. As a result, faculty members 
had lost purchasing power over the 
past decade. 

Mr Ernst also cpn tended that by 
creating a two-tier salary system, 
paying science and engineering profes- 
sors more than those; in the humani- 
ties, administrator* were causing 
radical divisions within colleges. They 
were also undermining faculty’s role in 
collegial governance by consulting 
alumni, students and the public, in 
making policy and curriculum deci- 
sions. . , " 


three years 1986 to 1988 which the 
government is shortly to introduce into 
Hie French parliament. It will succeed 
an initial law passed by the socialist 
government soon after coming to pow- 
er in 1981 and covering tne years 
1982/85. 

Presenting an outline of some of the 
main provisions of the new bill in Paris 
Inst week, prime minister M Lnurcnt 
Fabius said that one of its aims will be 
to provide it further buost in the 
amount of money spent by France on 
research and development. Tills has 
already risen from 1.8 per cent of the 
gross national product in 1980 to 2.25 
per cent at present, and is planned to 
increase still further to 2.6 per cent by 
1988. 

This target may prove excessively 
optimistic, since it would require a real 
growth in the science budget of 4 per 
cent a year nbove inflation. Previously, 
the government had committed itself 
to reaching 2.5 per cent of GNP by this 


year, in practice being forced k 
economic pressures to make 1*3 


New name 
in ‘super’ 
league 


Chairman attacks his own commission 


reouceo tins iigure. q|| p 

However whereas this p m J lWfcUv 
cuiil was to have been achieved 2 _ „ . on ri 

by increased government surf; by Thomas Lana 
large-scale research pro grai K& Be University of Calgary is about to 
eulnrly in areas such as tnkroeC Stall a super-computej. t hopes to 
mes and biotechnology, planfb ; Set “world class f scientists to work 
reaching the new larget&pend be»i , Sfih generation computing upplica- 


mes anu Biotechnology, p | an5 r, 
reaching the new target depend he*S 
!y on increased research spending 
the pnvutc sector. * ' 

In a relatively novel move deslswd 
to increase cooperation between^ 
eminent laboratories and private^ 
panics, the government is also inirai . 
mg m give all industrial employees 
right to one year of leave to coX, 
project at a recognized research h. 
stituiion. Comparable to the opooitB. 
nines currently offered to 
wishing to take a course on fuZ 
education, 


Protests fail to halt 
Polish clampdown 


The Polish government’s plans to re- 
vise the 1982 Higher Education Act 
will go ahead, in spite of massive 
opposition from the academic com- 
munity. A 3,000-strong protest at War- 
saw University last week launched a 
last-minute appeal to the Sejm (parlia- 
ment). Nevertheless, its likelihood of 
success is remote. 

The decision to go ahead with the 
changes, which will destroy the 
academic autonomy won in the Soli- 
darity period, was made clear at the 
Central Committee Plenum of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party in May, 
devoted to “the place and tasks of the 
intelligentsia in Poland’s socialist de- 


velopment”. 

The key announcement came in the 
middle of a long report, delivered on 
behalf of the Politburo, by Central 
Committee Secretary Jozef Czyrck. 
This document expressed the Party's 
concern over the presence of “anti- 
sociaiist groups’’ in some academic 
Communities, Since; Polish higher 

education establishments are state- 
owned and socialist, it said, essential 
changes must be introduced in the 
higher education law in order to eli- 
minate these trends. 

The issue was made even more clear 
by the government press spokesman, 
Mr Jerzy Urban. In . his weekly press 


May 21. Although he could given 
firm date, Mr Urban made urns 
clear that the amendments would bt 

f daced before the Sejm in ihe ku 
ulure and that no further publicdkcw > 
sion of the issue would be allowed. 

The response of Warsaw Univeniij i . 
was rapid. The following day, ova 
3.0U0 students and staff attended i | 
protest meeting addressedty, aooej g 
others, Macicj Geller, a physicist iho f 
had been head of the university cbif- i 
ter of Solidarity during it legal eds- 
ence. v 

The meeting had apparently bea [ - 
sanctioned by tne rector, Dr Gtwgoa : 
Bialkowskl, whose election lai i 
Novemhcr was itself the result of s 
previous confrontation between & 
university, and the ministry of sdcqde j 
and higher education, which bd £ 
vetoed tne university's first choice fr . 
rector, the "liberal’’ Dr KlemensSa- \ 
niawski. ' 

Although regarded as a romprtiw 
candidate on tnki ng office in Fetoaar. v 
Dr Biulkowski, like many other in- , 
versity rectors in Poland, spoke ofl 
strongly against the proposed djaaps 
and in defence of the principles - 
academic freedom and the suite® 
self-government movement embra» : 
in tlie present law. He was v* \- 
apparently present at the protest me* j 
ing. 


c i„„. - ■ - in ii» wecKiy press apparently nresem ui me 

slons ' : . ' - . • 1 , . . '• conference for the Foreign media on ing. 

Arizona fossil find provides new clues 

front William Norris ’ „ .. . . tW 

WAcuiMr’Tnvi “ ,n ° snu r remains discovered in huge plnuts, ferns mid trees. Tl* 5 

WASHINGTON North Ametica. were no flowers, no birds, no but® 

The oldest fossil dinosaur hnnM In th*. r At least one complcie leg hns been flics. And mammals would noM* 
northern hemisphere nossihlv in ihp found, along with several thigh bqnes, around for another 10 rn'llion 

n Ari r, ribs ’ remains. It is All of which has been deduce^ 

na by scientlste ^fromthe ^Uniwrd^F enou S h fo f ,he “rentjsts to be able to the fossilized leaves and pollen m 
Oallfctnita. . yof say that the creature weighed about mixed with Ihe bones. ^ 

The partial skeietons in a remark a !S s ;. ^ al u C ^ 0n f P ur . and “The fossil finds, coupled with g 
ablestate orpreWmtion a£nf k ». *rou*h stom^- and lowlands well-known petrified plants of* 

previously' unknown renfila’ nkZni n 15 how . ar ^ desert. region, provide by far tne 


huge plants, ferns nnd trees, jjjj 
were no flowers, no birds, no bw® 
flics. And mammals would ra “ 
around for another 10 million 
AH of widely has been deduced 


Its’ $25 million agreement for the 
Cyber 205 computer has been 

announced after the launching of the 
first Important study programme of the 
recently established Canadian Insti- 
tute for Advanced Research on the 
development of artificial intelligence. 

Canada is a relative newcomer to 
suoer-compuier studies, and it iscatch- 
iogup fast. Super-computers arc ideal 
for simulating complex conditions for 
aircraft, automobile and oil com- 
panies. 

Of the 100 or so super-computers in. num 

ihe world, 60 are in the United States adm 
and eight in Britain.. Canada’s Atmos- Aus 

pheric Environment Service already doll 

(as a super-computer; and the “ext 

machine to be acquired by Alberta 

University from Control Data will be ^ 
the country’s second. ^ 

Hie machine can perform 800 mil- hJ 
Hon instructions a second. It will be 
employed in reservoir simulation, seis- Rot 

tnic processing, medical applications Am 
and integratedresearch on a very large 
scale. In addition, it will be used with jj 
ihe Canadian long base array of radio 
telescopes, a project of the Canadian ai 

Astronomical Society. 

Dr Norman Wagner, president of 
Calgary University, says the computer not 
trill be made available to faculty and s 
students from other institutions. The ^ 
province of Alberta will be purchasing * 

$10 million worth of time on the system leri 

aver the next five years; and research ^ 
asd development contributions from w j t | 

Control Data total more than $14 cre< 
mullod. The machine will be thus ^ 
busily fre? to the university. tue 

' tike Calgary^ University, the young 
Canadian advanced research institute ' 
hopes to attract top scientists to its | 
pn^ramme of studies which will 

■ ‘ishBjpt to develop machines that can w 

think, make decisions ond carry out % 
adldas based oij their -decisions. The " 
programme will also Integrate artificial f 

ateUigence with robotics nnd study 

wir effects on society, 

. Research workers are seconded for W 
™ programme from the universities. tic 
ind research Operations are provided qu 
hy McGill University In Montreal, the th 

UoiyerAy 6f Toronto and the Uni- M 

■ rcrsity of . British Columbia in Van- to 

rouver. wi 

• Unlike most oF its rivals, the instl- 

\ . is not lied to any government or o\ 
auversity arid is free to choose its eti 

poJtciei and priorities. *w 

; m. Montreal, researchers from the to 
wpartrnent of electrical engineering m 

wpii on computer vision and its , qi 
Wicatlon to robotics. In Toronto, g ( 

workers will study sensory tr 


from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 
The head of Australia's top higher 
education body has strongly criticized ' 
the operations of his own organization 
and called for substantial legislative 
changes to make it more efficient. 

In a report to the federal govern- 
ment, Mr Hugh Hudson, chairman of 
the Commonwealth Tertiary Educa- 
tion Commission - the body which 
ench year dispenses Aus$2.4 billion to 
the nation’s universities and colleges - 
describes the administration of tertiary 
education as complex and cumber- 
some and “a quagmire of authorities 
and consultations . 

He says the commission goes in for 
,, over-kill ,, in reporting to tne govern- 
ment, is too remote from institutions, 
duplicates effort and spends too much 
on its own administration. 

He estimates that the combined cost 
to the Australian taxpayer for operat- 
ing the commission and the various 
authorities set up by the states or 
administer higher education exceeds 
Aus$l0 million a year. Millions of 
dollars more are consumed by an 
“excessive amount of consultation”. 



Senator Ryan: requested review 

Mr Hudson says the commission’s 
1984 five-volume, 1,000-page report to 
the government on proposed spending 
took relatively short time' and was 
therefore counter-productive. 

A former Labour minister for 
education in South Australia, Mr Hud- 
son was appointed commission chair- 


man In March, Iasi year. He was asked 
to review the operations of the com- 
mission by the commonwealth minis- 
ter for education. Senior Susan Ryan. 

The commission is advised by inrcc 
statutory councils, representing uni- 
versities, colleges of advanced educa- 
tion and technical and further educa- 
tion colleges. In his report Mr Hudson 
says the present structure leads to 
duplication of effort and also produces 
“ambit claims” from each sector that 
are sometimes far in excess of what is 
realistic. 

He quotes one institution that asked 
for Aus$100 million in building works 
when the total amount of money 
available for the next three years was 
only Aus$194 million. 

“State authorities have no financial 
responsibility for higher education, so 
they find it relatively easy to support 
the sometimes unrealistic claims of 
institutions," Mr Hudson notes. 

He colls for much greater coopera- 
tion between the three sectors and 
adds; “the concentration on sectoral 
boundaries saps energies, causes dis- . 
putations and achieves very little of 
benefit to the community or to stu- 


Self-interest ‘unworthy of US’ 

Robert H. Atwell, president of the experiencing the rising tide of indi- the parents, and 
American- Council on Education, had vidualism in politics. But self-interest refusing to fall 


Robert H. Atwell, president of the 
American - Council on Education, had 
nought for the comfort of academics or 
polificians when he went back to his 
alma mater Inst week and delivered the 
graduation address to the class of *85 at 
the College of Wooster, Ohio. 

His message was simple; “That you 
not buy into the credentialism, oyer- 
specialization. rampant individualism, 
single-issue politics, and national 
xenophobia that increasingly charac- 
terizes 1980s America." 

America, said Atwell, was obsessed 
with credentials. “The truth is that no 
credential ever signified much more 
than persistence. Persistence is a vir- 
tue, but it should not be confused with 
. being learned, being wise, or being 
capable of great accomplishment. 

He went on: “We are currently 


politics and economics are simply 
unworthy of a nation that at its best nas 
been marked by egalitarian idealism 
and international generosity. 

“The result of this law-consensus 
society is the rise of single-interest 
political coalitions. Even within higher 
education I see a tendency to divide 
into peer groups. But larger conlitions 
represent the direct ion American poli- 
tics must lake if wc are ever to get out 
of the each-'person-for-himself drift of 
our current political life." , 

Atwell attacked the Reagan admi- 
nistration as the common adversary*)! 
ail higher education groups - one 
which “has employed the politics of 
diviseness to try to pull apart higher 
education by attacking the students. 


the parents, and the institutions. By 
refusing to Tall for the politics of 
divisivcncss. wc have been able _lo 
mobilize that groat reservoir of belief 
that education is our best national 
defence, our best internationally com- 
petitive edge, and our best hope fm a I 
more just society.” 

And he told the students: "Wc 
Americans must rise above the embar- 
rassment and elhno-ccntrism reflected 
in our lack of foreign language literacy 
mid the woeful ignorance of the history 
and dynamics of other nations and 
cultures. . ... r 

"The solution to the dilemmas of 
existence lies neither in individualism 
on the one hand, nor fascism Or 
collectivism on the other . . . the 
surest defence against extremism is 
tolerance.” 


Video check to beat medical exam cheats 


The partial skeletons, in a remark- 
able ; state of preservation, are ;of a- 
Previously unknoym reptile about the 
size of a small ostrich j which may have - 
be$n a very . early ancestor of the giant 


Th® pauited desert In Arizona’s 
pemfred forest natiqnal park was it 
; .yery different place during the dino- 
saurs lifetime: For one thing it tfaS 


brontpsaufW ^ . vety omerent p^ce during: the. dino- 
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Labour Party retains student 
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FjeptkJn 6f computers while their 
Ntocouver-based colleagues will study ' 
tfroal recognition by machines. A 
wroputcr network will link the resear- 

in the three cities'. •■.■■■ 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
When your doctor took his examina- 
tions, did he cheat7 It’s a worrying 
question, and one which so concerns 
the American National Board of 
Medical Examiners that they are about 
to install hidden video cameras to 
watch students during exams. 

For the NBME has discovered that 
over the past few years, a great deal of 
cheating lias been going on. Examina- 
tion papers have also been stolen, ana 
to tackle this problem the tests will 
now be. put on to a computer, pie 
questions will be scrambled with a 
government-approved code, ana 
transmitted over a telephone line to 
seven designated test centres. It will 
be,' says Mr Bryant Calusha, vice 
president of the Federation of State 


be,' says Mr Bryant Calusna, vice 
president of the Federation of State 
Medical Boards, “a fantastically se- 
cure system”. • 


However, it will not be in place until 
1988, when those taking the.exam will 
be put in individual rooms with camer- 
as monitoring their every move. Tliey 
will also be getting a test which does 
much more than the present one to 
measure their decision-making skills. 

The Issue came to a head last July 
when the owner of a test preparation 
company near Philadelphia was con- 
victed on criminal charges that he stole 
medical college admission test ma- 
terials from the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. ' . . . 1 

Mr Galusha's federation has hither- 
to used the NBME exams as the basis, 
for its own state licensing tests, which 
have themselves been subject to theft 
and cheating. It is not going to wait for 
the cameras and computers to swing 
into action, but will introduce drastic- 
ally-changed tests next month as secur- 
ity measure. The hew licensing tests 


will focus on clinical questions which 
examine a doctor's practical know- 
ledge. 


Meanwhile the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine has 
announced that it is abandoning the 
Medical College Admissions Test for 
budding doctors, which has been oper- 
ating for 55 years. The reason in this 
case is not cheating, but a feeling that 
in order to gel high grades in the exam 
students have been concentrating on 
science to the detriment pf their gener- 
al education. , ■ . , 

However, since most apply to about 
eight medical schools, and John Hop- 
kins is only the second out of 127 to 
make such a move, the gesture »s not 
likely to make much difference unless 
the others follow suit. A report by the 
Association of Amercian Medical Col- 
leges last year deplored an erosion of 
general education for physicians. ■ 


dents.” * 

In a scries of recommendations, Mr 
Hudson calls for the abolition of the 
three statutory councils and their re- 
placement by advisory groups. 

The commission's charter should be 
broadened so that it can promote 
greater cooperation between Inc three 
sectors of tertiary education. 

Membership of the commission 
should be increased and the states 
should be urged to provide a single 
statement of their priorities covering 
all three sectors ami nil tertiary educa- 
tion activities. 

Mr Hudson says a national tertiary 
education statistics centre should be 
set up to help the commission with its 
work. 

He suys consideration should be 
given to incorporating the Australian 
research grants scheme within the 
commission to coordinate the alloca- 
tion of money to research more effcc- 
tivcly. 

Groups representing higher educa- 
tion staff and postgraduate student 
have generally welcomed the Hudson 
report. Senator Rynn is expected to 
take it to the federal cnbinct soon. 

Star wars 
teams adjust 
their sights 

The Tate of President Reagan's “star 
wars” programme rests in the bands of 
scientists at universities in California. 
Massachusetts. Alabnma. Georgia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The craclai 
question: can they come up with a 
working opticui computer? 

The space-based missile defence, it 
! ii is ever to get off the ground, will • 

1 depend on intijor breakthroughs in 

r optical processing, using photons 

‘ rather than electrons to transmit in- 
1 formation through a computer. It will 
r require a revolution in computing. At 
s the University of Dayton research 
s institute they have been working on 
such a device for the past four years, so 
far without success. 

Nine universities will be involved, 
and each is likely to sign a three-year 
$9 million contract in tne summer. At 
h Stanford, California, where Professor 
i r- Joseph Goodman is expected to head 
the project, there has been concern 
ii- that security clearances might be 
is needed, or that research results might 
ie be classified.' Either condition would 
jr have fal len foul of established Stanford 

r- policy and barred the school from 
iis participating. ... , 

at But the university has been assured 
im by James Ionson. director of the 
on Startcgic Defence Initiative s office of 
•r- innovative science and technology, 
that there will no restrictions what- 
iut ever. The computer research will be 
mv unclassified ana subject to no controls. 


unclassified anu subject to no controls. 

Many universities have shied away 
from. research projects tied directly to 
specific military goats, but the consor- 
tium participants insist in this case that 
research in optical computing could 
have Important non-military applica- 
tions as well. 
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the authorities have, spent In down-grading 
Intellectual pursuits and raising the status of 
practical skills, science rind technology, the 
pre-revolutionary, relative status of practical 
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hours of which are spent on oral and wltteri 
work. However, to provide access to. greater 
mimbers of students many universWes haye 
ruled that if students reach a certain standard 
inlhelr first term examination they shall no 
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Did the Government listen? 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE^ 


Although If was Hie Government which Inlfl- 
ated official debate on strategic* for higher 
education into (he 1990s, Iasi week's Green 
Paper must be Jumped to some extent as a 
response to the advice received from the 
University Grants Committee and Ibe National 
Advisory Body. 

The two reports which they submitted to Sir 
Keith Jospeh, Secretary of State for Education 
and Science) formed the most comprehensive 
and authoritative advice received by those 
drafting the paper. And the paper itseir claims 
to address most of their principal recommenda- 
tions. So how does the Green Paper, which has 
been heavily criticized for a negative approach, 
measure up to that advice? 

As the only example hitherto of an agreed 
position from national planning bodies covering 
the whole of higher education, the Joint chapter 
in both the UGC and NAB reports must carry 
most weight. It set the current debate in the 
context of the Robbins Report and sought to 
update the principle which has guided access to 


higher education for (wo decades, guaranteeing 
a place for all those qualified and wishing to 
take up a place. 

The two bodies agreed: “The Robbins axiom 
should be interpreted as broadly as possible, 
particularly in relation to (he term “quail- 
fled” . . . We believe that the Robbins axiom Is 
more appropriately restated as: ‘Courses of 
higher education should be available for all 
those who are able to benefit from (hem and 
wl9h to do so’.” 

The Green Paper points out (hat successive 

S wemments have neither imposed minimum 
rmai entry requirements nor given a right of 
6nlry to all those achieving a minimum stan- 
dard. And, while accepting the' proposed 
reformulation of (he principle. It stressed that 
while taxpayers substantially finance higher 
education, "the benefit must be sufficient to 
justify Ihe cost”, adding that course standards , 
must be maintained and the new test applied 
equally to those with qualifications and those 


Another mqfor change was recommended in 
the objectives for higher education laid down 
by Robbins. This was to add: “The provision of 
continuing education in order to facilitate 1 
adjustment to technological, economic and 
social change and to meet individual needs for 
personal development.” 

The Green Paper does not go so far as to 
elevate continuing education into a new princi- 
ple, but it does give it a chapter of Its own and 
accepts the Government’s responsibility for 
riving a lead in promoting it. The only caveat Is 
that the Government does not believe that (lie 
arguments for taxpayer support are the same as 
f “ e of higher education. Employers and 
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.r ~ : &minuyere ana 

the students themselves are expected to bear the 
costs of most vocational nurses. 

In other respects. Sir Keith and his advisers 
are In agreement, supporting the objectives laid 

i 0 ?" teu Roh J jlns \ agree, too, about the 
desirability of maintaining diversity of provi- 
sion and on the general roles of the two sectors. 
On other subjects, the NAB and the UGC 


UGC 


NAB 


FUNDING I Demanded trul 



Demanded truly level funding" as a prerequisite to 
». rnore students and warned that better funding 
ne ^ ed ^ achieve theswitch into science an! , 

technology. The closure of one or two universities would 

expected cuts continued, since a 
wrder distribution of cuts would reduce quality. 

I „i Itcal lledfor^ a longer planning horizon, with pro vision- 
[ al grant figures at least three years ahead, and 
Inc . r . e f se of 2 L 5 pc* 1 cent in the equipment 

EJfhS ? ranl should s J fl >' ieasl “ current 
™ hc , next two y ears ***** universities should be 

property sa,es, eP " P ‘° f2 °°' 000 ° f the P roc « ds 


Set its first priority as the maintenance of 1984/85 
funding levels and put the case for equal treatment with 
the universities. It could see no good reason for a 
discrepancy in the unit of resource for teaching. 

Extra resources were demanded to cope with antici- 
pated additional student demand, to help with staff 

ororidf Tm a - nd pr0Wde "® W p0sts ’ ira P r °ve premises, 
5 JOr " ew et L Ul P m ent initiative, stimulate 

se^ch fag d edUCat,0tl 3nd estab,ish a m million re - 
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universities to en^ n ?nTefieH S^sfadent rating % i St l ffin8 ’ movin 8 towards a 

teaching and research. Otherwise, another™new blood” bat wanted its own "new 

scheme would be needed. 
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itacltr7n7ll^ nB consen !, us a * ainst Ganges in the 
squclure of first degrees and recommended that the 

ft?*? degree course could Hot be shortened 
TVra-yeat courses were not ruled out but would require 
another two years to reach degree standard H 
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™ her desirab J e nor feasible to find the extra places 


. . — . *-*•■*■ warned us own new 

m™t. heme t0 mSUre 8gainst Ration in depart- 


Did not recommend a general move towards two-year 
rf!X#KL EPRP 1 experimental courses of this 
8 "' fl,er8, H wanted an expanslop of 

d,p k? ma C0 J urses and a system Of credit 
transfer, enabling students to go on to degrees. 


Reaffirmed and principle of accountability but wanted 
mstitutions to have the maximum possible freedom to 
manage their own affairs. External validation was 

un“e“ Cd l ° COntinUe and to be adQ P ted ^ the 


SJh ed , 0Ut l pardal shift ° f resources into 

&3rnFJ5 , jEa-aasr- 

i,swork 
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'O sectors. 

the ugc John O’Leary 

GREEN PAP ER 

of I level funding for eitliersector On 
Onv^n t arj l’ lf con J} ms lbe cuts implicit in published 
spend 1 ng plans and warns that sou* 

decade 0nS W haVC 10 mer 8 e or close ov er the n5 

The Government accepts the need to give the best 
f I ? d * Cflt,oas of long-term funding, but cannot 

planning c y 8 cle! edUCatl0n fr0m lhe P uglic *1**! 

An equipment initiative, on a smaller scale than fan 
demanded by the UGC, has already been announced fix 
the universities, but the NAB’s six bids for new moan 
are all rejected or ignored. 1 


Offers no hope of help to provide new blood. 


The NAB experiment is approved for introduction in 
some polytechnics and universities. TwotVear degrees 
are Out, as in an expansion of the DipHE, and theUCC 
is urged to resist longer degree courses unless emptoyen 
P a y to r the extension. Credit transfer does not feature 
a| to?y,8 h hopes are expressed for easier transfer fm 1 
BTEC courses to degrees. / 


Is constrained by ministers’ continuing discussions on 
the Lindop Report in the public sector and the absence 
of the Reynolds Report in the universities. But it 
expresses concern about the appeals system in universi- 
ties. All institutions are urged to give academic staff 
opportunities for developing and updating knowledge 
and skills. . . 







RESEARCH . Supported the continuation Of the dual suDoort svstem 

i* i \ ' r0ve ( sc . the dccline to' postgraduate researclvSdents 
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Makes an improvement in higher education's contrilm* 
non to the economy its top priority, while acknowtedf 1 
ing the value of the humanities. It warns that ite 
proportion of arts places will have to fall as the switch to 
science is followed through. Schools and Industry are 
expected to encourage more stiidents into the field. It, 
draws attention to.the £43 million given to engineering 
and technology but offers no more to fund the switch- 
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Regarded morelntem-HfrH a* 



ore, distant pro 


, Applauds- selectivity in both sectors and goes farther, 
than the UGC, forseeing ■ the total withdrawal ^ 
research funding from departments or even whole 
univeraities. No new'money is offered for postgraduate 
studentship or research in the public sector, which rate 
br ? ef P»regraph. No necessary link is accepted 
.between teaching and research, although ail academics 


Rule& out aiy Overarching body and' does -not ®V£ 
mention the NAQ's proposal for a policy studies centn 
A-.re^ew, df fofe UGC is signalled, in line with: 
recommendation in- the Jarratt Report, and : moi 
trans binary : cpllabofatidn is encouraged, at nationa 
regional and ideal levels. •• - 


^Arguments for a more .optimistic view , of student 
{] u J nb< *ts are pot addressed. Revised 'proleptldns pM*J” 
fished in January, Which 'pierely iupqated:- Jast years 
estimates, are Teprpduccd, with; the -Government still 
on the basis of the lower of the two possibm* 
shows demand statipjfor-the rest of tfie decad. e > 


David Jobbins reveals the Government’s disappointment over its funding burden 


on the 

has been endorsed within the last few 
££ % ministers in the Commons 
3 il enshrined in last week s Green 

^e Government’s disappointment 
on the practical limitations is obvious 

foTaUnrome f?om sources other than 
ihe taxpayer and ratepayer. 

“In t Cis connection various schemes 
intended to transform the relationship 
lave been put forward. None of These 
has been without senous difficulty and 
theGovernmet concludes iW/h regrer 
lhat no substantial part of established 
public-funding responsibilities can be 

^Echoing the comments of Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education, in the Commons last 
month, the Green Paper continues: 
“At the same time the Government 
believes lhat, with the right approach 
ind input of effort, more income for 
• hither education can be obtained from 
business and private sources. The. 
scope will naturally vary but the Gov- 
ernment wishes to encourage and 
support the necessary effort.” 

Ministers have accepted that the 
heavy cost of “big science” makes a 
return to 1945- when only half of total 
income came from the State - im- 
possible. 


Loosening the purse strings 


was feasible. 

A fall in central Government fund- 
ing is not necessarily matched by an 
increase in income from other sources. 
Universities were pitchforked abruptly 
into the world of the market place, 
unprepared psychologically Tor the. 
task of selling their wares. 

However, Mr Brooke was able to 
tell t}ie Commons last month that 
“contributions” from private sources 
had risen by 18 per cent in real terms. 
Between 1981/82 and 1983/84 alone 
income from endowments, donations,- 
subscriptions, non-public grants and 
contracts increased by 33 per cent in 
real terms, from £91 million to £134 
million. 

The University Grants Committee 
□uts the figures slightly higher - a 35.5 


But they are reticent about placing 
anything more than the vaguest of 
targets for the proportion from private 
binds. More than two years ago, the 
then under secretary, Mr William 
Waldegrave, said the Government's 
Aaie of total income had fallen from 
90 to 85 per cent in just three years. 
And he indicated that a further 5 per 
cent reduction over the next 10 years 


same period. 

In calculating the totals -and there- 
fore the share from ouLside sources - 
the determining factor is what should 
be included as “private” income. 

UGC grants naturally form the basis 
of Government funding. To this it is 
customary to add home student fee 
income, which is determined by the 
level of fees established essentially by 
Government and the number of home 
students. 

To this, research council grants and 
contracts, and grants from the compu- 
ter board, can ne added, producing a 
totnl which is undeniably the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Education 
and Science. 

On lhat basis, figures from the 
University Statistical Record show 
thnt the percentage of Government 
income from the DES and related 
sources has fallen from 80.6 per cent in 
1981/82 to 77 per cent in 1983/84 
according to provisional figures due 
for publication later this year. 

Beyond this point, assessing, state 


spending in the university system be- 
comes difficult. Government depart- 
ments, principally the Department of 
Health and Social Security and the 
Home Office, are longstanding and 
considerable ‘’customers' 1 of the uni- 
versities - partly through their own 
units and partly directly. 

Whatever the doubts over calculat- 
ing the proportions there is no doubt 
that the trend towards alternative 
sources is continuing upwards. 

In the regularly quoted example of 
Salford, which suffered severely in 
1981, concerted efforts were mode to 
turn the university into a powerhouse 
for the regeneration of the economy in 
the region. Those efforts proved spec- 
tacularly successful, although its vice 
chancellor. Professor John Ashworth, 
believes that the optimal point has 
probably been reached. 

Areas for endeavour are relatively 
limited - and can be broken down imo 
three main areas. Principally there is 
the one for which the technological 
universities and departments are ticst 
suited. This is Ihe injection into the 
market place of universities' body of 
practically-applicable knowledge and 
research facilities in return for real 
returns. 

There is obviously a limit to the 
extent to which universities can com- 
pete against each othdr to provide 


these services to the private sector 
before the total costs exceed (he total 
benefits received into the system. 

The vice chancellors have put on 
record their view (hat universities 
should not be diverted from their 
mainstream activity as teaching and 
“pure" research institutions by the 
scramble for alternative funding which 
is tied to specific projects. 

Their main concern has been to 
impress on ministers that universities 
should not be penalized by losing 
Government grant as a result of their 
external funding Initiatives. 

The Green Paper offered them satis- 
faction at least on that score. Bracket- 
ing sale of services and knowledge with 
the second area where money can be 
raised - endowments and donations - 
it said: “Donors can be assured that 
their gifts will result in a genuine 
increase in Ihe university's resources.” 
The amounts remain tiny - there can 
be little hope of large sums by this 
route even with a substantial invest- 
ment in pump priming. In 1982/83, the 
latest year for which firm figures nre 
available the universities for the first 
time found 1 per cent of their total 
recurrent income from this source, 
compared with 0.9 per cent the pre- 
vious year. 

In 1982/83 only the ancient English 
universities broke through the 2 per 



cent barrier (2.3 per cent for Cam- 
bridge and 5.7 for Oxford) with other 
universities barely scraping up 0.5 per 
cent. 

Overseas students fees is the third 
main category - and there there is 
evidence of negressivc marketing tac- 
tics employed by a number of universi- 
ties to compete against other UK 
institutions. 


burden on tax and ratepayers. Bui vice 
chancellors and lecturers remain un- 
convinced lhat us yet unspecified 
targets can be obtained. 

Their main fear is that too great a 
reliance will lead to dictatorship of the 
marketplace, with the academic fabric 
of our universities changed out of nil 
recognition. 


University Income, Great Britain 

1983/84 figures provisional (Source: Universities Slntisticnl Record) 


Exchequer (UGC) Grant 
Home Fees 

UGC grant plus home fees 
% of total recurrent income 
add: Computer Board Grants 
Research Council Grants and Contracts 
Total "DES responsible” 

% Total Recurrent Income 
Other Sources 


1 980181 
978.5 
206.1 
1 , 184.6 

75.8 

11.9 
N/A • 

1,196.5 


1981/82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1016.2 

1205.4 

1225.2 

263.2 

151.3 

151.7 

1 , 269.4 

1 , 356.7 

1376.9 

73.8 

72.2 

69.4 

14.0 

16.0 

18.1 

103.1 

117.8 

133.7 

1 , 386.6 

1 , 490.5 

1 , 528.7 

80.6 

79.3 

77.0 

333.2 

388.7 

456.1 


Injustice for 
public sector 


Funding was. always bound to be the dominant Issue for 
Aw In higher education Judging the Green Paper. And, 
Ml^urcrUlagly. thc message, Imprecise though it may be 
for the long term, has not gone done well oil cither side of 
the binary line, .Warnings of farther rationalization, 
Wudlug possible closures of unlversUles-.ris-.well as,, 
Public sector Institutions, have made the general outlook . 
■. wm* enough, ■ 

However, for' the colleges and polytechnics- there Is 
iwrt immediate bad news in the Green Paper In the 
fqeclloii of the National Advisory Body's elplm for a 
unllof resource for teaching throughout higher 
_ wMatlon. “Even when allownncc is made for special 
factors, universities stUK have rclntlvcly higher operating 
( by virtue of more generous provision of land, 
staffing and equipment, and because of Hie 
wC s decision to restrain student numbers, Coinparl- 
of whole sectors- even subject by subject do not 
mean a great deal,” It says. . . 

fWs did not prevent the Department of Education and 
.publishing, the very next day, Just such n set of 
"wparisons, which arc hound to facl the controversy, 
toe calculations are developing a habit of appearing at 
™I»rrassliig moments, the first set coinciding with the 
j JJJtouocemem of spending cuts in 1983. Then, as now, 

■ «ey were wen by many Ih the public sectqr as proof of an 

"uHtT-BAMO FUNDind: COST TIpMS (IMM4 ME YEABJ 
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Injustice the Government refuses to right. 

Such an attitude Is sure to be even more widespread 
this :tlme, both because of the farther worsening of 
polytechnics’ and colleges’ fanding levels and because the 
new figures are much less vulnerable to criticism over 
methodology than their predecessors. The latest report 
has taken months of painstaking research and negotia- 
tion with the UGC and the NAB, and the result Is 
accepted by officials of both bodies to be the fairest 
comparison possible at present of costs In both sectors. 

That is not to say Hint it represents the definitive 
account of the contrast between the two sides of the 
nes, The report Itself slates that the true cost of 

students c&nld obly be assessed by a “bottom- 

up” survey, rather than this “top-down" analysis. And 
there are a number of unavoidable gaps. 

Then the main argument was over allowances for 
research, which were set at an arbitrary figure or 25 per 
cent for universities and nil for the rest. The new 


research effort; but, In advance or the results of a 
transbinnry study of research costs, they represent a fair 
reflection of the sums consciously allocated to research. 

In the NAB’s easel this Is only £2.5 million, although no 
one doubts that a substantial volume of research Ip 
polytechnics and sonic colleges is actually fanded through 
the advanced farther education pool. 

For the universities, the figure of 25 per cent 
attributable to research has been Increased to 30 per cent 
following a UGC survey or universities’ estimated- 
spending In 1981/82. The outcome was a “tentative 
figure of 29 per cent, which has been rounded up for 
: -convenience.. In facl. the report puts the true figure at 
nearer 35 per cent because of the probable cost of striT 
time now deemed “unallocable", but 30 per cent is used In 
the final comparisons as the safest estimate. 

Other uncertainties remain as well. No conclusions are 
reached about the relative costs of different levels of 
teaching, for instance, nor about differentials in t ° e cost 
of premises, which the Green Paper emphasizes. But the 
general -picture is clear enough. Unlike last time, subjecl 
weightings have been made comparable between the two 
sectors and everything from pensions Increases to VAT 
has been taken into account. The result is dramatically 
Illustrated in the graph. ■ 

The local authority aeefor is seen to have eitioyed a 9 
per cent increase in real fanding between 1980/81 and the 
planned figure for 1986/87, compared with 3 per cent in 
the universities and 5 per cent In voluntary colleges. But 
the 30 per cent increase in student numbers In 
polytechnics and colleges took all this and more, whlle the 
- ugc acted to protect fanding levels by holding down 

, 1 lD Thf'finpres are based on “fall-lime arts equivalent 
' home students” and are calculated at 1983/84 prices. For 
j all the qualifications made in toe report, the bald 
statistics which will be seized upon show that by 1986/87, 

' the universities will be £500 better off per student than 
the local authority sector and almost £400 above the 
uivaleht for the voluntary colleges. In the debate which 
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Sir George Porter 


New hands at 
the Royal helm 

Jon Turney looks at the changes 
taking place at the Royal Society 


The Royal Society building in Carlton House Terrace 
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Every spring the champagne flows in 
laboratories up and down the country 
when 40 scientists arc confirmed ns 
new fellows of the Royal Society. They 
join the 1.000 strong ranks of Britain's 
sclf-dected scientific elite - so while 
not every university department can 
hope for a Nobel prize, they can all aim 
for an FRS or two. 

But distributing its own brand of 
distinction is only a smalt part of the 
impact the society makes on British 
science. Since its foundation three 
centuries ago as an independent socie- 
ty for promotion of natural know- 
ledge. albeit with royal patronage, the 
society has grown into a major influ- 
ence on scfcnce and science policy at 
horde and abroad. In recent years its 
role as a channel for Government 
funds for research has grown rapidly, 
and its annual allocation from the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils now exceeds £5 million a 
year._ 

This is of course a tiny fraction 
around l per cent - of the total science 

hiulavt KIlKIt .L.. lL. •' «... 


trntor last week after seven years as 
deputy to his predecessor. Dr Ronald 
Keay. With the nomination of Profes- 
sor Sir George Porter as the society's 
new president from this November, 
and new second tier administrative 
appointments arranged by Dr Warren 
to coincide with his promotion, the 
Royal will be in new hands for the 
second half of the 1980s. 
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science is recognized by all govern- 
ments as a Vital resource, the society 
exerasesjnfluertce mainly by speaking 
on behalf of the scientific 'Community, 
or at least Us movie, eminent .members, 

. But Its value, as an Independent voice 
;.™ * p«nod af declining real support 
from the state for research is diluted bv’ 
it$:own recently acquired dependence 
- pd'Uavemntent- handouts. 

This is one of the main problems 
-facing Dr Peter Warren, the Royal’s 
*! ew executive-secretary, who tdok up' 
the telns as the Society's top adminlv 


Not that the world can expect drastic 
change. Much of the society’s influ- 
ence, one suspects, derives from the 
Fact it has been a presence for so long, 
doing the same sort of things -organiz- 
ing meetings, giving awards, arranging 
overseas exchanges. Peter Warren 
stresses the continuity of the two key 
objectives for a national scientific 
academy; “the maintenance of scien- 
tific excellence, and of relations be- 
tween the najional scientific commun- 
ity and the wider scientific community 
around the world". 

& most of the society's 100 or so 
staff in its plush premises just across 
the road from. the:. Athenaeum will 
canyon their familiar tasks. In any one 
year they arrange meetings on subjects 
as diverse as perception of pain or the 
industrialization of space, and arrange 
visits to and from countries from China 
to Brazil;. >■ • 

iiSi!* 1 * 1 ?*? fre chhnges afoot which 
.WiU Mfect thd society*? role in the UK. 
It has already abolished the ward of 
grants for scientific investigation , pre- 
ferring to spend its money on salaries 
for university research fellows and 
other longer-term schemes. This dic- 
tates careful management, as the com- 

fleStj t0 SBllliy P*y mcnB deduces 


This and other features of the socic- 
.ty’s expenditure are likely to come 
under closer scrutiny from the Advis- 
ory Board for the Research Councils, 
which must ensure all its money is well 
spent as the buying power of the 
science vote declines. The society is 
excephomiNy well represented on the 
ABR C- just one index of its influence 
- with 14 out of 24 members of the 
board being fellows. These include the 
Royal Society's treasurer, Sir John 
Mason and its former biological secret- 
ary Sir David Phillips, the ABRC 
chairman. 

However, there is no reason to 
suppose the ABRC will treat the 
society more leniently than the re- 
search councils in the increasingly tau t 
annual budget debate. And although 
Peter Warren is not yet prepared to 
utter the words “corporate plan” in 
Carlton House Terrace, it would be 
surprising if the requirement to pro-' 
duce a detailed statement of alms and 
objectives which now falls on the 
research councils was not soon applied 
to the Royal, too. 

close relationship with 
■the ABRC Is also shown by Its receipt 
oF a commission from the tiftard to run 
a-study of the health df bfc&ic science, 
due to produce preliminary results 
before the end of the year. This is an 
intriguing blend of a rigorous examina- 
tion of research output indicators and 
the wish shared between the board and 
the society to find numbers which will 
buttress a case for more telerice spend- , 
mg. It miist: be an objective study; 
worthy, of the name of the society, but 
will hardly be accounted a success If it 
comes up with the "wrong" result, 

. The health of basic science study is 
lust one example of the society’s 
increasing willingness tp set up studies, 
working groups and committees which 
attempt to Influence . public policy. 


According to Peter Warren, “for the 
Inst lU years the society has been 
increasing its involvement in matters 
of science policy, and others which 
involve the importance of science in 
various areas of national policy". 

This involvement Is now being rec- 
ognized by the Formation of a small 

E olicv studies unit, which will report to 
lr Warren. The unit will be run by Dr 
Peter Collins, who already works for 
the society, and so far has one new 
recruit. Eventually, it is planned to 
employ half a dozen people but this 
will depend on pulling in new funds as 
the society wifi not use any public 
money for this work. 

The first topics to be studied have 
not been chosen but likely candidates 
include the so-called sophistication 
factor - the increase in the costs of 
research year by year - and the brain 
□rain. In fact, with the policy studies 
unit, Britain’s oldesf scientific institu- 
tion is about to get Into the business of 
social science, although the fellows 
may not realize it. Peter Warren 
speaks of the need to be much more 
rigorous in getting data for science 
policy arguments, and compiling sta- 
tistical Information instead atf anec- 
dotal impressions of what Is going on in 
the nation’s laboratories. 

The unit has been launched with 
existing private funds, which make up 
around 35 par cent of the society V 
annual, income. The 'public/private 
split will probably remain around the 
ante ui.tne near future, although the 
ABRC may also ask more often about 
the chances of increasing private con- 
tributions. Today, Dr Warren says, the 
society’s basic activities are not sup- 
P°rted from public funds, although the 
ABRC does pay the rent - currently 
being renegotiated after the end of a 
20-year agreement. 


r Th f ® Iso .t> e more ooMpedifa 
S? r „ ABRC funds from the uki 
F ellowship of Engineering, which n 
cently established its right to a nude 
annual grant from the board. Ewn 
one connected with the Royal Soria 
insists that there are excellent rebtiof 
with the Fellowship, through job 
committees and informal contacts, lx 
there must be the posssibility of ax 
Diels of interest as the FelJowsfc 
expands its work promoting appiie 
science and technology in indusiry. 

However, both sides certainly be 
lieve it important to avoid boundtr 
disputes. Tnis will be an areaof specs 
concern for Sir George Porter wheat 
takes over as president of the Rot 
S ociety from Sir Andrew Huxley link 
autumn. 

Sir George is reluctant to comm« 
on Royal Society policy as he Is in ft 
curious position of being nominal 
but not formally elected for anotbe 
five months. He will relinquish bi 
duties as director of the Royal Inslit* 
lion, though he will remain a full-tin 
research professor there. And he wl 
complete a rare hat-trick In the aulum 
as he fa also prcsidqnt-elret of,(bi 
British Association (dip 1985/86. 

His predecessor at the Royal, ft 
current president Sir Andrew Hudq 
surprised many by his willingness K 
weigh In to public debates on sutytf 


jjuuiu. ueuaica un aui? 

like animal .experiments arid reset 
funding. Sir George has more .< 
reputation as a public figure befori 
takes office, especially as a televi 

E erformcr. But his appointment, i 
lobel prizewinner in a different d 
pline from Sir Andrew, is solidly in 
society's tradition. That as mud 


top will not produce any radical b 
with the past. The ritual spring 
announcement should be heard f 
century or two yet. 
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It Is a. Weil-aired falking point and 
mleitima that If you want to provide 
; classes for unemployed adults or the 
black community, then labelling the 
• courses afi such may be the fastest and 
surest way df frlghtehing those very 
students away from our higher 
■education Institutions for gdiod. i 
V, This fa where courses with “hidden 
;*geudas*V enter, , The purpose or 
which, by hook or Crook, b to 
tantalize-so that ^hextudent catches 
me education bug and carries on with, 
other forms of higher education. ■ 
In Sheffield, with if a. dominating 
but decaying heavy, industry. ' (he 
adversity adult education provision 
hu been concerned with access Into 
higher education for., ittaliire stu- i 
•«bnla,. : .- • 

SbfcttleM Grilveni. 
,iy 8 mviston of CoaitnulM i iuca- 
has; become inerciriMW 


J : 2r WaSc parents do! 
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discussion courser mi educational loose, y: s, nictured 

education system t abdat which 


community centre which' Is a recoa- 
nlted community faculty tar the 
Wack community and hofises (he 
Shemeld and District. Affo-Carlb- 
bean Community Association. 

Bpt the real coup came In the form 
■ of (he tutor PetroneUa Breinbura. 
Pfot aggressively embittered heraen, 
she has to a certain extent been a 
victim of our hUflitutionallzed racism ' 
and although the holder of a. post- 


Oie university’s programme of day- 
release for miners, with the financial 
support of the National Coal Board 
andtbe National Union ofMinewor- 
kers, has survived both the economic 
pressures on educational day release 
and the miners’ strike. Other Mock- 


It provides the opportunity for 
others to move out of mining. One 
young miner said: “You realize that 
there will not be many more chances 
when you oet Into your late 20s after 
leaving school at 15.” 

Some continue with a foil degree 
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aefedfon board for foe course matlire matriculation 

^tmmwmln ers?i »» scheme until a year ago.Nobodytelis 
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As acting director of the dlvh 
he, along with many of bis s 
wants the access Into higher ed 
(ion for those disadvantaged go 
such as blacks and mature aduH 
be a central role of the departm 
Thfa will not preclude post-eq 
ence vocational education and | 
fosslbua] updating work, the mo 
Sheffield’s continuing educa 
work. This js recognized as a grt 
areaj 

A master’s and diploma court 
leisure management began IbiiM 
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. The courte was totended to iWh^ IEerS^ 
nut Into 

munity which in Sheffield hlghtr foerthfar 
education has largely passed by ahdV to cob» i 
entourage students to fake up eihir J 

higher level types of provision . The 3yTthe^c 
success .has been slow but mlarkcd : . Brelnburo 
and at least one student has cdpi.*. ''•'^A- n#riS 
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.which Is run In I 
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Th? .rourse lutors take great tore to 
™«d. and near all the 
arffUTOntsaod other people’spoiufa 

the students may haVe 
ambitjoift like Mr Peter Heathfleld, 


fro- Caribbean 
e Philadelphia* 


iWfr&d g^Tjrec^fldento «P‘Meld, 

. ®o into. foe school to dlttaw ■ NUM, who 


The division of continuing educa- 
Uon s access programme for mature 
students has grown In sfi'ength over 
eight years as the university at large 
'has come to accent that mature 
studenfa can succeed. ; 

:. J ^ e PJOgtomme, which takes in 
nearly 40 students a year of which 
vEr f S 0 ^ 0 " to higher study, was the 
^ Professor BIU Habipton, 

; intently gppoiiited fo the chair, Mm- 


tp an overwhelming response, 
were 160 applications for 18 j 
on the master’s from as far all 
Tower Hamlets, Oxford and 
side. 

Biit in a disadvantaged d|: 
Sheffield, the department (bn 
would be misguided: to neglec 
vast bulk of people wbo live « 
' .and; haVe been by-passed by H 
education. 

A ; key to the success of the ra 
matriculation programme to 8 
the usp of couttselUitt. Mr I 
Barnes, the course director f 
-mature graduate whb used to 
on the railways, held 75 hour 
interviews i.to ; prospective stu 
last yeaf to sedlf they woflid bea 
do. the rigorous two-year. I 
ramme, . . . . i 

A Saturday oehool" fa brid * 
start of. the course and a week 
residential course at the end te 
thPsefoatare students who are ti 
irig dfcjUTVfokWto a foH degf 
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hev were to make a aetauco w 
Sy of late 19th century treatmen 
techniques for "hysteria - and most 
gKs would be justifiably enraged 
Hysterical women suffered from a 
JSKy of crippling symptoms such as 
raralvses of the limbs, migraines, 
temporary blindnesses, anaesthesias. 

Sd so forth; many phy*i“s 1 dismis- 
sed these women as hypoehondnacal 
malingerers, but many others devised 
Sous therapies especially designed 
,o eliminate these hysterica! ailments 
The most popular ‘curative methods , 
included hysterectomies (the extrac- 
tion of the Sterus), clitorertomies ( he 
removal or the cauterization of the 
clitoris), and the administration of 
assorted purgatives and other pharma- 
cological agents. , , . 

As a young physician, Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939) studied these 
orthodox psychiatric strategies, and 
during his early years as a practitioner, 
he even experimented with elec- 
trotherapy and hydrotherapy for a 
brief penod. Freud soon recognized 
the frauduience of the work performed 
hy his colleagues; and stimulated by his 
teachers an iconfrins (most especially 
Josef Breuer, Jean-Martin Charcot 
and Wilhelm Fliess), and spurred on 
by his own originality of mind, Freud 
created psycho-analysis as a distinctly 
non-medical treatment for the 
-neuroses" and “psychoses . 
Although many poets and philo- 
sophers had anticipated some of the 
fundamental tenets of psycho-analysis 
(notably Plato, William Shakespeare, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and 
Fyodor Dostoevsky), it remained for 
Freud to systematize and to advance 
our knowledge of the unconscious 
mind, and to explore the ways in which 
such Insights could be applied thera- 
peutically. 

The term psycho-analysis first 
appeared in 1896, in Freud's essay on 
live Bedology of the neuroses, pub- 
lished in a French neurological 
periodical; at that time, Freud was the 
only person practising clinical psycho- 
analysis. By 1902, however, ne had 
already organized a small study group 
with four enthusiastic members who 
net on a weekly basis in the waiting- 
room of his home in Vienna. Nearly six 
, years later, (with the assistance of 
Wilhelm Stekel), Freud founded the 
Wiener Psychoanalytische Verdlni- 
guha, the first psycho-analytical socie- 
ty in the world, composed of 22 
members. Eventually, other neurolog- 
fc* and psychiatrists, discontented 
wilWhe Inefficacious and barbaric 
sotnatic “treatments", journeyed from 
all over the planet to study with 
Professor Freud; and after foe forma- 
Of psycho-analytical societies in 
Zflrich and Berlin, Freud and his 
colleagues established an Intemation- 
d Psycho-Analytical Association In 
1910. 

Sigmund Freud died in 1939, and yet 
Work continues; indeed, it thrives 
w a way that its founder might never 
rave suspected. More therapists use 
the ideas of Freud in their cMcal.Work 
loan those of- any other theorist - it is 
wtwlly Impossible to estimate the 
cooymous .numbers of social .workers, 
Penologists, psychiatrists, nurses, 
Pf^ and counsellors who earn their 
Uvpigs by; utilizing psycho-analytical 
“ncentgj and books 1 such as Les Mots , 

, ^ re Marie. Cardinal and My 

Wewi/on Home: ,A Journey Through 
hoi <rPsychotf}erap ies by Nfni Herman 
to attest to tne benefits 
from . • . psycho-analytical , 

' »v?jy survey reveals that Freud 




ignorance of psycho-analysis. He con- 
fesses: “Lei me in the first place say 
that I have never been injured by - 
have indeed never received or to my 
knowledge needed - psycho-analytic 
treatment, so that my critical attitude 
towards it has not the character of a 
revenge." In my experience, thfa posi- 
tion fa typical; Mcdnwar anti others 
like him write voluminously, expound- 
ing on the evils of psycho-unalysis, but 
most have never bothered to discover 
whal actually transpires in the course 
of a psycho-analytical treatment. 

Psycho-analysis has always occupied 
a rather precarious position in the 
university. Freud began his academic 
career as a research student in the 
physiological laboratories of Ernst 
Wilhelm von BrGcke in 1877. yet in 
spite of an impressive series of publica- 
tions. Freud did not receive a profes- 
sorship until 191)2, and even then, his 
appointment came only as the result of 
benind-lhe-sccnes machinations; 
apparently, one of Freud's wealthy 
patients, Frau Marie Feral cl. is repu- 


Climate of 
opinion 

Britain must provide for 
serious students of 
psycho-analysis, argues Brett Kahr 


psycho-analysis differed markedly 
from other explanatory models in a 
number of fundamental respects, so 
fundamental, that it would seem fool- 
ish to classify Freudianism as yet 
another psychotheory. Not only is 
psycho-analysis the only theory which 
treats childhood experience in a se* 


!Kr W' other mental health procti- 
and he has been the subject of 
““I? extensive biographical studies 
another modern thinker. Pror- 
Hans J, Eyienck has just cbm-' 
nook (as yet unpublished) 
Decline and Fall of the ■ 
evW ’ rinpfrr, however r all the 
SS overwhelmingly, that . 

^ empire fa neither declin- 


had any considerable impact outside 
the field of “mental health”. 

■ Freud earnestly encouraged scho- 
lars from the humanities, to study 
psycho-analysis, and he offered mem- 
bership in the Vienna society to. 
numerous people who did not engage 
in therapeutic practise: Max Graf, an 
eminent musicologist, and Hugo Hel- 
ler, a successful publisher are but two 
of the many artists who gravitated 
toward Freud. 

Because psycho-analysis concerns 
itself with motivations and deep mean- 
ings, its explanatory power is formid- 
able. Behaviourist thought cannot pro- 
vide an understanding of .artistic phe- 
nomena because of the simplistic na- 
ture of its theoxyi- and .it is for this 
reason that behaviburist ideology has 
remained confined to a shallow study 
of symptoms, while psycho-analysis 
has been appropriated by representa- 
tives from every discipline. At the 
meetings of (he Psycho-analytical . 
Forumin Oxford, we receive regular 
visits from art historians, criminolog- 
ists, philosophers, bibliographers, 
classicists, liudear physicists, Egypto- 
logists, physiologists and various other 
professionals^ One can search diligent- 
ly through libraries and archives, but 
one will look hard for a .behavioural 

reading of fop work of Marcel Proust, 

simply because such non-Freudian 
theory offers neither appeal nor use- 
fulness to the artist or the UMrateur. 

Thus, Freud has left his mark not 


terests in politics, and often wrote to 

? ublications such as the Neue Freie 
resse to express his opinions on such 
matters as lax reform; and his explora- 
tory psycho-biography of Thomas 
Woodrow Wikon has paved the way 
for more recent psycho-analytical in- 
vestigations of political leaders and 
events, including the impressive 
Reagan's America by Lloyd de Mause, 
director of the Institute for Psychohis- 
tory in New York. 

Many psycho-analytical clinicians 
have derided to concentrate their 
interest on the problem of nuclear 
warfare and its prevention. Professor 
Robert Jay Lifton and Professor John 
E. Muck have written extensively 
about the pernicious psychological 
effects created by the nuclear threat, 
and they have expressed great concern ■ 
that nuclear imagery (such as violent, 
exploding mushroom clouds) has now 
crept its way into the nightmares of 
young children. 

Lifton has Identified a phenomenon 
known as "psychic numbing"; and he 
has discovered that prany °f us have 
now become so accustomed to jokes 
about "the ■ button" and to stories 
abouT the ^unexpected' termination of 
our lives, that we have developed a 
dangerously apathetic immunity to the 
very real possibility of world annihila- 
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Recently, several members of the 
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tive pathobiolbgical theories and treat- 
ments becomes more widely known, 
both clients and therapists (as well as 
governmental agencies) will recognize 
the vital role of psycho-analysis in 
providing in-depth therapy to treat the 
underlying core of emotional disrup- 
tions, and not merely, the surface 
symptoms. • 

And yet in spite of the widespread 
acceptance and influence ol psycho- 
analysis, as well as its continuing 
application worldwide, it does attract 
■numerous enemies. The resistances to 
psycho-analysis are well-documented, 
and they have accompanied Freudian 
theory throughout its evolution. In 
1911, Freud's friend and colleague 
Sandor Ferenczi addressed the Medic- 
al Society of Budapest on psycho- 
analysis] the august audience sum- 


change for Freud’s professorial posi- 
tion. Certain scholars have suspected 
that anti-Semitic sentiment caused 
much of the hostility that Freud experi- 
enced at the University of Vienna; 
others have dismissed this as utter 
falsehood. I would suppose that anti- 
semitism did indeed hinder Freud's 
progress at the university, and 
although historians such as Frank J. 
Sullowny cloim that no such 
documentary evidence can be found to 
support this contention, one should 
remember that this is not the sort of 
tiling that creeps into public records. 

A recent survey (conducted by the 
University of Vienna) reports that 85 
per cent of the Austrian population 
readily admits to anti-semitic reelings. 
In view of this striking fact, it would be 
naive to deny the importance of reli- 
gious sectarianism in such matters. Y et 
Freud was not the only psycho-analyst 


to experience difficulties in the uni- 
versity; his Hungarian colleague San- 
dor Fereuczi held the first profes- 
sorship of psycho-analysis in Budapest 


in 1919; yet thfa post lasted only a few 
months, and Ferenczi's chair was abo- 
lished during a military coup. 

Since these early times, most 
psycho-analysts have fared no better. 
Universities throughout the western 
world have been intolerably bitter to- 
ward psycho-analytical thought. The 
most scandalous event occurred in the 
1950s when the Honourable David 
Astor (formerly an undergraduate of 
Balliol College, Oxford) attempted to 
found a professorship of Freudian 
psychology at the university. With 
characteristic conservatism. Oxford 
refused, but many years later, in 1974, 
.. , the University of London had the good. 


analmfai the august lidiento sum- . . the Univeisity of London had the good. 

n • «nre to establish the Freud Memorial 

man called Dr^uteh 

imprisoned. And in 1910, at a meeting from the University of Frankfurt came 
of the Congress of German Neurolog- to Oxford to lecture on psycho-analy- 
is Is and Psychiatrists in Hamburg,- s, ?;. Dr ,?H s . ch 

enmnhnHu mndi> thp crave error of .with a thick accent, and the Oxonians 


of the Congress of German Neurolog- to Oxford to lecture on P^ho-anBlv- 
is is and Psychiatrists in Hamburg,- s, ?;. Dr ,?H s . ch 

somebody made the grave error or .with a thick accent, and the Oxonians 
mentioning psycho-analysis in front of presumed that he was a dwciple of 
the very eminent (but now forgotten) . Sigmund Freud. It 
Professor Wilhelm Weygandt, who ■ that Dr Busch wm in fact none other 
exclaimed, “This is not ii topic for than the journalist George Edlnger. 
discussion at & scientific meeting; it is a wearing a disguise. Ernest Jones re- 
For the oolice"; ported this newsworthy event to Freud. 

Th<* directors of the New York commenting, “It shows the state of 


-T’-B.iu sy^eue? now nounsn on six 
(ranging in scope from the- 
PsiroanaUUca de, Biieribs 
Cjjp* 16 foe Nippon gefahin Buhseki ■ 
l n Tokyq, to the Freudian 
■JgHj.tf Melboprte)i}tod newprga- : 


pjggy historians continue to regard '. 
ffiCOTWfa one of the many. 

cschools of . psychological ’ 
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language is of course quite pronounced 
(ee%go", “narcissism", “sibling rival- 
ry"). It is perhaps because of this i 
inscihinatlpn : } of. , psycho-ana laical 
Ideology in our culture that W. H. 
Auden , paid tribute to Freud in his 
classic poem of 1939, “In Memory of . . 
Sigmund .Freud", ; in whjch he ,de-, . 
senbed the first psycho-analyst fo (be i 
following vayf/Tb us he is no more a i 
perton/Novv but a .whole climate, of 
opinion”/. And, recently, Freud. . 
appeared as the subject, of a BBC. 
tefoyfaion ■serial, Freud as . a focal 
character 'in- a ..London stage .play,. 
Psyche-, and a? a. major figure m » 
recent Hollywood fi)m, Love Sickness. 

But psycho-analysis does not con- -, 
fine its activities to foe consult mg room 
or to the study, of works of ;; art and 

wwj tfff* 
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such fasues, and several psycho-analy- 
tical organizations of this sort already 
exist in the United States to protest 
against the arms race, and to improve 
government awareness of- the stresses 
and symptoms that rpsqlt from living in 
a nuclear age., . ... 

Psycho-analysts are. how exploring 
how they can best apply their speclol 
knowledge of the workings of uncon- 
scious mentation to.a study of political 
behaviour; they have already greatly 
enlivened the arts and the human ties 
in general; and the clinical professions 
owe a very great debt indeed to 
psycho-analytical ■ theory. Psycho- 
analysis now maintains a firm foothold 
in so many fields, and it seems likely 
that it will continue to attract -clever 
and creative practitioners'. 

During recent years, it has become 

psychiatrists lack Any Va lidity, whatto-" 

. ever; Professor Leon J. .Kaniln. has . 
recently' provided us with a statistical 
demolition of, the myth that “schL 
zophretiia” results from genetic abnpr- 
malities;’ ^nd' lhe r^eareh tenrn ^t 
mind, the National Assoaatibntor 
Mental Health, has expbred foe bfa- 
tant ineffleacy of tranquillizers, as a.j 
treatment for depfes^iori. " * 

, - ■ As thflifaliacibusnssS nfsiidj.seduc- u 
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matter for the police : 

The directors of the New York 
Public Library considered psycho- 
analytical works so scandalous that 
they decreed that only specially autho- 
rized clergymen could peruse the lib- 
rary’s stock of Freudian books (which, 
incidentally, were kept under lock and 


ignorance at Oxford, for several pro- 
fessors were also present and were also ■ 
taken in ") , . . ' , 

To this day. academics continue to 
resent Freud, and it is the ex- 


fonS, ^ peri mental psychologists who have 

in 'a cnpi-inl imDfi ihroushaut the harboured more hostility toward 


F^ud'ihan any other wacfcmic con- 
maiorfty of these multitudinous slon- tin^ency. The reasons for this dfare- 
dera has had virtually no repercussions, , spect for ma JJ f ° l 1 d Q " d 
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dian tirades afe written ns arlnommem 
mudslinging. diatribes. : . . 


In a simitar vein, the ranting biog- 
rapher Eirtil Ludwig described Freud 
as a "psychopath who Succeeded m 
imposing his “pathological visions on 
people made 1 of less stern stuff*; and 


perimentahsts are bewitched by the 
notion that psychology must be “scien- 
tific"; they consider psycho-analysis 
for lob ^wishy-washy" because its 


precepts cannot ue reaucea to narrow 
and rigid axioms.. They seem to be 
unaware, however, that so-CBlled sci- 


more recently Professor Frederick entlfic theories may have absolutely no 
Crews has queried “how a mind faugh - practic'd/ applications or therapeutic 
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Crews has queried “how a mind fawn ' 
as Fraud’s]- rich in perverse i imaglnfog > 
and in the multiplying of shadowy 


war, ? iNODBi r n* 
has distinguished h 
fiercest o^ronents 
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Climate of 
opinion 

cojiflnued from page 13 

that the psychologists can teach animal 
behaviour because students can study 
animals directly: that the psychologists 
can also teach human memory because 
the students can perform experiments 
on human memory directly. But, he 
claims, the psychologists cannot leach 
Freud because students cannot have 
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Such .a position simply ignores other 
recognized and effective methods of 
teaching Freud. Of course, one cannot 
provide each undergraduate with a 
token “neurotic’* on whom to experi- 
ment. but one could easily read 
Freud's texts, and any competent 
senior clinician could quite readily 
discuss case material in a confidential 
manner with undergraduates. 

Although many of the experimental 
psychologists have avoided Freud, cer- 
tain literary critics have treated Freud 
with great generosity in their teaching 
and in (heir publications. Literature 
has always provided a great source of 
inspiration for psycho-analysis; in- 
deed. Freud refers to the work of 
Goethe more frequently than to (he 
work of psychiatrists. Most psycho- 
analysts with whom I am acquainted 
possess a Very impressive knowledge 
of literature: the distinguished 

psychoanalyst Robert Flicss (son of 
Wilhelm Flicss) originally wanted to 
devote his life to Shakespearean stu- 
dies. The dialogue between psycho- 
analysis and literature hns been long 
and fruitful, yel in the last decade, 
university-based psycho-analytical cri- 
ticism has become boring and sterile. 

The literary scholars have de- 
veloped an obscssiona [preoccupation 
with the work of the French psycho- 
analyst Jacques Lacan, utterly ignor- 
ant of the clinical nature of Lacan’s 
writings; hence, most psychocriticism 
is no more than a castrated version of 
psycho-analytical theory, completely 
devoid of the clinical purposiveness 
and urgency that one reads in the 
works of Freud and Lacan. Freud 
made constant reference to literature, 
but he did so on most occasions with 
the atm of illustrating a clinical point 
(for example, much ofhls theory of the 
psychpgenejjis of epileptic states de- 
rives from a detailed consideration of 
the life and work of Dostoevsky), Of 
course, It may be unfair to chide the 
litterateurs for a lack of clinical sophis- 
tication - literary, critics are not ex- 
pected tp he psychotherapists -but it is 

a great pity that Freudian studies in the 
university are so divorced from their 
essentiaUberapcutic fnuridwork.'; 

Freud has been doubly abused by 
the academy: he is either vilified and 
Ignored, or he is distorted and decon- 
textualized. In 1926, Freud wrote a 
treatise in which he expressed his hope 
that there might one day be a “college 
of MychcHBiialysls” whcie. students 

could invest' 

.ments of clin 



Ready-to-wear approach to business education 

Kuto [mpjy effective teaching and may even Inborotion between ed^t™ . 


In his Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 
Paulo Freire distinguishes between 
two major types of educational phi- 
losophy: on the one hand, the “bank- 
ing” concept, on the other, “problem- 
posinfl” education. In a senrrhino 
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could .invest tease not only : the nidi-’ 
ntentp of clinfeaT theoty a no psycholo- . 
gy, but UtetBture. religion, history,* 
and other subjects as well; Freud 
always maintained that unless n ther- 
apist has a broadly-based education, 
he or she will not be able to. decipher ■ 
the many cryptic references 
appear in the course of a session. ‘ 

It may not be practicable to establish 
special colleges of psycho-analysis 
around the world, but ft is: certainly ; 
high; time; that we teach Freud in a 
1 more’ serious way, especially at the 
undergraduate level, dpd especially in ■ 
departments of . psychology and 
; psychiatry. ■ . ..... 

1 J once Iqtevy a Cambridge rotfiloso* 
pny student , whp wanted to study . 
Freud-as-a-philosopher; her thesis su- 
. pCryispr told her that this wps un- 
acceptable, and that she should either 

Uintah IA rv * -i.- II . mi,..', 


posina" education. In a searching, 
neo- Hegelian exposition Freire casti- 
gates the predominant banking mode 
and proposes its replacement by a 
challenging and liberating new method 
based on problem posing. 

The banking concept is fun- 
damentally narrative; the teacher na- 
rrates to a patiently listening group of 
students;- the reality communicated is 
motionless, static, compartmentalized 
and predictable. Students become pas- 
sive containers in which the teacher 
deposits his or her knowledge, which is 
to be memorized and repeated. Know- 
ledge is seen as a gift bestowed by the 
knowledgeable upon the ignorant. As 
Freire puts it: ^Everything in this 
ready-to-wear approach serves to 
obviate thinking. 

Problem -posing education encour- 
ages constructive dialogue between 
teacher and student, 0 partnership. 
Both parties have responsibility for the 
process in which each can grow. Freire 
suggests that the contrast reveals the 
essentially revolutionary (in social and 
political, terms) nature of problem- 
posing education, particularly within 
the context of third-world politics 
However, the contrast is also relevant - 
to our current situation in business - 
education in-Britairi. 

Why is it that the impact of the 
Business and Technician Education 
Cduncti philtwbphy has nof been area- _ 
ter/ This. philosophy , , of in education ' 
centred oh relevant tasks, practicable 
skills, the needs of students and of the 
real world, in which students actually 
r° instead of being lectured at, 
in which students .have an active arid 
not passive role, Strikes at the fun- 
damentM p^cpticeptlon of most bust- . 
ness studies teachers. Their 'oWn 
education, and training has prepared 
''SSBLSSV rs.de positing, . 

unKraif ancl ovsluating the process ‘ 

They feel comfortable with this 
approach .and because they, ..had a 
similar education, whifch did them rib 
* [ie y. are not, persuaded of the 
need for change, . Lectures .-still pre- . 
dominate, timetables are still split m to. 
neaL blocks of tinie<fdr ea'cn separate, 
module (or part of a multi-disciplinary 
module),, assignments are called re-: 
potte instead of essays but are evalu- ; 
aied as essays, part-time itudents* 
experience is Ignored. The business 
education community has responded 
1 nJBPJ way , to.the, challenge of the 
BTEC te tq require the minimum * 
and .Only superficial ~ change. • 
.Many ; lecturers fear the changes 
because of . the Implicit: attack. upon , 
,Jhetr' role . and thqjr.;, control iri -the 


their organizations. They want the 
practical skills, but not the critical 
awareness and ability to act to change 
situations which are implied by prob- 
lem-posing education. Ultimately, 
they are not a force for change, but, 
tactically, their support for a partial 
undermining of the banking concept is 
essential. 

The problem British industry faces is 
not the replication of existing skills and 
knowledge but the positive creation of 
new skills, new knowledge, new atti- 
tudes and approaches. The contribu- 
tion of business education to the 
ossification of British business has 
been enormous. The greatest barrier 
to change is the teaching profession 
itself. 

It is often the case that someone fails 
in business, or finds it too much of a 
hard grind, or, very occasionally, feels 
a sense of moral repugnance at what 


roqemte standard*, •ns i thdugh such 
1* cfear *aSd 
“acadenjlci . stqh* 


ote theproduct of interne- 


the much neglected academic needs of relevant tp the pi 
senouk students of psycho-analysis. Ttibsc enitofit 
Let us hope that othewvfill follow suit/' ihe^- 8 ' 
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y -emerae. from aprocesspf prac- 
.aqd dfalpguc and they iiust- be, . 


goes on. Such people may or may not 
make successful teachers, but their 
personal experience may be such as to 
predispose one to think of them as 
unsuitable for teaching. Should our 
students be taught by failures, or by 
those who cannot stand the pace, or by 
those whose moral reactions would 
bins their teaching? Has the business 
experience of such people .added to 
their effectiveness as a teacher? The 
answer to the question is usually 
positive, but the common addition to 
this experience of one's effectiveness 
as a teacher js simply the ability to 
relate; anecdotes from, one’s own, 
necessarily narrqw, experience. ■ , 

Students may be amused or in- 
formed by anecdotes, but they are of 
limited' worth. At the same time, only 
certain types of business experience 
sepm to .be acceptable. Experience of. 
shop-floor work does not. normally 
, constitute, acceptable business experi- 
ence. The argument here is that stu- ' 
dents on a business studies course are 
: AO;, going to work dh the shop floor but 
are management material and so need 
to be inculcated with a management 
perspective. In this .way, status differ- • 
ences are reinforced and hide-bound 
industrial relations maintained. 

Of course, one may have a success- ' " 
fu! business career and now find a 
career in teaching attractive for 
reasons of genuine commitment to 
teaching, .This dpes not,- however.- ■ 
"“I one is a good . teacher, '■ 
neither does it mean that one is better . 
than those whose commitment to 
teaching, 4 * a career is of longer' : 
duration. \,j 

. How important, ifien,’ is the renewal 

of bprinass. experience? Awareness bf 

current trends and developments in! • 

: business fa-antAl part of the weaponry. 

D £ ®. ni e fftetive, teacher of business , , 
studies, Just a* It is, for any other : 
teacher In hWher own field. But what . 
is the best way of keeping up to data? Is 

. .s open to all kinds 

feduce the effective- 1 
■ ng - 'Wteuf college fadli. 
f .Rrtyatev mercenary gain ,1s .. 
cpmmonmace..- The- actual tasks -car*. 
« may be menial 


imply effective teaching and may even 
suggest the opposite. 

Part of the justification of an expan- 
sion in business education has been the 
view that an increase in the quality as 
well as quantity of business decision 
makers would aid the recovery of the 
British economy and prevent tne slide 
into relative penury. To this end it has 
been commonplace to emphasize the 
practical, vocational relevance of busi- 
ness studies courses. Colleges making 
submissions to the Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards and to the BTEC 
(and the BTEC itself in its own 
publications) have all emphasized the 
relevance and practicality of the 
courses on offer. 

Business schools teaching post- 
graduates pride themselves on their 
consultancy work and the applied 
nature of the work done by their 
students. Although recent doubts have 
been raised in contradiction to the 
widely and strongly held views about 
the need for business education to be 
relevant, .practical and vocational, 
there is stiff a commonly accepted view 
that these are and/or should be the 
major features of business education. 

Despite the earlv impetus nf nnH 


Despite the early impetus of and the 
continuing commitment to the com- 
mon vieWj there i* lirtle'cvidence that 
would -indicate that British business 
has benefited from British business 
education. Of course, it is possible to 
argue that the current dispiriting situa- 
tion would have been much worse 
were it not fpr the expansion in 
business education. Biit a more impor- 
tant' question from the point of busi- 
ness teachers is: "Should business 
education seek to bring about im- 
provements in business perform- 
ance?" r 

Perhaps the attitudes of employers 
could be of some help in arriving at a 
.conclusion in relation to this question. 

,• Unfortunately hardly any systematic 
work has been carried oiit on- the 
attitudes ,of employers to business 
education. ''On the one hand we are 
told by industrialists giving evidence to 
the Science and Arts Select Committee 
that they look for quality of mind 
rather than specific subject or disci- 
pline competence. On the other hand, 
employers on. colleges’ industrial 
liaison committees and on BTEC com- 
mittees stress the need f6r practical 
ski Is and | immediate employability. 

: variance is not explicable m terms 1 

1 the levels of education under discus- 
sion (graduate and non-graduate), 
ffoee postgraduate courses, particular- 
ly m management studies, emphasize 
1 the practical, immediate relevance of 
their courses ■ to ■ employing; organiza- ; 
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If a concern with improving vthd 


oply, and employers should stipulate 
content anjj make assessments ofpdr- 
, fortnance on the course.- This is, of 
coatee, unlikely to happen. But what 
in practical ternfs should be the rolepf. 
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businessmen on. - 


ted 
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ledge. Even (he widest range of consul- • 
fancies ,\yill jnyolve a tiny proportion of 

They do . this though >: reading, the' 


wfran 


tion is .partly a very useful myth,:- 
employed iri the selling of biislfe 
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stuoies courses W industry, the 6 bv- 
" ©foment and students. Employers' in-; - 
■ '’l business [eaucatidit" 

should be greater thin k is, if that myth 
is to. become in . a reality.. Some 

1 gTCHter AFm»kluaM.L* l.. * 
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loboration between education ai 
practitioners than is apparent in Bn- 
tain. Business education here mU 
benefit enormously from examiim 
practices in other countries, Am 
from the few courses spedBofij 
geared towards European business 
and management, business educate 
in Britain is resolutely ethnocentric 
The developments which have taka 
place have been the result of (in sou 
cases, remarkable) efforts by a ft? 
individuals. Neither is it simply * 
question of the European dimensonli 
business education. Business systems 
outside Europe and the impact of 
international bodies other than lia 
European communities need to bt 
examined and incorporated into the 
curriculum. 

There is, of course, an undeniable 
practical set of reasons for the inch- 
sion of a specifically European and 
specifically EEC dimension. The n- 

E act of decisions made by the EECoo 
usiness activity needs to be a part of 
business education, both in term! of 
opportunities offered and conslriim 
maintained. Further, since it Is tit 
policy of the EEC that there should be 
freedom of labour within its bound- 
aries, it is essential for our students to 
• be offered the possibility of d curricv 
lum aiming to prepare them for em- 
ployment within the EEC.. 

The recognition of a need to Hr 
corporate European elements Into ik 
curriculum has developed, to the ra«. 
rather slowly, and any changes a 
curricula involving resource require- 
ments stand even less of a chance of 
fruition now than five or six yean tp- 
However, wringing hands is as fruit!® 
as and less enjoyable than wrings 
necks. 

Establishing personal contact ad 
exchange visits of staff are essential for 
the development of courses require 
attendance at European colleges, flu 
there is also the need, at a m«* 
mundane level, for staff to be aware® 
the teaching resources and malen* 
available and how to use them. Theft 
is a need for detailed examinations 
existing course structures and conlw- 
Within collegesi- there can be 
tailed examination of their cw 
courses, responding to local ana.uj* 
dustrial needs. At national level, panr 
cuter ly, for BTEC courses, therers* 
need for constructive practical 8™“ 
dance about resources and cow?* 
.content and appropriate assignmow- 
Curriculum considerations ap«k 

there is another significant reason wr 
attempting ; to break, down w 
ethnocentricity. Business educatWJ 

; lacks a theory. There Is a need wbuiw 

up a picture of the beast being 
Other areas of social science, pari 1 ™' 
larly politics 1 and public- adfointetta' 
tion, have long recognized the ttC'WHv 

ness of a. comparative approach 

the :■ development of areept^ 

theories of business’ 'behaviodr i^ 

quired, inter alia , ..a , tompara((ve 
approach/' However, ';Some n“JT 

: headed teachers of business sUbjefo 

may ■ regard this : as ■: 
academ|o theorizing. If tfiat is theda» 
theii the comparative approach jMJrZ: 
. further ' justified 1 in terms of saw* 


must surely produce fielpfur and pr 
, ticaHnsfghts for (hose bfus Involve 
teachihg about and for business. :: 
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te August 1945. shortly after the 

abrupt termination of President 
Roosevelt’s Und-Lease which had 
provided the UK with roughly two- 
thirds of the funds neededtofinancc a 
total external deficit of £10, 000m over 
six years of war, the Prime Minister 
announced to the House of Commons: 
“We can - . . only demobilize and 
reconvert gradually, and the sudden 
cessation of a support on which our 
war organization has so largely de- 
pended puts us in a very senous 
financial position . . . the initial deficit 
with which we start the task of re- 
establishing our economy and of con- 
tracting our overseas commitments is 
immense." What was even more 
frightening was that the government 
was advised that this deficit, far from 
disappearing, was likely to grow lar- 
ger. Indeed, there were real fears that 
e»y solution to this problem must 
involve a catastrophic reduction in 
imports and hence living standards. 
This magnificent study reveals how 
Britain recovered from the brink of 
bankruptcy and how the economy was 
jet on the path of economic growth. 

The book started out as a study of 
successive crises or turning-points in 
the period of transition after World 
War II, and was primarily concerned 
with episodes such as the coal and 
convertibility crises of 1947, devalua- 
tion in 1949 and rearmament in 1951. 
But because the crises had to be put 
into context, the book grew into a 
study of the entire period of the 
labour Governments of 1945-51 and 
the emphasis altered to a treatment of 
some of the most important aspects of 
policy as they developed over these six 
years. Consequently, the author 
addresses himself to the following 
wstions: How did events present 
tnerifselves to a Government' which 
bad to appraise them and decide how 
to respond to them? How were majot- : 
decisions in economic strategy taken . 
and by what factors were they influ- 
enced and constrained? Did the Gov- 
wrnient.have am accurate picture of 
what was going on and could it form 
reliable judgements oh the, Implica- 
J«ns of its policy? How well was the 

Government advised and how much 
“d i( profit from the advice? As 
ewnomic adviser to the Board of 
Trade from October .1946 to Doccm- 
* r 1949 and then as head of the 
?°“ oni id division of the Organization 
pr European Economic Cooneration 


with figures which are even now subject 
to frequent and significant revision. 

After a penetrating assessment of 
just how near Britain was to the abyss 
in 1945, Sir Alec first presents a 
summary of the major economic issues 
and trends of the immediate postwar 
years, and the structure of the Govern- 
ment's economic planning machinery. 
There follows a detailed and systema- 
tic exposition of the problems of 
external economic policy which fo- 
cuses on the American loan, the 


convertibility crisis of 1947, the de- 
valuation of 1949, the implications of 
rearmament in 1950-51, and the 


Robot scheme for a floating rate of 
exchange in 1952. Domestic issues, 
such as the coal crisis (1947), the role 
of direct controls, manpower pfob- 

I t ! — -I —11 — *« — ■ — - ' 


lems, fiscal policy, the magnitude and 
organlzation^fias so largely de- direction of capital investment and. 
etfouts us in a very serious nationalization, form part three of this 

*• book, which ends with some brief but 

trenchant conclusions. 

Sir Alec emphasizes the artificiality 
of separating the domestic and exter- 
nal aspects of policy. Although they 
were Inextricably intertwined such an 
intimate connection was not always 
recognized by the principal cabinet 
ministers (and even denied by Mr 
Attlee) , but by the adoption of such an 
arrangement Sir Alec nas avoided the 
danger of exhausting his readers by 
expecting them to comprehend the full 
complexity of economic processes. 
Even with Cairncross’s guidance it 
must be doubted whether the econo- 
mically unsophisticated will entirely 
appreciate the causal connections im- 
plicit in his brilliant analysis. And if the 
reader, with the benefit of hindsight, 
the leisure to master the arguments in 
favour of alternative policies, and the 
assistance of carefully tabulated statis- 
tical data and graphs, is sometimes at a 
loss to adjudicate, how much more 
difficult must it have been for war- 
weary, hard-pressed ministers with 
their aspirations to accelerate the con- 
solidation of the welfare state and the 
attainment of greater social and econo- 
mic equality, to decide between, pre- 
scriptions all of which were con- 
strained by the necessity of solving 
balance of payments problems of 
appalling magnitude? 

Caimoross brings out the frustration 
and fatigue wijtch gradually eroded the 
health and. energies of the major , 
political participants. Even their col- 
lective experience of a war economy 
did little to prepare them for the 
solving of the very different problems 


m 
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“wer such questions, and fewer still 
“ve that ability to sot down their 
findings with such clarity. Sir Alec’s* 
^tilings have always been characte- 
oy a remarkable ability to Inter- 
pret, historical statistics. Nowhere is' 
i®®toctll(y better demonstrated than ■ 
to this bbok, for here he Is grappling 


J l ) f ^HiLne|nployiiieht arid the ■ p0 

: "wrket..;’ : Y' .. ;Y- bdi 

bvUtAW*. llril. *. ' ’Vi' * 
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i aiwd byM.C.MacLeritinan , ^ ■ 

■ ' tendon Press: QxfordUniverslty : 


Not until 1947 was there even a 
coherent mechanism for policy-mak- 
ing and no special steps were taken to 
build up a planning staff. Of those 
appointed - or remaining in office 
from wartime - few, like James 
Meade, whose onerous duties were to 
give him stomach ulcers, had clear and 
consistent views about economic plan- 
ning. The'majoriLy of the able econom- 
ists who had contributed so much 
during the war, rushed back to the 
universities. With the death of Keynes, 
the Treasury - which emerged as the 
dominant planning body - was left 
without any professional economist to 
advise them, and of tfre career civil 
servants only Otto Clarke had any real 
flair for economic matters, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that mistakes were 
made or, as in the convertibility crisis 
of 1947, that the Government was 
paralysed by indecision, a state of 
affairs doubtless exacerbated by the 
“completely untrustworthy" forecasts 
around which several debates revolved 
(as in Robot, 1952) and the scepticism 
of senior economic advisors. Even in 


its predecessor in 1929 was for hand- 
ling the Great Depression" the Labour 
Government of 1945 was riven by 
Jealousy and Intrigue. The Prime 
Minister made no attempt to whip 
ministers on or impose on them his 
own conception of economic strategy, 
nor did he sack those - such as 
Emanuel Shinwell - whose incompe- 
tence was obvious. Hugh Dalton 
emerges with, some credit, Stafford 
Cripps - who was trusted by none of his 
senior colleagues - with considerably 
more. On" economic matters, Attlee 
and Herbert Morrison stand conde- 
mned as failures. 1 


implement economic advice in a sensi- 
ble way. Indeed there is a serious line 
of argument which suggests* that this 
Government’s policy .owes little to 
. economic .thought- which has simply 
been used i when convenient, to bols- 
ter broader based political convictions 

that 1 the state sector and trade union 
power are loo.bigiand that the cure for 
both 1 inflation and unemployment Is a . 
return to unfettered ihdlviduaJisrn. 

A mora se arching test is, therefore .. 
. whether an economist has been able to - 
successfully predict some of the key .■ 

problems :mone^rmore^are« L Ot > 


such minutes as that of Robert Hall to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1952. “No one’, he commented, ‘is 
very good at predicting the future in 
economics' ". 

Possibly more culpable than a well- 
founded suspicion of the statistics on 
which so many plans and projections 
rested, was a perennial failure accur- 
ately to anticipate American attitudes 
towards so many financial matters. 
The new cabinet received its first shock 
when Lend-Lease ceased two days after 
the Japanese surrender. There fol- 
lowed a series of disappointments 
culminating in the American refusal to 
“pick up the cheque" for the balance of 
payments effects of Korean rearma- 
ment in 1951. The Americans some- 
times appeared mean-spirited, falling 
to appreciate the scale of Britian's 
economic contribution to the war 
effort. American politicians and offi- 
cials persistently equated Britain with 
the empire arid the entire sterling area 
arguing, erroneously, that if the sterl- 
ing area benefitted from American 
policies so too did Britain. 

Although James Meade always pos- 
sessed a clear conception of economic 
planning, il ls apparent that of the 1945 
government only Cripps thought in 
similar terms. His colleagues' views of 
the planning process were “nebulous 
but exalted* 1 and essentially short- 
term. The conseauence was that Brit- 
ish economic policy emerges in this 
book not as a positive, coherent, 
balanced plan dr series of plans for 
regeneration phased over a lengthy 
period, but as a series of ad 1 k>c 
reactions to periodic crises. Thus when 
the devaluation of sterling to $2.80 
took place in 1949, the decision was 
made not because of conviction born 
of informed argument conducted with- 
in the context of an overall policy 
aimed at rectifying external problems. 
Nor was the decision .made at the 
optimum time: “In the last resort it was 
the loss of reserves that settled the 
matter . . . devaluation was a capitula- 



Sir Alec Cairncross 

tion to market opinion”. Hnd devalua- 
tion taken place a month earlier, 
Cairncross fugues, a reduction to $3.20 
might have been adequate. Again, 
from August 1945 nearly everyone - 
except Shinwell, the Minister of Fuel 
and Power - realized that there was 


« ' ■ l“,reripie to.ioox QB^ wiiq 

, fltjfonfe of thefr. earlier 

n«t so much a 
; » Mather one can be counted 
■ £2? ? "voktes-iri the altf which 

•" S^^perate ijtate .of macroeco- 
.^^vPoUcy iL; Is. always possible to 


1 economic policy, i Thomas Wilton-, has 
made, no ipajor breakthrough in wo-- " 

• notifies but in ^several wayshodoes 
, come through the -test^ ^ quite wefl.Thfc 
•: collection ofess&ys marking his retire- 

-merit in 1^82 from the Adam Smith. ; 
chaff of political ecortbmy hi the 
•University of: Glasgow '.^vera mic“ 
rbeconomic topics os well m inflation • 
and Unemployment thoUgjrhiB work 

• ' oh -regional policy antTrelated issues 

are not represented. Th©- critique of • 

> the' theory- of. the firm icarrfes more 

..■f(4harefafbi^ofd|rel^'oostischodbut^^ 


as in many areas, he never tails 
completely for ond 1 single approach. 
The 1952 article on monopolistic com- 
petition- evaluates 'the well-known 
equilibrium posilidfi involving unex- 
ploited scale economies and Wilson 
brings out the (tendency of that Itfcra- 
tureln ignoring the Inducement to the 
firm to- take account of potential 
competition;# Iheme no* «hbed in 
the contestable markets 1 literature 
which is 'discussed in one oF the new 
pieces' produced for this book.' Scale 
economies were once a preoccupation 
of those writing on state enterprise 
and as early as 1,945 Wilson ls-emph* 
asizing that the 1 solution of tanning ; 
such ihterprises at a deficit would 
. undermine all 'the commereia assess- . 
ments by'the Ann fmd mprtoter ma( 
the socialization pf such Industries 


going to be a serious crisis in the coal 
industry, a crisis that could only be 
avoided by a successful policy of 
labour recruitment. But little was done 
until the crisis broke with devastating 
effects on industrial production ana 
employment. It was estimated by 
Cairncross at the time that the cost in 
lost exports alone was £200m, or over 
one sixth of the total for the year and 
that it delayed the achievement of 
external balance for at least six 
months. Although the measures finally 
approved to tackle the immediate 
crisis were extremely effective, more 
forethought and positive action in the 
preceding two years would undoubted- 
ly have averted the entire dismal 
episode. Sir Alec's verdict is unambi- 
guous: 

It was a striking example of incom- 
petence in industrial planning by a 
government dedicated to economic 
planning . . . The lesson was . . . 
that . the biggest errors in planning 
are likely to be errors in human 
relations: making the wrong 

appointments or persisting in them; 
inability to visualize the scale and 
mode of action necessary; failure to 
convince others of the . need for 
action and arouse* in them the re- 
sponses required.. Planning has its 
technical sides: but it is. also a 
political art . • ' , . : 

Yet despite all his enticisms of the 
Government, Sir Alec concludes that 
they were remarkably successful m 
holding down consumption, keeping 
the rate of inflation extremely low, 
stimulating exports, eliminating in 
turn the external defidt and then the 
dollar shortage, arid sustaining n high 
level of Industrial investment. They 
faffed only to raise the rate of growth to 
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the level achieved and maintained by 
Britain's European neighbours. "It 
must be very doubtful whether any set 
of government policies could nave 
done more”. The outcome was more 
favourable than even the most optimis- 
tic can have hoped. To some extent 
this was fortuitous. The Labour Gov- 
ernment owed much to the generosity 
of Marshall Aid and to the buoyancy of 
the American economy; although inc 
apparatus of planning was manifestly 
inadequate, by chance planning and 
finance came together under the -most 
economically able of Attlee’s minis- 
ters. Stafford Cripps; in managing the 
' economy the Government never had 
to face a deficiency of demand. The 
Government was lucky but,, as Cnim- 
crOss demonstrates, 
the one thing that it had to plan, ana 
did plan - the balance of payments - 
was effectively planned . . . and 
when the balance of payments is 
looked after, and monetary and 
fiscal policy permits, industrial eco- 
nomies can recover very fast. 

• Sir Alec has added a new dimension 

to the familiar story of these years. We 
are able to see more clearly than ever 
before the evolution of economic poli- 
cy. Just what was^ involved, who was 
' involved and how they were involved. 

It is not always easy to read -? examina- 
tions of economic realities rarely are - 
but the reader Is carried along by the 
sheer authority of the treatment. It is 
especially intriguing when Cairncross 
pauses to set down the various options 
open to secure the desired ends in 
much the same way as one imagines he 
must have done as the government s 
chief e«>nomic adviser later .in his 

career. ' ' * 

This study should be read by at] 

politicians and by every type and 
complexion of social scientist: it is a 
masterpiece. , 

Peter L. Payne is professor of econo- • 
mic history at the University of Aber- 
deen. 


son* "is" doubting That The ■ volume of 
speculative hinds can over be- big 
enough to fuel a stirge In investment 
without significant dampening effects 
from interest rates, while In 1957 on 
the eve of the Radcliffc Ounmiltee-he 
is unambiguously stressing the import- 
ance of the total money stock. And on 
the importance of stop-go and instabih ; 
iry for Britain’s pottwnr growtli i rate, 
the doubts expressed in his 1966 article 
haveaged Bellas we now see thntthe. 
performance - of the ecohomy from ; 

'•fpis fo The. 1970k was respectable by 

tiny standard! .>• «- 

;■ ft is hardly ?urt>riting[ ; then that. 


lions of current problems of inflation 
and unemployment. Like _ several 
others of fils generation who were 
allowed by journal editors enough ■ 
soace to but their contributions in the 


Denriis H. Robertson, 'Whom he g»ab ; 
iy admires rind with whom he Jarca J 
qualified suspicion that thB instability 
of private investment demand ^and 
I'imperfeotidrts in the capital market are 


, insult* --n-.v-pri.,, .< 

unsympathetic to «yeraTstmn&;orfljeL 

monetarist , ppsptiohs.d whlch jw • B , 
criticizing tfe hot so. widely supported, ; 
at feast by British academics, aS Iter 
■ implies but the iwo.naw picCK whlch: 
open the bbbk are very rtieai' txpdsW 


space to put their contributions in the 
context Of a wider debate, Wilson's 
work is a pleasure to read and under-, 
-graduates would gain a lot From them. 

His mnih emphasis is that trade union 
power affects not simply the sue of the ; 
natural rate of unemployment but also 
the appropriate pnth to recovery, that j 
fiscal policy enn affect the overall evcl * 
of activity, that a reform of (be labour 
market Is needed and more specifiraUy 
that rppovery without Inflation doev, 
require some kind of concordat' bo- 

• tweeirgoverrimentand utfioni« .Inave ; 

. never niet Wilson persona%but he . 

seems to be an economist wf(h MOd < 
instincts. Will ho bd heofd?; ; ^ 
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A Short History of Sociological 
Thought 

by Alan Swingewood 
Macmillan . £ 1 8.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0333 31079 9 
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A brave man, Alan Swingewood, to 
set out to write a “short' history of 
sociological thought. It is a project 
fraught with pitfalls and traps for the 
adept and the unwary alike. The field 
is already littered with the decaying 
corpses of so many American dino- 
saurs of tomes, that one would have 
thought it ah unpromising landscape, 
which the British sociologist ventures 
into at his peril. 

The perennial contradictions of “ac- 
tion" and "system’ 1 , of pre-industrial 
and industrial society, of human sub- 
ject and social structure, these are the • 
- stuff of such books about sociology's 
putative history. Yet Swingewood 
makes it clear that his enterprise is 
conceived not as a "history of sociolo- 
gy nor of sociological theory", but as a 
"selective history of sociological 
thought". Some readers will of course 
be aware of the important differences 
between these intellectual domains. I 
suspect that most of the student read- 
ers at which this book is aimed will not. 
We are informed that sociological 
thought involves an "awareness of 
society as a distinctive object of 
study 1 , in which case 1 for one canftot 
see how it is different from sociology or 
sociological theory. It is possible that 
the arcane distinction is intended to 

K rovide a rationale for the inclusion of 
ferxism, which presumably does not 
qualify as either sociology or theory 
but can at least be said to be “thought . 
We ore living in Thatcherite times, 
admittedly, but it seems unnecessary 
to me to engage in any sort of special 
pleading about Marxism's relevance 
for sociology. 

Swingewood divides his analysis into 
three parts. Th? first deals with the 
emergence Of.soctology irt the ISth and . 
19th centuries, and traces the unfold- 
ing conceptions of human social action 
and social structure' from Vico’s New 
u .o^ ^25, via Montesquieu and 
the Enlightenment philosophy , tq the 
evolutionism ;of Comte and Spencer 
and /Marx’s ptix of humanism; 1 and 
nistoncisnt. In the second section : the 


Durkheim 

emphasis is very firmly on the “classic- 
al" era of sociology - Durkheim. 
Weber. Marx predominate with some- 
brief excursions into Simmel. Som- 
bart, and Pareto as well as the more 
interesting Marxian theorists of the 
early 20th century such as Lukdcs and 
Gramsri. Finally, our attention is 
drawn to “modern" sociology and the 
familiar areas of functionalism and the 
various forms of “action" theory, with 
brief references to Freud, Mead and 
Schutz. This part of the book also has 
some interesting things to say about 
structuralism, tne sociology of know- 
ledge and culture, and about the 
debate over the future of post-indust- 
rial society. Although the "selective" 
nature of the book's content tends to 
reduce its coherence as a textbook - 
especially in the last part of the volume 
- Swingewood is always Interested in 
and interesting about nis subject. 

A sub-theme of the book is the close 
link between the emerging complex 
differentiation of modern society and 
the tensions in sociological theory 
between active subject and social 
structure as "passive*" object. As he 
puts it, "sociology is both a humanism 
and a science conceiving society as an 
objective structure created through 
human action". This viewpoint could 
have been used to link the develop- 
ment of sociological theory more 
closely to socio-historical change than 
has m fact been the case, but the point 
is made in a general way throughout 
the study without burdening the argu- 
ment too frequently with allusions to 
the precise social context of particular 
theoretical orientations. 

Despite the confusions engendered 
by the title, however, this is for the 
most part a useful book. It stands head 
and shoulders above many of the 
American offerings with similar titles, 
and will provide students with a some- 
what idiosyncralric but nonetheless 
Interesting introduction to the de- 
velopment of sociological theory. 


Peter Hamilton 


The range 
of response 

Dimensions of Television Violence 
by Barrie Gunter 
Gower, £18.45 
ISBN 0 566 00617 0 

Television bosses and sponsors worry 
about programme violence. Perplexed 
by the polemics of the pro and anti 
censorship lobbies those who manage 
television programming need some 
agreed way of describing and classify- 
ing violence as a necessary prerequisite 
for monitoring television drama. This 
research, commissioned by the Inde- 
pendent Broadcasting Authority, is a 
scholarly attempt to provide the raw 
materials for a taxonomy of television 
violence. 

Barrie Gunter has produced a se- 
rious academic monograph which 
makes few concessions to the lay 
reader, especially on statistics. The 
literature review is fulsome; the ex- 
perimental design although simple in 
conception produces a prodigious 
number of detailed findings. However, 
whether or not you know the field or 
the discipline (social psychology) you 
will admire the way the author steers a 
coherent course through the data maze 
he has generated. The survey of the 
field provided in the preamble is worth 
having of itself, while the findings are 
an impressive cache of ammunition 
whatever level of the debate about 
television violence you might want to 
enter. 

A research report like this is always 
enlivened by a touch of academic 
conflict. Gunter introduces two 
apparently conflicting views of how 
television violence research is done 
and neatly disposes of what he calls the 
normative content analysis approach 
with its a priori definitions of what 
constitutes violence. Gunter’s position 
is that such definitions are merely a 
starting point for perceptual research 
because television violence is literally 
and conceptually in the eye of the 
beholder, what is reported here is a 
senes of experiments in which two 
panels of “viewers" (not representa- 
tive samples) are shown a variety of 
carefully chosen clips from prime-time 
UK and American television' drama 
series. The panel members who are 
classified by a variety of psychological 
test results, and by their demographic 
characteristics, respond either by rat- 
ing the clips on seven point scales (as 
violent, disturbing, unfit for children 
ete) or by saying which of a pair of clips 
is more violent- and so on. 


The complexity of the findings de- 
rives from the number of variables 
which are examined. The eight rating 
scales are con-elated with the presence 
or absence of 41 other characteristics 
of either the film dip or the viewer. (A 
hypothetical data set of 1.38 million 
correlations.) By strict reference to 
previous research and hypotheses de- 
rived therefrom, Gunter manages to 
hang onto this galloping statistical 
horse, but only just: at times the task of 1 
cataloguing and interpreting detailed 
conditional findings seems to tire even 
the author. Nevertheless an essential 
point is amply made: viewers’ percep- 
tion of violence is a highly complex 
phenomenon which dwarfs the a priori 
definitions of the normative content 
analysis school of television research. 
Those who look to reviews to provide 
nmopscs of research findings will be 
disappointed by this one. Anyone 
seriously concerned or interested in 
the field must be prepared to tncklc the 
full complexity because at base this 
book is an attack on over-simplifica- 
tion. 

Having unravelled that complexity, 
Gunter produces in the last chapter n 
masterly summation in tli§ form of h 
set of flow diagrams showing which 
ingredients of a scene most powerfully 
evoke a viewer’s perception that it is 
violent or disturbing or unfit for child- 
ren. These are the promised empir- 
ically derived dimensions of television 
violence. 

As a footnote only I have three 


quibbles. The first is a pot 
point about mcthodoCy r^ 

quite rensonnbly attacks the 

content analysts because 
pert definitions of violenod^ 
conform with viewers’ 

However if television vioR? 
died vin the perceptions ofwfj! 
viewers of the same, a nuffij 
argue that such research is UbMi 
confounded by the very effeift I 
to elucidate Second and £S fc 
arc two omissions from the ^ 
discussion which worried me m 2 

lencc in drama as an aesthetic nl 
limn n socinl psychological Issuejff 
logins for violence 
qucntly based on the artistic mml 
film or play. If viewers’ perceptE 
violence are not affected by * 
considerations, this would chiJ 2 
force of such arguments. 

There is also no mention of view* I 
access to their own emotional me- f 
tlons to witnessing fictional violet* ~ 
So central is this to the validity of fa 
method Gunter uses that l-mbsi 
some discussion, even dismissiw d 
the role of the unconscious and fo 
mechanism of repression. But ike 
are only quibbles and do not deim 
from the author’s achievement. 
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Barrie Irving 


Barrie Irving is director of the ft* 1 
Foundation. 
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Announcing a new edition of a 

well-established student textbook. 

Langley and Hardern: 
Introduction to Accounting 
for Business Studies 

' Fourth edition, 1MB. . • ' , . 

L amounting actMtles. Pull 
.coverage of.mahagemehtaccountingis a lab' provided; ' \- 

. ^questions, base studied ariddisbyssion' 'e 

9fich chapter put the text Irito : . 

j questions are also included in the tfext so 1 ■' * ■ ; 

■; hew matarial may be mpfe r^d lly undei^tOQd; ° ■ 

pprrteg with a Teicha,', I 
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Personal 
demons 


The Iron Cage: an historical 
Interpretation of Max Weber 
by Arthur Mi tzraan 

Transaction Books. £14.95 
ISBN 087855 9841 


Oh the landscape of sociology few 
features ire as prominent as the works 
. of Max Webef. Successive generations 
of students, threading.their way across ■' 
the uneven terrain of the discipline, 
nave o)»nc i to recognize his writings as 
— 'Jfication r* — ^ 
tefjealrig 

than ever, WebeSlogy is big business. 

, Each, year brings -fts crrip of . new 
commentaries, controversies, and Jn- 
:3^ n ®J?9tial gatherings of cognoscenti. * 
^^pfpcoducingadeflni-;. 
tive edition or complete works Is " 
newly, in hand. ;,:, , “ j . . 

rL al1 ^'exposition Of his ideas . 
die man himself remains an enigma: A * 

: S3S^M e ^ i?areer In ,aw and ’ 

i'EW* ^nPiny carnii to ah abrupt 
| halt in -a mystenous; five-year mental : 

??th an outpouring 


S a0 <3 ialellectually pro- . 

of ^ research ever. 
«$ dolo »si. during ‘ > 


Scene from “The Sweeney” 


themes of value- freedom, the emerg- 
ence of capitalist institutions and 
rationalization of western civilization, 
pnd a tortured personal life set in the 
intellectual hothouse that was lato- 
19th and early-20th centufy Germany. 
A long line of Weberian scholars, 
beglnhlng with his widow Marianne 
and including Albert Salomon, Wolf- 
gang Mommsen, and Herbert Mar- 
cuse t have rooted his academic work in 
his personal values, on the one hand, 
and historical position on the other. 
Mitzman's contribution to this genre, 
first published in 1970 and now re- 
printed in paperback, was hailed On its 
appeartnee qs the most JUuminkring 
TOlume on Weber’s life available in the 
English- language and an example of 
the history of ideas at its best. These 
; ^;no .smaU daims but afe, in fect, 
Entirely justified. The Iron Cites l s a 
small masterpiece in the sociology of 
knowledge, 

Almost all the currents of German 
Jl i f° r y, can be seen ’ flowing through 

Wan, monarchist, and successful politi- 
"^Thepaterpa 1 authoritarianism of 
(he'Webw household bffeet by the: 

eth cal Puritanism of Heleiib; Weber’s 
'mother.who matched her byrii human- 
ism again?t the narrow jnstrumentql- 
ism-of her husband ih a battle: for 
tnfliience oyer- her son. So the young : : 
^ h. domestic atrtios- : 
ph^fe^or sCxilal rop^igq and parVh- 
, estrangement . in a country iarp' ;' 


embraced all topics of intellectual id 
political discussion, organized iat«« 
j’ot home" seminars and pariklpw . 
in innumerable gatherings of lean** 
societies, threading his way tfroog 
.the interlocking circles of acaraafl 
and covcrnmcnt lii an endless rouodn - 

E ubflc nnd private controversy. Ten , 
etween the life of n scholar anajosi'? : 

n politician he sought to cxordzeW 

R crsonal demons in voluminous . 

cations ranging, across the . 
sociology, history, cconojnlo, F. 
losonhy, nnd political science. 
man's carefully researched and mw 
culously documented study ; 
under a microscope one man’s oos» . 
sions but is also , a window On u*:i 
intrigues inside the. mandarin ^ 
iishment .of an earlier era-'. ; 

Weber’s Ijfe, careerjng Taapd^w. 

between frenzied bursts of writing,** , 
devastating bouts of melancholia, 
ly tempts the linwary. 
cal over-interpretation. 

Milzman indulges himself by w 
profound symbolism ;into , We rl' a - 
most mundane activities.' Weber raw- 
a walk at abo,ut the time of ^ hisftw e 
birthday. In order to avoid omcWIS 
. , " , """*'id visitor Says Mknjiw®; 

zinah, for the fetherisbiifeW: 
ave occurred in -WhUsuawe^;, 
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. unwanted 

says Mltzinah. 

would have occurred.-.- 
when, according to 
John, Jesps returned tq hi? 


and granted them the poweflo.fed^J 
sin. Weber’s stroll was.-thfrefere^ 

unconscious .expression of nojw > 

free gift of grace, of release nP"J 
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‘God-like 

Daniel’ 

One and Inseperable: Daniel Webatcr 
and the Union 
by Maurice G. Baxter 

Harvard University Press, £20.00 
1SBN 0 674 63821 2 

For four decades from the Way of 1812 
to the Compromise of 1850 three great 
presences loomed over American pub- 
ficlife- Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
and Daniel Webster. None ever be- 
came President, none even controlled 
a major political parly, but each made 
declsivecontributions to the shaping of 
American politics. The founding 
fathers created a constitutional 
framework; the next geherationgave it 
life and showed how it could meet 
changing circumstances. The first gen- 
eration defined a style of American 
statesmanship; Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster humanized it and adapted it 
lo mass politics. In public life they 
were roughly equal, but in one way 
Webster stood out; of the three only he 
was truly taken to the people’s heart. 
Webster's popularity was direct, per- 
sonal, and lasting. As he travelled, 
crowds threw flowers into his carriage. 
When he delivered his great orations, 
audiences of tens of thousands were 
not uncommon. Even after his death 
the legend lived on of the “god-like 
Danier, the silver-tongued orator 
who could even out-argue the Devil. 

Recent historians, on the other 
hand, have generally been unsym- 
pathetic. Most modern scholars have 
analysed political development in im- 
personal terms, while those who have 
looked at Webster have not liked what 
they have seen. In his personal life, 
they have questioned the propriety of 
accepting large sums of money from 
banks and businessmen while defend- 
ing their interests in Washington. In 
his public life, they have depicted him 
as a narrow and unimaginative con- 
servative, ignoring important issues of 
principle and altering his stance on- 
matters of policy merely to follow a 
simple, pro-business line. Now;. 1 
• ' HSwever, Webster has found' a lucid 
and sympathetic biographer. 'In read- 
ing Maurice Baxter’s superb book it is, 
possible not' only to get a magisterial ' 
account of Webster's career but alto to 
see the decency, integrity; and attrac- 
tiveness of the man himself. 

Webster’s public life truly was mag- 
nlEcentiflhd Baxter dobs it Full Justice. 
..Tracing the War of 1812, the decline of 
federalism, Andrew' 1 Jackson’s explo- 
sive impact, the growth of parties, and 
the cancer of aectioriaUsm, Baxter 
provides a concise and readable 
“count of forty years of political 
history and of Webster’s changing and 
important role. Webster’s diplomatic 
work (particularly significant in 
Anglo-Amerifian relations) is well set 
Particular attention is 1 paid to 
Webster’s legal pfactice and itslmport- 
ance in the development of American 
«w. Here, Baxter argues. Webster 
wmonstrated both professional mas- 
•: wry and a consistent vislqn of the law's 
potential 1 for freeing and fostering 
“DTOinlc- development , Indeed- in all 
•' Webstert publfc life 1 Battei 1 perceives? 
a cpbefent set of Ideas; society must 
government can guide de- 
velopment, :and : the result 1 can be 
opportunity ; for individual 
oflzcns. He does not ignbre Webster's 
Moral 1 lapses and blinaapots-, but he 
^ hhbw that Webster . had moral 
“Ommltments which in many ways 
, ^k^ated Lincbln and later . Aqier- 

•craidSu- :■ \ • • :i - 

‘" jib private life Webster partici- 
patea deeply m the changes taking 
Pj^*w America and alSo Experienced' 
J™wwe:bf the: consequent' problems. 
Bqntpp- a farm; he died'in.tt suburban 
TOittibn; i n , between, he "enacted 
roles which arc- still recog- 





Danlel Webster 


Lincoln had to work ou on his own.) 
But Webster made up for his short- 
comings with hard work, easy sociabil- 
ity, and a dogged down-to-earthness. 
and these were engaging qualities. In 
Lincoln, Americans saw a saint; in 
Webster, many Americans saw them- 
selves. This was What made Webster so 
attractive, and by this sympathetic 
account of Webster and ‘his career, 
Baxter tells us not only about Amer- 
ican political history but also about the 
shaping of the American character. 

Mark Kaplanoff 

Mark Kaplanoff is a fellow of Pem- 
broke College , Cambridge. 


Surplus 

value 


Marx’s Critique of Political Economy: 
intellectual sources and evolution 
volume one: 1844-1860 
volume two: 1861-1863 
by Allen Oakley 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. £14.95 and 
£16.95 

ISBN 07 100 9944 4 and 9945 2 

The centrepiece of this careful and 
conscientious - if occasionally 
laboured - study of the development of 
Marx’s critique of political economy is 
undoubtedly the splendid analysis of 
the Theories of Surplus Value which 
takes up virtually the whole of volume 
two. Volume one, which covers many 
more texts over a far, longer period in 
considerably fewer .pages is, by com- 
parison, patchy and rather slight. And 
unhappily there is no third volume to 
bring tne account of Marx’s evolution 
to a close: Capital is omitted. The title 
of the work is thus rather misleading: 
what we have here in fact is a volume 
on Marx's Theories of Surplus Value 
preceded by a volume-length introduc- 
tion. 

What makes Dr Oakley's critical 
treatment of Marx's Theories of Sur- 
plus Value so outstandingly helpful 
and at times engrossing is his practice 
of setting Marx’s doctrines of value 
and distribution into just those con- 
texts which shed light on their signifi- 
cance. He relates them, first, to Marx’s 
wider project of a humanistic socio- 
political theory with revolutionary in- 
tent, and in doing so shows Marx's 
economic theorizing to have been 
constantly eovenied by the concept of 
class struggle and by the search for the 
roots of capitalist crisis. Second, Dr 
Oakley juxtaposes Marx's criticisms of 
other men’s doctrines with the original 
forms of those doctrines seen in their 


proper setting -the general theories of 
which they formed part - and so shows 
that Marx was an extremely trenchant 
as well as a tendentious critic. Finally, 
the author frequently refers the reader 
to recent controversies which bcaT 
directly on the issues - notably the 
controversy concerning value theory in 
Ricardo and Marx precipitated by 
Piero Sraffa’s Production of Commod- 
ities by Means of Commodities. What 
emerges from all this is that no matter 
how partisan a theorist Marx may have 
been, and no matter how tendentious a 
critic, much of his economic thought is 
still of the greatest interest precisely 
because (he economy is no isolated 
system but ingredient in the social and 
political lives of human beings. 

Interestingly enough it is just on the 
topic closest lo his revolutionary intent 
- the "economic laws of motion of 
modern society”, (o which Dr Oakley 
devotes a separate chapter - that Mnrx 
is at his weakest. A detailed and 
meticulous examination of all that 
Marx had to say on that subject, not 
only in the Theories of Surplus Value 
but also in the Grundrisse, leads Dr 
Oakley to the conclusion that Marx's 
work on this aspect of his critique of 
political economy was impressionistic, 
informal, skeichy and lull of gaps. 
“Unfortunately,” he adds, "the un- 
finished manuscripts for Capital would 
later become a lasting testament to 
these lacunae in Marx’s critique." 
Perhaps ii is worth adding further that 
even the finished and published ver- 
sion of the first volume of Capital 
contains, in place of a formal and 
adequate account of the laws of motion . 
which arc supposed to- lead from crisis 
to severer crisis and so to (he final crisis 
of capitalism, only three pages of 
dialectical hocus-pocus about the 
negation of the negation. Right as 
Marx surely was lo insist that under 
unfettered capitalism it was the re- 
quirements of capital that mattered, 
not the needs of human heings. his 
notion that capitalism was bound to 
collapse under the weight of its own 
contradictions remaineawhat it always 
had been: a piece of wishful thinking 


aided and abetted by the formal char- 
acteristics of dialectical logic. To quote 
Dr Oakley quoting Marx: "For Marx, 
’in reality crises exist because. . .con- 
tradictions exist."' And since dialectic- 
al crises are progressive and form a 
terminal series, capitalist crises do so 
too? 

Dr Oakley has less to say than one 
could wish about the role which purely 
philosophical notions played in Marx s 
^mature" critique of political eco- 
nomy, but in the first part of volume 
one he does offer an introduc- 
tory account of the decisive role they 
played in Marx's first encounter with 
the political economists (1 844) and in 
hi 5 polemical attack on Proudhon 
(1847). In the second part of volume 
one he deals with the GnuidrissH 1857— 
58) and the Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy (1859). but only 
so far as they bear oh the main ihemes 
of his analysis of Theories of Surplus 
Value. There is, moreover, a gaping 
void for the years 1850 to 1857. years of 
* decisive importance for the develop- 
ment of Marx's “mature" critique of 
political economy, which are omitted 
because Dr Oaklcv was unable to gain 
access to the relevant manuscripts. 
Given the plethora of writings on Marx 
he is not to be blnmcd for not knowing 
that this gap has actually been filled, 
and filled brilliantly, by a little-known 
German work by ’Fred E. Schrader 
unhelpfully entitled Restauration und 
Revolution (19811). Since volume one 
is. however, on all these counts a 
pretty incomplete treatment of the 
intellectual sources and the evolution 
of Marx’s critique of political economy 
from 1844 to 18M1. may one suggest 
that the material in it be compressed 
into an introductory chapter or. two to 
a one-volume paperback edition of Dr 
Oakley’sathcrwisc extremely valuable 
work? 


Heinz Lubasz 

Dr Lubasz is reader in the history of 
Ideas at the University of Essex. 
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Stalinist 

society 

A History of the Soviet Union 
by Geoffrey Hosklng 

Collins. £12.95 and Fontana, £4.95 
ISBN 0 00 197 172 7 and 686000 1 

Soviet economic history has Iona been 
accessible to undergraduates. At the: 
end of the Second World War, Baykov 
and Dobb completed their pioneering 
studies; a quarter of a century later 
Pelican books published Alec Nove s 
famous Economic History of the 
USSR , packed with new information 
and bringing the story up to date. Since 
then several useful competitors have 
appeared. Soviet political . history is 
much less accessible, and there Is no . 
general survey of Soviet social history. 

In spite of Some solid monographs.. 
Professor Hosking’s lively an3 well- 
informed history of the whqle period 
from 1917 to (984 covers not only 
politics arid society but also religion 
and the nationalities, difficult subjects 
which are often neglected. 

Soviet history is a contentious sub- 
ject. With mild reservations. Professor 

Hosking sapp6rt? the traditional west- 
ern view that Stalin’s revolution from 
above estabUshed a ‘’totalitarian reg- 
ime; and frankly, states that the main .. 
aim of his book Was "to.show how such 
a political system could come into 
' being, how it worked in practice, and 

what kind of rociety it created. In faQt 

he does not stop there: one third of the 
. book is concerned with developments 
after Stalin’s death, and according -W 
the author, himself these have resulted 
In a “post-totalitarian system, m 

• which totalitarianism, is “more like, a 

1 shell than. substance”. ' . 

This is a legitimate if. controversial , 

■ framework fof . analysis, and Professor 
Hosking moves within it with asufr- 
ahee. But it leads him. to coricentrate 

: on terror,, fee ubiquitous 411-powerfol 
oolice state, jripd the various other . 

■ unpleasant aspects pf So^et hUtDry ; 
' which are emphasized by the model 

• or prirhaps it woiild be fairer to say that- '- : 
he supports the. model beqaure th«9 - 
seem to him to be the crucial features 
of Stalinist society, This sometimes 
leads, him 'o one-slded^udgemenls. 


“rather sober” , and ignores the im- 
pressive counter-evidence from Jasny, 
Wheatcroft and others. His chapters 
on Russia since the Second WcrldWar 
underplay the astonishing industrial 
developments which provided the 
basis for Russia's emergence as a 
superpower. Throughout the book he 
has much more to say about mass 
unrest and disiidence than about 
attempts at reform from within. 

On other major issues he is more 
judicious. He provides a dear account 
of rapid educational progress and 
upward social mobility; and he gives 
full weight to the effects of the devasta- 
tion of the Second World War on 
Soviet development. But this would 
undoubtedly have been an even better 
textbook if it had explained the various 
alternative approaches to the “totalita- 
rian model 1 ' which are increasingly 
influential in western research on 
Soviet history. The author could still 
have presented his own conclusions; 
and students would have fourtcHrmuch 
easier to find their way from textbook 
to specialized reading and to come to 
an informed judgement on the rival ■ 
schools, of thought. , 

, Professor Hosking was probably 
right to exclude the history of foreign 
policy from an already wide-ranging 
study. But this has resulted in the 
extraordinary defect that almost no- 
thing. Is said about the impact of the 
menace of fascist aggression on Soviet 
internal development. Hitler does not 
appear in .the.sfory until it reaches 
1941. The Japanese: mvarion of Man- 1 
churia in I93f and the Civil War in 
Spain are not mentioned at all, but 
undoubtedly Influenced the counte d 
Soviet internal policy. The great Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Maxim Litvinov, 
appears only In his capacity as grand- 
father of the minor dissident Pavel 

U The°outsiandlng merit df ProfeSsor 
Hosking’s book', which outweighs any 
deficiencies, is that the author knows 
and understands Russians, and brings 
this understanding to bear on his study 
of history . This slmuilalingstudy, used 
in conjunction .with other approaches, 
will help students to think about the 
r significanCe-0fthfr?S6viet experience. 

“jSJSan in Belrlble 
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Allen & Unwin 
Social Theory 

Theories of Modem Capitalism 
Tom Bottomore 

The author, one of the moat respected social and 
political theorists writing today, provides a succinct 
study of Marxist and non-Mandsl theories of 
capitalism, its recent development, and the prospects 

for transition to socialism. ■ • . _ . 

March 1986 ‘ Hardback £12.60 Paperback £4.96 

Controversies in Sociology; 1 7 

The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism 
.Max.^eher. 

The famoua classic of the social science and historical 
literature/translated by Talcott Parsons, has now 
been re-issued in this new paperback edition tor 
students and other interested readers. 

May 1986 Counterpoint/Unwin Paperback £3.06 

Women in Charge /, 

The Experience- of Female Entrepreneurs 

Robert Goflfee apd Richard Scase . 

Why do women start their pwn businesses? Is it solely, 
because they are searching for financial success, or for 
other reasons? On the basis of detailed interviews with 
a number of women who have started their own 
business, this book reveals the significance of factors 
that are directly related to women's experiences' at 
home/at worlj, and ^n the wlder society . • 

; August 1986 . Hardback £12.60 Paperback £6.60 
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' V ; •‘raf %. • , Joyce s own sexual temperament and 

;; % "{*'* >i •v$ ; r 1 assesses the quality of Joyce's relations , 

•i.j-yV'Jf y. • wlth women, Although ne repeatedly 
• '• '• "i relates these matters to nassaaes in ihn 


Loosening 
the bonds 


James Joyce and Sexuality 
by Richard Brown 
Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
ISBN 0 52 f 2481 1 6 

“It's all right so long as you really love 
one another." During Joyce's lifetime 
a sentimental orthodoxy gradually re- 
placed the Church's grudging terms of 
approval: “It's all right so long as you 
are married and intend to procreate." 
Only after 1963. loo late for Joyce, was 
it possible to accept the pills of sex 
unsugared, divorced from an all- 
embracing human commitment. But in 
this, as in much else. Joyce wrote in 
advance of his lime. The foundations 
of Joyce criticism were laid by readers 
educated in conformity with the sen- 
timental norms. Bloom's household 
could be hnpny. wholesome, only if he 
and Molly round it possible to re- 
fashion that seamless bond of sex and 
personal harmony which was true 
marriage; his masturbation on the 
beach, an unpleasant capitulation to 
liis animal nature, was at best a pitiable 
revelation of emotional emptiness: his 
acceptance of Molly's adultery was a 
sure sign that he did not understand 
the bases of sexual adjustment. 

Critics are beginning to show signs 
of catching up with Joyce, of perceiv- 
ing the healthy, even joyous side of 
Bloom’s “perversions", of accepting 
not only their normality but also their 
inherent desirability. It has become 
possible to stop fussing over Ulysses as 
a book about sex gone wrong and to try 
to understand it as a book about 
varieties of sexual experience in a 
varied world. The radical reform of the 
Bloomian household which many used 
to think essential may nor, after all. be 
needed. As Dr Brown says, we arc 
hardly entitled to assume, “as most 
critics of Ulysses do. that their mar- 
riage is an essentially unhappy one". 

■n his life as in Ills art. Joyce wished 
to loosen the bond be(we6p sexual 
fulfilment and affective commitment. 
And this he did in the cause of freedom 
for both partners. Love, that word 
known to all men, can be the cause of a 
fearfully symmetrical tyranny, espe- 
cially when associated with the struc- 
tures of modem, marriage. 

Dr Brown explores me origins of ’ 
" Joyce’s sexual radicalism, offering aV 
thorough- arid ■■ often' . penetrating " 

; account of his reading in social , me die- 
/ al. creative and pornographic Utera-. - 
.turn and examining the ecclesiastical - 
norm?. In accordance with.which young ; 
Irishmen were educated. - He - adds 
som'e,' tentative, .comments /about • 
Joyce’s own sexual temperament arid 


reflexes- “epiphany “exile” - which 
have often fogged the vision of other 
critics. He finds a Joyce who, not 
doubling “the incontrovertible reality of 
sexual desires,” concerns himself not 
with “the macrocosm of public life," 
but the “the microcosm of sexual 
relations’*. Although there is a re- 
freshing immediacy in much of what 
Dr Brown has to say, his focus some- 
times seems unduly narrow. He has, in 
particular, disappointingly little to 
offer about The painful tensions gener- 
ated by Joyce’s commitment to free- 
dom. Applying the "principle of liber- 
alism" to "the sexunl morality of his 
daily life." Bloom may well have 
Joyce's blessing when he treats his 
cuckoldry with equanimity. As his 
memories of Rudy make clear, the loss 
of the nuclear family is nevertheless a 
melancholy price to pay for personal 
peace. 

Dr Brown's avoidance of sustained 
analysis of the texts leaves many of his 
critical points undeveloped. When 
• attempting to assess the degree to 
which Dubliners is characterized by 
feminism, he echoes the naivety of 
Hdfenc Cixous by examining the 
women to see whether they are sym- 
pathetically portrayed but without 

S on to consider the artistic wholes 
l which Joyce evokes their lives. 

A similar hint of literal-mindedness is 
found in his comments on A Portrait, 
where lie finds it neccssarv to warn the 
reader araunst equating Stephen's re- 
jection or “pornography" with a wish 
tn avoid sexual explicitness. 

A more serious objection has to do, 

I believe, with Dr Brown's tendency to 
avoid writing about the place of the 


sexual themes in the creative process. 
Commenting on "Oxen of the Sun," he 
rightly challenges the routine critical 


view that It celebrates fertility, but in 
doing so he focuses almost entirely on 
realism, with the implication that the 
main thrust of the chapter is to further 
our sense of Bloom's sexual psycholo- 
gy. The relationship of sexuality to the 
creative use of language, surely central 
to the chapter, is barely mentioned. 

This thoughtful book is in fact 
flawed throughout by a lack of atten- 
tion to the dynamics of the works 
themselves. Commenting on a fun- 
damentally Joycean habit of mind, 
indirection. Dr Brown reveals a distur- 
ing misapprehension of the nature of 
Joyce's art: “At the heart of the 
indirection there seems to be a recog- 
nition of the difficulties (we might say 
the poetically productive difficulties) 
of writing on sensitive sexual subjects. 
But does not indirection necessarily 
detract from the ability of an author to 
make statements about such subjects 
or, indeed, about any subjects?" One 
of the delights of Joyces books is 
surely his care never to make state- 
ments about anything. 

Dr Brown ends with an unusually 
well sustained burst of critical rhetoric 
on the subject of heterodox reading. 
For this one can perhaps forgive ms 
occasional solecisms, his several mis- 
quotations, some botched Latin, and a 
tendency to explain what might be' 
though t obvious. Dr Brown has 
brought an impressively wide range of 
reading to bear on this subject. De- 
spite its critical incompleteness, his 
book creates some useful new perspec- 
tives from which to consider Joyce's 
creative urgencies. 

Clive Hart 

Clive Hart is professor of literature at 
the University of Essex. 


The best 
of friends 


With Friends Possessed: a life of 
Edward FitzGerald 
by Robert Bernard Martin 
Faber, £17.50 
ISBN 0571 134629 

Both Tennyson and Thackeray 
thought of Edward FitzGerald as “Old 
Fitz’*; and Tennyson's graceful lines, 
beginning “Old Fitz, who from your 


suburb grange", are an eloquent tri- 
bute to friendship. But such simplici- 
ties of affection probably conceal a 
deeper complexity, and are certainly 
out of fashion. Professor Martin dis- 
likes the “Old Fitz" approach, he tells 
us, because although it is the quickest 
way of disposing of him, it does not do 
justice to the complications of Fitz- 
Gerald's nature. Accordingly, this 
biography is Full of contrary impress- 
ions. 

FitzGerald must have been likeable, 
good company in his way: Carlyle liked 
nim, and Carlyle didn’t suffer fools 
gladly. At the same time he was 
undoubtedly ineffective, self-indul- 
gent, and irritating, always making 
silly jokes about “Daddy" Words- 
worth and annoying Tennyson by his 
cavalier criticism of successive 
volumes. He seems never to have 
known when to stop: he told the poet 
that In Menwriam was “full of the 
finest things, hut it is monotonous, and 
has the air of being written by a 
Poetical Machine of the highest 
order". FitzGerald's criticisms of this 


relates these matters to passages in the 
works, with an appropriate stress on 
UlVsses* his book is arranged.themdti- 
cal|y, aiming to reinterpret the Joy- 
cean phenomenon as a whole, rather / 
than to: present literary, critical 
survey. ■ •, . *,>'• 1 ■ • , 
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,^ T !5 n ^ 1 to J ,t ’ ok r. at „ Joyce : ’ an " ' *“ rr vvu. regutnuusi vision txaieumversity Press. £15.95) Wanda M. Corn traces the care 


hisiridndship with 3 certain Edward 
a friendship which} began when they- 
wore schoolboys at, Shrewsbury - arid 


Edward was (he sop of separated blit ' 
constantly Warriijaparenls -- a Dublin 
surgeon and a bllteh self-dhpqatizing 


' . /- r* t '5 hr ^ sb >urgeon and a bllteH self-dfqinatizing 

m Qi ‘ ; - v ' * I ' ‘Z 1 ? b , d p i ■ i; , K Qlh P^' He a fe' a y s referred to them as 

v\ v ,' ^te«aminen5 and j v Molqch\and.Medea, Given Medea's 

^ y v - 1 !- M J h h i r ' character, :it is not surprising that her 

• . novelists skill oho CobbtellS his 'tale r -son went in For ah pvhmifinnicf Kiif. 
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tob-much look . > . as if, they floated ' 
above the trivialities of collective for- 
malities", iind 50 on. There are also 
some amusing accounts' of Edward’s 
exhibitionism - throwing himself ion 
the ground In a street of council houses 
near Shrewsbury, apd kissing the hand 
of an astonished ahd discomfited' pas* 
sing priest, Or kneeling lit ttib gangway 
dn the, top deck of a. Dublin tram arid 
crowing hintsdlf to theacccHipanipierit 
of defep groans of. self-censure-each* 
time. a Catholic church is passed.- Not 
least, (here Is the farcical failure Of 
Eduwd afid' Qpbb ..to, steal back 
Medea's- Silver from' her ' estranged . 
Krisband s house- in a Dublin suburb. 

A Classical Education Is perhaps ; 

B articulftrly dntertaihihg for ahyorid 
ke myself; Who knew 1 Dublin . in. the ■ 
late thirties or the forties; But 1 have. 


kind are aggravating not ust becuuw 
they are wounding, but because E 
come from a second-rate insensiUw 
mind No wonder Mrs Tennyson £ 
plied to his letters, rather than the 
poet. 

And yet, as Tennyson’s benevolent 
lines suggest, the friendships somehow 
survived, if intermittently. This was 
partly a matter of sheer kindness and 
readiness to help: FitzGerald was a 
generous man, and not only with 
money. It was partly a matter of 
intensity of feeling “what passions our 
friendships were*, wrote Thackeray 
But, as Professor Martin shrewdly 
remark*, most of FitzGerald’s friends 
occupied larger places in his life than 
he did in theirs; and even Thackeray 
would not have him to stay a second 
lime because “lie makes me too idle” 
His company seems to have been both 
a pleasure and a nuisance: the two are 
well seen in his relations with "Posh" 
Fletcher, the sailor whom he set up 
with a new lugger and with whom he 
went into partnership for a time. He 
was infatuated with Posh, seeing him 
as an ideal man , simple and strong; and 
there was, as Professor Maitm re- 
marks, something admirable about 
. FitzGerald’s trusting and generous 
treatment, and about his dignity when 
Posh let him down. Yet there was 
always an unhealthy fantasizing about 
the whole thing, and FitzGerald’s 
indulgence brought out ail the wont 
side of Posh’s nature. In later yean, 
Posh claimed that FitzGerald had 
spoiled him. 

FitzGerald was uneasy with the wives 
of his friends, and quite unable to form 
stable relationships with women: his 
marriage to Lucy Barton, daughter of 
the Quaker jjoet, Bernard Burton, was 
a disaster. They parted after a few 
months, meeting occasionally in 
Woodbridge with some embarrass- 
ment. Much of this difficulty is prob- 
ably ascribable to FitzGerald’s poor 
relationship with his mother, who was 
almost always away, and who was 
tyrannical with the thoughtlessness of 
the very rich) Restraineafrom pradis- 
ing homosexuality, and uninterested in 
heterosexual relations, FitzGerald 
hung around others when he could, 
being useful and kind whenever possi- 
ble, but more often a pathetic en- 
cumbrance. 

Professor Martin’s hope is that, 
given the openness of hj£ r treatment,.j 
“the reader may come to love Fitz- 
Gerald as much as the writer does". It 
is a commendable aspiration, but not 
one that is likely to be fulfilled. In , 
some ways the last biography M 
Alfred McKinley Terhune, published 
In 1947, was better in this regard- ; 
Terhune was more respectful to Fitz- 
Gerald: Professor Martin has shaped ; 
his biography morci and tried to see 
both sides, but the result is more likely ' 

' to be a mixture of compassion and 
exasperation t lion love. And although , 
Professor Martin has a superior in- 
sight, especially into psycho-sexual 
problems, it cannot be said that thn 
- biography entirely supersedes ■ 
Terli unc’5 pioneering work. Terhune s 
book is fuller, for one thing, and he 
quotes more of the letters; FitzGerald 
wns a good letter-writer, though not in 
the snipe league as Lnrnb or Byron. 
For .some strange reason. Professor 
Martin seems to nave started out with ■ 
the jden of quoting the letters as little 
. ' as possible, which would have made a 
. very dull book indeed, . ... 

FitzGerald’s letters are his .chief 
ether with his translation 01 
oth are strangely signi- 
ficant, and professor Martin is surely 
right when he says (in contradiction to - • 
Terhune). that.. 7?« Rubaiyat ^ wast a 
transformation of material iyuh which - • 
he felt stroiig personal identification ■ 







no doubt Fhatilt will fhsdfiate all those 
who .taker ah Interest in- the more 
Offbeat; manifestations of human ■ per- : ! 
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: Back in 1947, .Terhune, was. uneasy ■ 
about identifying FitzGerald too easily • 

, with the thougnt of "that old Moham- 
medan blackguard'*, as Carlyle called 

Omar. Professor Martin. is nearer. me . .. 

mark when he shows that tpe heoon- 
. .. ism of the poem 1$ a rebellion 
, the Victorian work^ethio (1(1 s interest' 

, jngJ.that Carfyle thought, thit ote*-- 

•j Gerald was /‘wasting his time ■), and 

was.part of :a world of oriental charm 
“where middle-class .convenopn^uy ■ 
had -neither pieaomg . 

: . Like sO much of FitzGerald s Wntjng. 

it shows a longing for pleasure, Joy> . 

. and. love: "I want to live long ree , 

•: everything,” be wrote. , Yet between 
.. the desire arid the. act fallstho shadow} 
and when. Posh arid, the, f athers wef^ 

fishing hd. hrid p moment pr sel^ ' , 
,. awai^eSs that la, vefy revealing. .«s 

; in Affairs of.life, He wrote, V . . 
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The Survival of Charles Darwin: 
a biography of a man and an idea 

by Ronald W. Clark 

WeldenfeldA Nicolson,£ 14.95 

ISB N 0297 78377 7 . 

Despite or perhaps because of. the 
enormous expansion of scholarly in- 
terest In Charles Darwin during the 
past decade, there exists no completely 
satisfactory biography of modem bior- 
iwv's neatest progenitor. A whole 


and Wlllian Irvine are either badly out 
of date or deeply prejudiced (or both) ; 
and the most recent attempt to remedy 
these deficits (Peter Brent, Charles 
Darwin: a man of enlarged curiosity., 
Heinemann, 1981) sacrifices both 
thoroughness and thoughtfulness for a 
whimsical account of such Issues as 
Darwin’s supposed childhood infatua- 
tion with Fanny Owen. Clearly, Dar-' 
win deserves better than this; and with 
The Survival of Charles Darwin, we 
may surely expect it. For Ronald Clark 
Is arguably the best and unarguably the 
best-known scientific biographer in 
this country. Having already written 
accounts of the lives of Einstein and 
Freud, among others. It was appropri- 
ate that he would turn his attention to 
the third great man of modem science. 

Darwin once wrote to a correspon- 
dent that “all observation must be for or 
against some view if it-is to be of any 
service 1 ’. This rule applies as well to 
history as to science, for in both 
domains the investigator is faced with 
the potential problem of chronic in-' 
formation overload. Nowhere is this 
problem mord acute than in the case of 
Darwin himself, who not only wrote a 
great deal but kept virtually all of it. In 
addition to the corpus of his published 
works, there exists a massive collection 
. afmaiulscrlpts including diaries, note- 
books, papers, drafts of books, and 


Caretaker 


Jhe Gaia Alla* of Planet Management; 
for today 'a caretakers of tomorrow's 

■arid V 

edited by Norman Myers 

Pan.tf.SS-- ., 

ISBN 0330 2849 1 6 • 

]Je “tJala hypothesis” is the brain- 
jWld of Jomes Lovelock. a disting- 
Waied Reochdmist, who believes that 
we On Earth actually creates the right 
environmental conditions . for . life to 


about 14,00(1 letters to and from 
friends, colleagues and acquaintances. 
When the ever-expanding and often 
fastidious secondary literature is 
added to the list, the task of Darwin’s 
biographer becomes more than a little 
daunting. Faced with the opportunity 
for so much historical observation, the 
necessity of having some principle or 
principles by which to proceed is 
obvious. 

The organizing principle chosen by 
Clark is both clear and conventional. 
As the full title of his book suggests, it 
is a study not so much of a personality 
as of an intellect and an idea. To be 
sure, the intellect is Darwin's; but 
throughout, it is the idea of evolution 
by natural selection - created, planted 
and tended by Darwin, and then 
growing somewhat erratically in the 
century after his death - that domin- 
ates the scene. The Sun'ival of Darwin 
is for the most part the survival of 
Darwinfon. both in the life and work 
of an apparently unremarkable Victo- 
rian gentleman-naturalist, and in the 
harsh climates of Victorian arid post- 
Victorian scientific culture. 

Clark views Darwin through the lens 
of his scientific reputation, seeing a 
man whose personal charm and dip- 
lomatic skills were crucial to the 
success of his theory’s early struggle for 
existence. To Leslie Stephen, an 
admirer of Darwin's, there was “some- 
thing almost pathetic in his simplicity 
and friendliness". Some earlier biog- 
raphies have seen in these qualities 
evidence of intellectual mediocrity. 
For Clark, however; they are symp- 
tomatic of Darwin's dedication to the 
survival of his brainchild: for “beneath 
the somewhat hesitant polemicist, as 
homely and as gentle with his oppo-’ 
nents as he was with his wife and 
children, his pets and the ancillary 
trappings of the Victorian pater fami- 
lias, there lay concealed an iron Dar- 
win determined to press on with the 
work that to him had the character of a 
crusade". 

It is chiefly as the instrument of his 
science ' that Darwin’s personality 
emerges in Clark’s account, Inevit- 
ably, this sets limits to the insights it is 
able to provide into the man nimself, 
For example, Clark is content to note 
that Darwin slowly gave up his reli- 
gious faith "under pressure of the 
scientific evidence he was accumulat- 
ing", even though he follows this up 
almost immediately with a guote from 
the autobiography that refers to the 
“damnable doctrine” of eternal 
punishment rather than to science as a 
reason for rejecting Christianity. The 


brought together an internationally 
renowned group of collaborators who 
share his view and who clearly have put 
enormous effort into this publication. 

This is no ordinary atlas. It is a 
highly articulate illustration of what is 
happening to the soil, forests, fisher- 
ies ocean* and cities of the world. All 
the Important themes are covered: 
population, energy, agriculture, war- 
fare. International aid, and self-re- 
liance. The diagrams and maps are: 
impressively displayed with a superbly 
clear linking text. There are plenty of 
facts and figures - enough for any 
school curriculum or introductory 
course in higher education - but thwe 
are presented In such a way as to be 
believable and memorable, rather 
than cold and abstract.. For example, 
on page 145: 





The HMS Beagle being careened off Santa Cruz 


ly. Clark throws little new light on 
these disputes, and it is arguable that 
his traditionally intclIcctuuliM 

a nach is Ill-suited to dealing with 
tes in which so many factors - 
scientific, personal, professional, and 
ideological- were involved. Neverthe- 
less. he picks his way through the 
minefield of evolutionary debates that 
preceded the establishment of the 
“new synthesis” of Danvinism and 
Mendcllsm. and sets out dearly how 
Darwin’s central insight was re-invigo- 
rated by population genetics in the 
1920s and 1930s. Occasionally obscure 
discussions oL for example.' Richard 
Goldschmidt's “hopeful monsters” do 
not seriously disturb the narrative until 
the final chapter, which tries 10 deal 
with far too many contemporary issues 
in far too short a space. This chapter, 
one suspects, will only further disturb 
what arc already muddy waters; and it 
is to be hoped that those wishing to 
understand cladistics. or punctuated 
equilibrium, or even “ morph ic reso- 
nance" will go elsewhere for guidance. 

Is this the definitive biography of 
Darwin which has been needed for so 
long? Certainly it Is the most accurate 
and the most balanced general work of 
its kind to have been produced for 
some lime. But in combining the task 


subtleties involved in the interaction 
between Darwin’s moral and his scien- 
tific outlooks arc Inevitably Ignored in 
an approach that treats Darwin's life as 
a “crusade” on behalf of naturalistic 
evolution. 

Having said this, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Clark traces the life and 
work of Darwin with all of the aplomb 
thaf one has come to expect of him. , 
Integrating into his admittedly fairly 
brief biography (this part of the book is 


less than 200 pages long) rather more 
of the results of recent Darwin scho- 
larship than is customary in works of 
this kind, he presents aconcise account 
of the major features in Darwin’s life: 
his early upbringing and largely undis- 
tinguished education; the voyage of 
the Beagle-, the path to the Origin-, and 
the reception of the Idea of evolution 
by natural selection. In the course of 
this largely familiar story. The Survival 
of Charles Darwin manages to avoid 
many of the more obvious pitfalls into 


which general accounts have fallen in 
the past. Thus, it exposes the mytholo- 
gy that has come to surround Darwin's 
encounter with the finches of the 
Galapagos islands; nnd it notes cor- 
rectly that it was the classification of 
his specimens by John Gould in 1837 
that was the key element in Darwin's 
thinking about the evolutionary sig- 
nificance of these birds. 

In the second half of the book. Clark 
surveys the decline and recovery of 
Darwinism during the past century, 
together with a range of current issues 
surrounding evolutionary theory. 
Once again, the ground is well-known 
but in general it is covered carefully 
and.wetl. Readers unfamiliar with the 
disputes surrounding genetics at the 
turn or the century will surely puzzle - 
as not a few historians have puzzled - 
over how and why biologists should 
have become caught up in such a 
confused and con fusing web of vitriolic 
arguments about Menaelism. Certain- 


from the man to the idea that made 
him famous. While understandable in 
itself, this shift serves tn take the 
spotlight away from many of the 
problems of character nnd context, 
private personality nnd public per- 
sona. with which biography is so well 
placed lo deal. For those who wjsh to 
sec something more of Darwin himself 
and of. the forces that shaped him - 
husband, father, friend, gentleman, 
naturalist, theoretician, author, “re- 
luctant revolutionary”, and all - it 
must be hoped that the best is yet to 
come. Darwin’s hooks, papers and 
letters contain far more than they have 
yet been made to reveal. ' 

John Durant 

John Durum is staff tutor in biological 
sciences at the departmentfor external 
studies. University of Oxford. 
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EVOLUTION IN THE GALAPAGOS 

Edited by Professor R.J. Beny 

Reprinted from the Biological Journal of theUnnean 


Society 

Vol.2lNoa,i and 2. 


1 985,270pp.,$17iOf£I2JiO (UK only). ISBN: 0.22.0931 90.7. 


GENETICS OF BACTERIA 

Edited by J. G. Scalfe, D. Leach and A. Gallzzi 
1 985, 272pp. r $59.00t£46.00 (UK only). ISBN; 0.12.621180.9 
This book covers all the major genetic aspects of bacteria, their 
plasmid*, and phages mutation: gene transfer and recombination, 
the transposition of genetic elements, and the rtmchanlsrii and 
control of Gena expression. 
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of new papers on various aspects of (he 
Islands. Covering a wide range of topics 
chapters pay ample tribute both to Darv 
fampus. 


aiKhpedes thlsvrifirrw's 
iln and the Islands he made 


“Ijtolar radiation. •Gaia" Is derived 
tne Greek goddess, of the Earth ■ 
.daughter Themis extolled jus- 
“^Tp the Greeks, justice. was based 
?! Jaws: damage' the Earth and 
■gFibw retribution will befall you... 
of environmental retribu- 
Uta mankind learns td .live . 
52? ^ processes that sustain life on 
« the driving force of this most / 
taptessive publication. ■ 

era is a brilliant com 


The modem supermarket is decep- 
tive in the variety of offera. When 
the packaging is removed, it reveals 
that 95 per, cent of our . global 
nutritional requirements are de*. 
rived from a mere 30 kinds of plant 
and three quarters of our diet IS 
based Upon only eight crops - a far 
cry from the 80.000plants the world 
‘ ' offers as a potential edible species. 

Indeed, this Is the great vjrtueoflhis 
ubllcatlon. It brings to life all the 
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well-known work. “Refined Caibohydrateand Disease: some 
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cause the author has assumed too high 
a recall of A level chemistry. 

Furthermore, the teaching style is 
very concise, with the text rather terse 
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A feel for 
chemistry 

Essentials or Bio-organic Chemistry 
by R. W. Hanson 
Edwnrd Arnold. £6.95 . 

ISBN 0 7131 3500 X 

Nowadays all biologists need a feeling 
for chemistry - not just as a list or 
reactions, but os a way of thinking with 
its own rationale. This is particularly 
true of organic chemistry , since growth 
and development of living organisms 
can be visualized ns a senes of reac- 
tions in which raw materials are con- 
verted into body material. Anyone 
interested in how living organisms 
operate in health ordisease will there- 
fore come across chemicar formulae, 
reactions and concepts. This holds for 
medicine, pharmacy, agriculture, 
nutrition, biotechnology, and so on. 

Recommending an organic chemis- 
try textbook for such biologists is no 
ensy matter. Many organic chemistry 
books nrc ton detailed or speak only to 
the chemically literate. Chemical illi- 
teracy- or at least n “mental block** - is 
very common and needs careful hand- 
ling. as docs the more widely recog- 
nized mental block over mathematics. 
There are also plenty of “biological 
chemistry" books, but these tend to 
devote much space to reactions that 
just happen to occur in the living cell - 
thus dupl icating stnnda rd biochemistry 
textbooks. 

What is needed is to give a feel for 
chemistry itself, but to do this success- 
fully requires considerable imagina- 
tion. first in selecting the material and 
second in putting it across. R. W. 
Hanson scores highly on this first 
point, but rather poorly on the second. 
Although the choice of subject-matter 
is admirable, the presentation is too 
terse and assumes too much back- 
ground knowledge: Tor instance, few- 
biologists will have an intuitive under- 
standing of the law of mass action. 
Doubtless they "did" it in an introduc- 
tory course . but for students interested 
primarily In biology this is one of 
seyeral difficult concepts of which they 
need reminding. So students will have 
lb consult yet another textbook, be- . 


very concise, wirn tne text rainer terse 
and the examples inadequately ex- 
plained for anyone not already very 
familiar with chemistry. Here, the 
layout docs not help. Clearly, author 
nnd publishers have been very self- 
disciplined to keen costs down, hut is 
the result worth it* A closely reasoned 
subject like chemistry is already an 
editor’s nightmare, with equations Rnd 
formulae sprinkled throughout* the 
text. But in contending with this, one 
of die main aims of the book seems to 
have been forgotten - to make chemis- 
try accessible to those who may not be 
naturally in tune with it. and who 
therefore need all the extra space and 
imaginative use of captions, headings 
and italics they can get. For a book like 
this, the creative process is by no 
means ended as the exhausted nuthor 
writes the last word of text. Layout and 

E ircsenlation nre vitally important. Un- 
ortunately several oddities add to the 
generally cramped effect of the text: 
minor subheadings are in bold, where- 
as major subheadings barely stand out 
from the text; and names of bacteria 
are nlso often in bold. The index is 
woefully unbalanced; biologists would 
need to revise basic concepts like 
electronegativity, oxidation, conden- 
sation reaction - none of which appear 
in the index. 

Where this book scores highly, 
however, is in its selection of subject- 
matter. Students nre not overwhelmed 
by a comprehensive treatment of orga- 
nic chemistry, but given basic concepts 
of rcnl relevance to biology. Nor are 
the biochemistry examples mere rc- 

F ielition from biological textbooks, 
nlroductory chapters on bonding and 
chemical reactions (mechanism and 
rate) are followed by alkanes (double 
bonds and aromatic rings), and then 
functional groups. Here, carbonyl and 
carboxyl compounds are contrasted 
with halogeno, hydroxy, mercapto and 
amino compounds. There is a good 
chapter on stereochemistry and one 
each on enzymes and coenzymes. Here 
again, the subject is of great interest to 
biologists, but the explanations of the 
chemistry itself are far too brief. 

This book could very usefully com- 
plement a good set of lectures,' and it 
has much to offer biologists with a 
dear understanding of basic chemis- 
1 try; But if asked to ledonunend a book 
Tor ordinary biologists; I fear my 
answer would have to be - not this one. 

Anna Forth 

Anna Forth Is lecturer in biology at the 
Open University. 
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A stoat in its tundra habitat, from The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the 
Life Sciences edited by Adrian Friday and David S. Ingram 
(Cambridge University Press, £25.00). 


Nuclear 

aftermath 


Nuclear Winter: the human and 
environmental consequences of nuclear 
war 

by Mark A. Harwell 
Springer, DM54.00 
ISBN 3 540 96093 7 

Scientific knowledge often proceeds in 
fils and starts, with sudden bursts of 
insight followed by long periods of 
consolidation. The “nuclear winter" 
hypothesis, a good example of the 
insight stage, has led to intense spe- 
culation during the past year over the 

E ossible implication for fife after nuc- 
:ar war. In essence, the hypothesis 
states that, if there were a nuclear war, 
there would be sufficient dust and 
smoke generated from the explosions 
and subsequent fires to make the 
atmosphere opaque to the Sun's rays. 
The consequent severe cooling of the 
Earths surface would affect the whole 
northern hemisphere, fasting several/ 
months. The darkness and reduced 
temperatures would kill crops, natural 
vegetation and animals jn areas far 
removed from the war zones, 

The fear that dust from a nuclear 
war might change the climate is not 
new. Ten years ago, the United States 
National Academy of Sciences re- 
viewed the issue and concluded, that 
any ef fed would be small, perhaps a 
• temperature drop of- a degree or so. . 
However, P. Cratzen ana D;.i Briks 
first cast doubt on this conclusion. in a 
review in the journal Ambio in 1982, in 
which they claimed that carbon smoke 
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however, was extremely crude, giving 
no estimates of spatial variabilty or of 
the effects of smoke on the distribution 
of rain that would remove it. Other, 


more complex, computer models of 
the atmosphere are now being used to 
test the hypothesis, but none can 


readily lake on the complexities of 
realistic smoke injections, let alone the 
feedback from effects on biological 
systems. 

The most detailed study is being 
undertaken by the Scientific Commit- 
tee on Problems of the Environment 
(SCOPE) of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions. As Mark Harwell 
is responsible for the agricultural and 
ecological analyses in that study, he is 
well placed to provide an authoritative 
review of progress. It is inevitable, 
however, that the rate of progress in 


was much more effective at. absorbing 
sunlight than was dust consisting of soil ' 
or rock-derived materials. Th’dr rouah* • 
(and contentious) estimates of the' 
smoke ‘.produced in various nuclear 
exchanges suggested that cities were, 
likely to be a major source, arid that 
amounts of carbon smoke injected into 
the atmosphere could be enough . to ‘ 
reduce sumightpn average to a few per . 
'cent of normal.' The importance of 
smoke, in combination with dust, had’ 
been Ignored in All previous studies; 

- . After Crutzen and Birks had done 
the scientific equivalent of picking up , 
the ball and running, a swift pass to a i 
group of American scientists' com- 
pleted the development of the nuclear . . 
winter hypothesis. The TTAPS group.: 
(deriving the acrpnyrrf from the' col-;! 
laborators R. P.'Tufrcb, O. B. Toon, T.* • 
P. Ackerman, J. P. pollack and Carl ' 


the two and a half years since the 
nuclear winter hypothesis was laun- 
ched at a major public meeting in 
Washington DC for which the bulk of 
the technical material was prepared, 
has rendered some of this book out of 
date. 

The book's sub-title is a much better 
reflection of its contents than the title. 
Almost half of It consists of a detailed 
analysis of the immediate consequ- 
ences in the United States of a nuclear 
war in which almost 15,000. warheads 
with a total yield: of almost 6,000 
megatonnes were exploded at sites 
including almost all cities with popula- 
tions over 100,000 in the northern 
hemisphere. Such approaches have 
been used before, and British readers 
.would probably be as well informed 
(and appalled) -by studying British- 
based calculations of direct casualties 
from blasts and fallout (for example, 
Doomsday , by Stan Openshaw, Philip 
Steadman and Owen Green, Black- 
well, 1983). Harwell also devotes some 


hazards, because of their importance 
in smoke generation* •• 

.. The second-half is concerned with 
the intermediate and long-term con- 
sequences of ithe war. Including the 
nuclear Winter, effects on agricultural 
production, societel disruption, and 
.recovery. Of neccessity, therein much 
[Speculation here, but I was dis- 
appointed at the considerable emph- 
asis given to two models of plant 
■growth -i for grasslands and.forests - as 
these seem largely irrelevant. As such 


Treeless 

habitat 


The Living Tundra 
by Yu l. Chernov 

Cambridge University Press, £27 50 
ISBN 052 1253934 

Although the tundra is not very rich in 
animal nnd plant species compared 
with the lush tropical rain forests of the 
Amazon, it docs contain much of 
interest to ecologists, for it is a splen- 
did example of the evolutionary pro- 
cesses of nature contending with ex- 
treme environmental stress. Even the 
word tundra is of interest, being one of 
the few words of Finnish extraction 
(“tunturi", a treeless hill top or fell) 
which has found its way into the 
English language. 

The tundra habitat, however, e* 
tends far beyond the Finnish fells and 
forms a circle round the globe to the 
north of evergreen boreal forests, 
bordering on the icy polar wastes. In 
treelessness is its most obvious feature, 
although dwarf willows and birch do 
survive as a kneehlgh scrub in some 
locations; and numerous mammals, 
ranging in size from lemmings to 
reindeer, graze its flat, wet tracts. This 
splendidly translated book by a Rus- 
sian entomologist brings out some 
fascinating facts concerning the ways 
in which those plants and animals 
manage to make a living in a habitat 
where there may be no Tight between 
November and February and where 
dry feet (hooves or paws) are a very 
unlikely event at any time of the year. 

The wetness of the tundra is in itself 
surprising, for the actual levels of 
precipitation are similar to those of the 
worm's semi-arid regions (about ,250 
millimetres per annum in the southern 
parts, falling to 100 millimetres in the 
northern polar deserts). Only the tow 
input of solar, evaporative warmth 
keeps the water on the ground and the 
peat-forming mires growing. The snow 
cover is therefore not deep and Is 


enced, they are useless for denning 
what would happen during the nuclear 
wjnter. To avoid this difficulty, they 
are applied: to illustrate the' possible 
'recovery in the aftermath of a nuclear 
winter, 'when tempertures might be a 
•few degrees lower than the presept 


spatially patchy, but forms a valuable 
shelter for tunnelling mammals and for 
birds like the ptarmigan. Some anim- 
als, like the hoofed lemming,, have 
special adaptations for digging - in Ihb 
case, peculiar forked daws. 

Chernov brings the tundra to life by 
his anecdotal style - the mark of a 
naturalist-. Ice mounds, orpingos. that 
explode with ear-splitting bangs and 
frozen soils that become fluid when, 
you stamp on them, are among the 
stories he tells of the climptic rigours of 
the tundra. The way in which geex 
neat close to their natural predatoti 
such, as peregrines and rough-legged 
buzzards, and thereby seem to gain the 
advantage of protection from foraging 


fox, is an unlikely example of animal 
interdependence. , , 

Chernov’s evidently wide experi- 
ence of the Siberian tundras has alp 
led him to ask some questions of 
biogeographic interest, such as those 
concerned with thfe . origins of tne 
tundra flora arid fauna, Dla the Why™ 
evolve only during the last two rnlllion 
years of the Quaternary Ice ag.es/ tt so, 
the evolution of some distinctly Wjidrs 
species, such as the reindeer and tne 
snowy owl, must have been extraordi- 
narily rapid. Some species, of piano 
and animals may have lived ! n .®*P*2? 
habitats before tne ice ageS; and in tne 
Siberinti tundra there is a strong repre- 
sentation of steppe specie, such as m 
wormwoods (Artemisia) tad ™ 
horned larkS (Erbmophlla), 
may be a residue of a periglactji 
steppe-tupdra habitat which ext 5 * 60 
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plant Chemosy stem atlcs 
byJ.B. HarborneandB. L. Turner 
Academic Press, £65.00 
ISBN0 123246407 

The plant kingdom provides a boun- 
teous warehouse of chemicals posses- 
sing on almost infinite variety of prop- 
erties. Since the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion man has exploited mis resource 
not only for his food supply but also to 
provide his medicines and poisons. 
Indeed, the initial impetus for recogni- 
tion and classification of plants arose 
from the practical necessity to estab- 
lish reliable sources to satisfy these 
essential requirements. The witchdoc- 
tor, perhaps the first of the profes- 
sionalmeri, learnt to distinguish plants 
one from another by reference to their 
medicinal properties, and by the end of 
Ibe I7th'cenlury the studies of botany 
and medicine had become very closely 
associated. The original herbals were 
the Inevitable product of this inter- 
dependence, and also provided the 
foundation for the classification of 
plants in terms of their chemical consti- 
tuents. 

At the same time, anatomical and 
morphological studies were being used 
(o classify plants into natural taxono- 
mic groups, and it was not long before 
writers such as de Candolle were able 
to direct attention to the relationship 
between natural groups of plants and 
their similar medicinal (and hence 
chemical) properties. It is interesting 
to' hole that such speculations were 


being made over half n century before 
Charles Darwin published his classic 
work on the origin of the species. 
However, just as Darwin's ideas on 
evolution were causing taxonomists to 
begin to consider the possible ancestral 
relationships between families of 
plants, so controversy began to mount 
concerning the relative importance of 
the new, and woefully incomplete, 
chemical evidence and the long- 
ncccpted and well characterized mor- 
phological detail. Although chemical 
techniques improved hy leaps and 
bounds and an ever wider range of 
compounds could be analysed in 
plants, the initial rift in taxonomy 
became a yawning chasm. There lias 
even been discussion of an alternative 
classification based entirely on chemic- 
al characteristics. 

Within the past few decades, how- 
ever, it has become increasingly clear 
that the evolutionary history, and 
hence natural classification, of plants 
must ultimately be based upon genetic 
mechanisms alone, it follows that 
whatever outward characteristics of a 
plant arc measured they must be 
expressed in a genetic sense: chemical 
and biochemical manifestations repre- 
sent just one aspect of gene express- 
ion, while the differentiation of plant 
cells into morphologically distinct 
organs represent another. However, 
as we do not possess sufficient know- 
ledge to facilitate the translation of 
these measurable characteristics into 
genetic terms, it would seem reason- 
able to continue to exploit as many 
areas of gene expression as possible. 

This book examines and explores 
the ways in which chemicol and bioche- 
mical information may be used within 
the overall context or systematic and 
evolutionary study. Professors Har- 
home and Turner have been at the 
forefront of the acquisition of this 
chemical detail for at least two de- 
codes, and their joint knowledge of the 
field is encyclopaedic, it is thus ax- 
iomatic that their book is a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the field, 
presenting in turn much of the material 
that has been published across a whole 
range of primary products (nucleic 


re acids, proteins, pulysaccaridcs) and 
ic secondary products (scents, toxins, 
s. pigments). Perhaps of even greater 
m value are those sections of the book 
to which discuss the difficulties in inter- 
al pretmg this vast mass of data. Can wc 
of state dearly which of the measured 
nt differences in chemical content ho- 
of tween various plants arc due to differ- 
e. cnees in genetic make-up and which 
g- arc occasioned . either wholly or part- 
ir- ly. by our choice of specimen on which 
al to make these measurements - its 
id geographical location, the prevailing 
of climatic conditions, the time of har- 
m vest, and so on? Much of the book 
iy shows, through example, how such 
as problems arc being considered at the 
ve specific, generic and familial levels 
c- using a wide variety of experimental 
and manipulative techniques, 
w- A reasonable conclusion from a 
ar survey of the current research pre- 
id sented in this book would be that we 
its are not yet at the point where we can 
tic assess fully the Importance of chemical 
iat and biochemical data in phylogenetic 
[a terms. Although our present "natural" 
be classification is still based fun- 
:al damentally on morphological detail. 

this must Inevitably change, for the 
ss- time is not far off when we will be able 
int to express biochemical differences in 
ict specific genetic terms, indeed, as more 
:r. powerful techniques for studying 
w- DNA (the "primary information mole- 
of cule”) within the plant cell are now 
ito becoming available, the new era may 
in- be nearer than we think. Perhaps it will 
ny he the processes of morphogenesis, 
Ie. and not those of biochemistry , that will 
res remain as problem areas in the plant 
ie- sciences. 

tin This book will be an indispensable 
nd working manual for anyone with an 
ar- interest In plant chemistry and classi- 
:he fication. It is undoubtedly a most 
his stimulating and authoritative work and 
ie- must become the standard by which 
he other texts will be judged, 
sx- 

i§ h B. V. Charlwood 

ial 

ale B. V. Charlwood Is lecturer in plain 
eic sciences al King's College London. 


Faithful 

correction 


Wftn* ■; 

If. Errol C. fried berg 
Freeman. £28-95 
ISBN 07 167' 1674 7 


unfolds in the text, more repair genes 
ore accredited to the genetic map of 
the badtcriiim. The involvement of 
large numbers of genes in repair must 
' surely indicate once again the import- 
ance of DNA repair in this species. 

In addition to repair, os defined, two 
chapters deal with the difficult con- 
cepts of biological systems which re- 
veal tolerance to damage of DNA. 
Friedbcrg fully acknowledging the 


u / 167' 1674 7 problems: “To add j^e t further dirficul- 

ih 0 natnittl nucleotide 
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sconce and chemistry of dcoxymbo- 
nudricadd (DNA) following damage 
tv tne definition Errol Friedbcrg 
w use to this up-to-date ana 
«JJcd review of DNA repair. 

I? 0 interested in the repair 
7 PJJA? II we accept central dogma 
that DNA Is the active chemical com- 
Pwcnl of genetic material, then pre- 
*jv«tlon of Its integrity is of ovcrrtd- 
^ importance. As the author points 
Jif* [rtolecule Is not intrinsically 
“Iterations follow front the 
livability of tho chemical 
within the Individual liases that 
ure DNA. If there is to be 
' Tj^tonce using this molecule, it must 
replicate with fidelity; errors, 
nEJWvjWr Introduced during re- 


in my opinion, he has provided a full lion, designed pr 
and userul description of this area. ists and molecuk 
The final chapter brings us close to doubtedly hecom 
home, to a consideration of DNA for graduate sti 
damage nnd human disease. The exist- workers. Clonir 
encc of the disease xeroderma pigmen- been applied si 
tosum (an inherited susceptibility to bacterial DNA 
sunlight-induced skin cancers) permits anticipate that r 

a formal corrclnlloii of defects in DNA human DNA rq 
repair and cancer. Whereas the cor- equal importance 
relation is strong for this disease, in ot these process! 
others it is weak, Because the evidence 

at the molecular level for defects in 

repair is often lacking. A good exam- p n ii n Arlett 
pie here is ataxia-telangiectasia (a toun Anc 1 


approximately ten years of study no 
repair defect has been described which 
can account ‘- for the radiation 
hypersensitivity. As indicated above. 
Fricdberg does not avoid this embar- 
rassment. but draws attention to it and 
indicates areas where more work is 
needed, thus enhancing the topicality 
of the book. A comprehensive set of 
references is appended to each chap- 
ter. The diagrams arc clear, with 
unambiguous legends. 

This extremely' valuable contribu- 
tion. designed primarily for biochem- 
ists and molecular biologists, will un- 
doubtedly become the standard source 
for graduate students and research 
workers. Cloning techniques have 
been applied successfully to some 
bacterial DNA rcpnlr processes. I 
anticipate that mhlcculnr cloning of 
human DNA repair cenes may lie of 
equal importancc.in the understanding 
ot these processes In human cells.' 


undoubtcdl 


cancer-prone. 


The Biology of Cell Reproduction 
RENATO B ASERGA 

Drawing on more than 600 classic and recent references, this book is the 
first to unite cell and molecular biology into a single approach to the study 
of cell reproduction. 

£19.96 Hardback 266pp illua. 0-874-07406-8 

The Dialectical Biologist 

RICHARD LEVINS AND RICHARD C. LEWONTIN 

In this provocative collection of essays Levine and Lewontln explore 
scientific issues within a framework of Marxist dialectic, dial longing 
many of our accepted defintions. 

Forthcoming c.£18.25 Hardback 336pp illua. 0-674-20281-3 

Cerebral Dominance 

Edited by 

NORMAN GESCHWIND & ALBERT M. GALABURDA 

OeBchwind and Galaburda have hare assembled contributions by a 
distinguished group of investigators; each a pioneer in some asepet of 
cerebral dominance. 

£24.96 Hardback 240pp 0-074-10668-X 

Bacteria, Plasmids, and Phages 
An Introduction to Molecular Biology 
EDMUND C.C LIN, RICHARD GOLDSTEIN 
& MICHAEL SY V ANEN 

Three distinguished teachers and researchers from Harvard Medical 
School here provide a concise overview of prokaryotic molecular biology. 
£31.76 Hardback 362pp 0-674-68166-2 
£16.76 Paperback 0-674-68166-0 

Now available in paperback: 

The Growth of Biological Thought 

Diversity. Evolution, ana Inheritance ' 

ERNSTMAYR 

The book contains an enormous amount of information and Interesting, 
provocative comment* Time Literary Supplement ’A book all biologists 
should read. New Scientist 
Belknap £11.76 992pp 0-674-30440-6 

Ontogeny and Phytogeny 

Stephen Jay Gould 

' 'Gould has given biologists a new way to see the organisms they study. 
The result u a major achievement American Scientist 
Belknap £7.96 520 pp 0-674-63941-3 


H arvard 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W 9SI 


Henderson’s Dictionary of 
Biological Terms 

Sandra Holmes 

Henderson's, the most comprehensive dictionary of biological 
terms in print,; ft now available in paperback for the first time. 
More than 22,500 entries are contained in this ninth edition , 
covering all the major fields in biology, including 
biochemistry, botany, ecology, genetics, microbiology and 
zoology. A unique and authoritative reference source lor 
general reader, student and professional. 

Paper . April 1985 ISBN 0 582 44759 3 £4.50 


Naturalized Mammals of the World 

Christopher Lever Foreword by HRH The Duke of Edinburgh 
In this, the first definitive work to describe all aspects of the 
introduction of non-indigeuous mammals living today in. the 
wild state, Christopher Lever discusses the reasons and costs 
involved. He includes self-contained monographs on single 
species and gives detailed antj beau fifthly illustrated accounts 
ot their introduction and naturalization throughout the world. 


Cased ’ISBN 0 582 415056 5 £40.00 
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Gene 

business 


I Reshaping Life: key Issues 
i In genetic engineering 
; by G. J. V. Nossal 
; Cambridge University Press. £6.95 
! ISBN05213I6030 
i Set ling Genes (o Work: the industrial 
1 era or biotechnology 
by Stephanie Yanchinski 
Viking. £12.95 
ISBN 0670 80333 2 
The Gene Factory: Inside the 
biotechnology business 
by John El king ton 
' Ccntury.£l2.95 
ISB NO 71260704 R 

Biotechnology' is an increasingly over- 
worked word covering the use 'of any 
technique based upon the simplest of 
bloJogicnl principles, to the most exo- 
i tic engineering of humnn genes - from 
advances in cheese- making ip futuris- 
tic dreams of androids and a pollution- 
free world with unlimited supplies of 
energy. The current excitement 
springs from the staggering advances 
in molecular biology achieved during 
the J960snnd 1970s: the determination 
. of the nature and functioning of pro- 
! teins and DNA molecules which gov- 
ern heredity and all cellular functions. 

. The consequent ability to apply the 
new biological principles in industrial, 
medical and agricultural fields is hailed 
.. , in revolutionary terms, capable of 
• transforming every nook and cranny of 
■human society in the later stages of this 
j,ceniury, and well into the next. 

We are already most familiar with 
! the potential for biotechnology in the 
pharmaceutical industry and in medi- 
: cine, with its promise of new vaccines, 

I cheaper drugs, and exciting new trent- 


r. -.r 

: . i ! 


1!l ! 

’■It - , . : 
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ments for debilitating ana fearsome 
. diseases. Compared with, the explosive 
: force of information technology and 
microprocessors which threaten to en- 
t .’gulfusin video games ^depersonalized 
1 shopping, banking, credit monitoring ' 
;:ahd security devices; ■ biotechnology, 

[■ we ore told,. Will iitadicate disease and 
‘ solve our food and energy problems. 

• . Unfortunately, most of us are poorly 
. : Informed about .the bbsis of btotcchv 
i .Jpipgy and it.s progenitor, molecular 
..Mologyi and. are ill-equipped to meet 
its challenge. Meanwhile, the revolu- 
: .ition . gathers Riomentum with the 
; announcenjcm thjsmonth that re- 
, search into human gene therapy, in two. 
. incurable gerielic diseases has been 


\ 'ner^Tn. BrtWff^Tt'ew*< 4 |^iworful (and: 
j snierj tests for genetic defects in the' 
unborn child , have just been 


announced. These three bonks form 
part of an expected spare of books, 
whose authors hope to inform us of the 
implications of the new revolution. 

Each book is written essentially for 
the layman; all are short and eminently 
readable, whether taken atone bite or 
browsed. Reshaping Life is written by 
a working scientist with all the enthu- 
siasm and breathless style that only 
an intimate, whose life's work is sud- 
denly on the brink of exploitation in 
many areas of medicine, can bring to 
the subject. The book in fact concen- 
trates on the medical applications of 
genetic engineering. This includes an 
excellent step-by-step description of the 
basis of the genetic blueprint itself and 
how this can now be isolated from 
human tissue and blood samples and 
precisely separated into its component 
genes. These are the templates which 
encode the proteins, which in turn 
determine the unique characteristics of 
cells, tissues, and individuals. 

Professor Nossal continues, with 
equal enthusiasm, with vivid descrip- 
tions of the important advances now 
being made in the understanding of the 
onset (if not yet the cure) of human 
cancer, made possible by the new 
technology. He also discusses how 
defective genes can now be diagnosed 
and how isolated genes can be harnes- 
sed to manufacture new drugs and 
vaccines inside harmless microorgan- 
isms on a scale and quality not hitherto 
envisaged. At the same tinje. Profes- 
sor Nossal sees the concern which 
scientists, seemingly playing God with 
heredity, will undoubtedly provoke. 
Restricting himself primarily to the 
implications of manipulating human 
genes, he presents the arguments for 
initiating the debate on these issues. 
Nevertheless, he settles at this stage 
for pushing on with the science with 
the idealistic view that self-monitoring 
activities of scientists will take care of 
possibie problems. 

Stephanie Yanchinski, a journalist 
through and through, presents her case 
with a minimum of technical jargon 
. and tends to concentrate on the impact 
. of biotechnology on the pharmaceutic- 
al industry during the past five years. . 
Prospects for future markets based on 
the colossal investment in the United 
States. Japan and Europe in transfer of 
the new technology from the universi- 
ties, where it was born, to industry, are 
presented through the eyes of entre- 
preneurs; scientists and governments, 

* capitalists and governments.* 

This discussion, however, is restricted 
mainly to the United States and 
Europe, and tells us little about Japan, 
whose, endeavours in :this field in- 
creasing! y alarm American, industry. 
Useful information abounds, relating / 

■ . billion- dp liar World markets to possi- 
ble -exploitatidh by biotechnological 
approaches in the future. There is a 
fascinating, though now somewhat 
dated, account.br the first g?ne com- . 
parties- the hqw giant corporations of : 
.the. future.,..' ; •• • 

. the edonomip reality of some 1 of the 
wilder claims for, the new technology ' 
compared to 1 convenhbhiT .'.ap- : 

proaches. Safely aspects arc also 
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considered; and although she follows 
the current trend that initial fears of 
creating new and highly dangerous 
recombinant microorganisms has re- 
ceded, Yanchinski raises some impor- 
tant issues concerning other possible 
dangers to production workers in the 
new industries. Finally, again in an 
attempt, to present a more down-to- 
earth view of biotechnology, Yan- 
chinski examines the prospects that the 
third world will also be able to enjoy 
the benefits of this high-tech revolu- 
tion. Her conclusions are not at all 
encouraging. 

The Gene Factory , by contrast, is the 
essence of optimism, treating biotech- 
nology, warts and all, as a hectic 
roller-coaster adventure which will 
fake us all into 2001 and beyond. This 
is a thoroughly researched book by 
another journalist, John Elkington. 
Although he makes no attempt td 
describe the underlying molecular 
biology, he produces an informative, 
often highly colourful account' of the 
scientists, the businesses and the finan- 
ciers who are defining these new 
Frontiers. His book is teeming with 
facts nnd figures of markets both new 
and old, open to expansion and re- 
placement by biotechnology. Though 
written with a slight British slant, there 
is an excellent coverage of the major 
American and continental develop- 
ments. with Intriguing glimpses into 
some activities behind the Japanese 
curtain. Elkington attempts to cover 
the entire range of current and poten- 
tial applications, from , medicine's 
magic bullets and the economy of soya ' 
sauce, to .tree, farming, recombinant 
farm animals, fuels from microorgan- 
isms and the big science of fermenters 
. and sewate , processing. His style Is 
succinct; the book is easy to read and is 
a mine of information. 

Despite the .overall rosy vision. 
Elkington does ript overlook the prob- 
lems: the impact on. third-world econo- 
mies of western industry, . replacing 
Importation of primary crops with 
hOme-growp materials grown in mas- 
sive fermenters; or the ^uneconomic" 
prospects ; far. developing vaccines . 
"" ’usf third-world diseases. He also 
:s q uest ions Hbdiit Hie dangers 6F ' 
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Evolutionary Ecology of Marsupials 
by Anthony K. Lee and 
Andrew Cockburn 
Cambridge University Press, £30,00 
ISBN 0 521 25292 X 

There has, I suspect, been an uncon- 
scious tendency among biologists to 
dismiss marsupials os having little 
more than curiosity value. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our view of marsu- 
pials may have beeri distorted by a 
tendency for research to concentrate 
either on their unfortunate reputations 
as agricultural pests or on their re- 
markable reproduction physiology. 

Marsupials are marked out from thp 
placental for “eutherian”) mammals - 
to Which family We belong - by their 
seemingly cumbersome mode of re- 

E reduction. The marsupial young is 
orn prematurely while, still no more 
than an embryonic head and shoul- 
ders. It makes its own laborious way to 
the pouch op its mother’s belly, where 
It completes its development in what 
amounts to an extcrrial “womb”. This 
has always seemed to set marsupials 
apart as an unsuccessful half-way 
house on the tyay to “real” mammals: 
in short, a biological gamble that never 
quite made it in the evolutionary 
stakes. ‘ 

ThCse misconceptions arc inthq 
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chromotome' scanning tests being de- 
veloped - Susceptibility tq' heart dis- 
qase, for example, could : bc tested 
JoutiAely- itiaY prompt tinkering with 
the potential J.Q; factor of a foetus, or 
lot) suitability screens. ^ nr> *•■«**-- *— 
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fundamental research to show why we 
should be more award of mnrsupinl 
research. They have been able to use 
the well developed theories of evolu- 
tionary ecology as tools to explore the 
marsupial world in a more sophisti- 
cated way than before. 

One of the key points to .which they 
drqw attention Is the fact that biolog- 
ists, no less than laymen, tend ' to 
ideritifr marsupials with kangaroos 
and other large macropods. Yet these 
large, herbivores apeount for. onty a 
iymajl proportion of the 250-odd J spe- 
cies of marsupials extant , today. The 
great majority are srtiall nocturnal 
Species Thfet .have much in common 
with our qwn smpll mammals, espe- 
cially tfie rodents and their numerous 
allies. 

Marsupial biologists, ofteii have, one 
vantage over their' placental coun- 
terparts, namely the vast amoiirit of 
fundamental research th$t has been 
undertaken since theturn qf the cen- 
tury on . marsupial reproductive arid ' 
metabolic 'physiology* Lee and Cofck- 


groups of mammals. Not only is iu 
structure histologically complex, but it 
is capable of varying the quality end 
composition of its milk in response to 
fhe changing needs of the developing 
infant. This is no evolutionary deaf 
end, but the product of a major 
biological radiation In its own right. 

Comparisons between marsupials 
and placentals do, however, reveal 
some surprising anomalies. We have, 
for example, no adequate explanation 
for the evolution of "big-footedness* 
in the kangaroos and their allies. 
Marsupials also occupy a much less 
diverse range of ecological niches than 
their placental cousins. One conspi- 
cuous difference is the relative absence 
of large marsupial carnivores filling the 
niches occupied by the larger cats and 
dogs. Yet this has not always been so, 
for the fossil record indicates that they 
were once more common (examples 
include the South . American 
borhyenids and the Australian marau- 
.pial “leopard”). Why these species 
should have gone extinct remains a 
tantalizing mystery,. One explanation 
may be mat the present Australia! 
climate is too unpredictable to main- 
tain the large herbivore biomass th&i b 
necessary to support a food chain will) 
significant numbers of top predators* 
if nothing else, this book underlines 
the heuristic value of using theories as 
tools to explore the natural worid. It 
also contains one of the most lucidly 
readable accounts of theory in evolu- 
tionary ecology that J have seen. 
Regrettably, the book’s taxonomic 
restrictions may make it less widely 
read outside Australasia than it 
serves. But .those who take the tronble 
to dip Into it will find thot marsupials 
ought to be taken very much mprft 
seriously than has so far been the case. 

R.I, M.Dunbar 

R. 1. M. Dunbar is attache <f to. the 
subdepartment of animal behaviour at 
tfic University of Cambridge. . 1 
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burn, tov^e, ' been, able ,vtQ, put .tills • 
i fcrtowleijge to. good use l?y integrating 
it into an ecological frpmework. Not 
only has this helped to mpke sense of a 

f ood deal of marsupial ecology, but it . 

as also allowed them to .debun ksbipe 
of the hiytha that havie haunted marsu- 
pial resedrdh. '• 5 . . Vi ■ 

*- Perhaps the most pernicious of these ■' 
been the ho.Uo.n that mars ppld Is are 
.evolutional failures that have, been 
unable to compete with . the more • 
efficient placerttal mammals. In fact, 
L the;-marsuplal; mammary gland, for 
example, ^ the most Sophisticated of' 
all those possessed by the' variqps, 
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The Lesser Apes: evolutionary and 
behavioural biology 
edited by Holger Preuschoft. David J. 
Chi vers, Warren Y. Brockclman and 
Norman Creel 

Edinburgh University Press, £65.00 
ISBN 085 224 448 7 

The lesser apes, the gibbons and the 
smmang, constitute a remarkably 


monkeys on one hand and the great 
apes and man on the other. But, 
despite the fact that the lesser apes are 
therefore quite close relatives of the 
human species, they have been re- 
latively neglected in the literature. 

Discussions of human evolution tend 
to concentrate on the evolutionary 
radiation of the great apes and man; 
and books on Ola World monkeys are 
also quite common. It was in an effort 
to meet the considerable need for an 
authoritative reference work on the 
lesser apes, that Holger Preuschoft, 
David Olivers, Warren Brockelman 
and Norman Creel, all active research 
workers with a specialist knowledge of 
the lesser apes, gathered together the 
4ti contributions in this book which 
deals primarily with this group of 
primates. The result is a wide-ranging, 
comprehensive volume that will un- 
doubtedly prove to be a major refer- 
ence work, •' 

The main strength of The Lesser 
Apes resides ' jn its multidisciplinary 
approach, with interlocking contribu- 
tions organized into sections on con- • 
sciYation, functional morphology, 
evolutionary biology, social Ge- 
•kaviour; and field studies of behaviou- 
ral ecology. There is, however, one 
obvious omission in that there is very 
. Glue d n reproductive biology. There is 
only a single contribution on breeding 
if) captivity and no data are provided 
wr some of the most basic features of 
^production (for example, gestation). 
“uKHigh this partly reflects a real 
paucity of knowledge. There is much 
W far new research into the repro- 
ductive biology of the lesser apes and 
ajos could surely play a .valuable role 
berk Most zoos keep only the least 
endangered species (the white-handed 


genes 


gibbon or the siamang) and establish- 
ment of breeding groups of the other 
species would yield much valuable 
information, especially with respect to 
reproduction. 

The lesser apes all share a number of 
striking morphological and behaviou- 
ral features that make them particular- 
ly interesting subjects for study in their 
own right. They are all characterized 
by a peculiar pattern of richochctal or 
arm-swinging, known as brachiation; 
and they uniformly exhibit a monoga- 
mous social system characterized by 
marked territoriality associated with 
conspicuous, stereotyped vocaliza- 
tions. Indeed, the lesser apes are so 
conspicuous in these respects that one 
contribution refers to their “almost 
monotonous uniformity". Neverthe- 
less, there are- also significant differ- 
ences between the various species, 
notably in the fine details of their vocal 
patterns and of their feeding and 
ranging behaviour, such that careful 
comparisons are most instructive. 

Many contributions report on recent 
field studies, and it is particularly good 
to see accounts of species that were 
hitherto virtually undocumented. The 
behavioural system involving mono- 
gamy, territoriality and complex voca- 


(recording electrical patterns in the 
muscles) to allometric analysis (relating 
changes in dimensions to accompany- 
ing changes in body size). Taken 
together, these different approaches 
have considerably extended our 
understanding of the functional mor- 
phology of the lesser apes. With re- 
spect to locomotion, important new 
findings include the observation that 
climbing, as well as the more spectacu- 
lar activity of brachiation, has been 
significant in the evolution of gibbon 
locomotion; and the demonstration 
that study of bipedal locomotion in 
gibbons yields new Insights into the 
origins of human bipedalism. 

A major theme running throughout 
The Lesser Apes concerns the phy- 
logenetic relationships between the 
species. In this respect, the multidisci- 


fizations (usually with male-female 
duetting) is a central theme in many 
contributions, and a wealth of quan- 
titative data is provided. Quantitative 
data provide a sound basis for com- 
parisons between species, and this is 
attempted in a number of contribu- 
tions, most notably in the piece by 
Chivers reviewing field data from all 
sources. 

Studies of functional morphology 
deal primarily with locomotion and 
with dentition. Indeed, a whole variety 
of new approaches emerges from the 
contributions in this section, ranging 
from .telemetered electromyography 
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Molecular Biology 
Grierson and 
*** N. Cqvey ; 

£17.95 and £8.95' : ' . 
gBN 041290651 0 qnd 0066 1 8 • ■ ' ■ 

r plants are dearly important, 

provide all our > food and 
; ?2| c P'pwell as ;much of our fuel and 
. it is only In the past decade (hat 
modem methods of 
research ' have been 
fo bear m a significant way on 
Siting intellectual problem of ' 
work, This research has 
i ? uf amazing lack of fun- 
'• SSh knowledge about plants as 
.:.Wpa ntachiries7.. iT-., / 

: has resulted from the 

' . v*3?^*- n g failure of too may uni- 
' b^.JrP artments of botany and 
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One of the first large-fruited 
varieties of strawberry, “Keens* 
Imperial”, an illustration from 
F. A. Roach’s Cultivated Fruits 
of Britain (Blackwell, £25.00) 


knowledge as to how plants work and a 
critical shortage of manpower with the 
right training. Any book on plant 
molecular biology must thus be judged 
irt terms of how well it may persuade 

H reg biochemists and molecular 
ogists to turn their attention away 
from the delights of cancer viruses and 
the fruit-fly Drosophila melanogaster 
towards the study of plants. 

The opening chapter of this book 
presents a brier account of some of the 
techniques used in the identification 
and sequencing of genes by molecular 

i< in , a qi th* mil-heirs noint 


on biochemical evidence, chromosom- 
al features, quantitative aspects of 
morphology, pelage (coat colour) 
patterns, geographical distribution 
and behaviour (particularly vocal- 
izations). Comparisons of vocal- 
izations between species for this and 
other purposes Is facilitated by 
consistent use ‘ of a standard 
terminology set out by Elliot Haimoff. 

Of course, as with any attempt to 
infer phylogenetic relationships, diffe- 
rent authors reach rather different 
conclusions; but overall it is pleasing to 
see a general consensus on the major 
points. Various lines of evidence indi- . 
cate that the modern lesser apes di- 
verged relatively recently from a com- 
mon lineage that had followed a dis- 
tinct course for some time, although, 
as John Fleagle shows in a competent 
review of the fossil material, no defi- 
nite relatives of the gibbons and 
siamang can be recognized prior to the 
Pleistocene. All authors also agree on 
the point that the siamang seems to be | 
the most divergent of the lesser apes. 

Points of disagreement concern fin- 
er details of relationships among the 
gibbon species and the question of how 
many species art contained in the lar 
croup of gibbons (from one to five). In 
fills respect, one of the most fascinat- 
ing reports is that of Warren Brocket- 
man and Paul Gittins dealing with 
narrow zonesof hybridization between 
populations of the lar group. Each 
population exhibits a distinctive set of 
vocalizations that remains constant 
throughout its range but in the hybrid 
zones the distinctions break down. In 
fact, in dne hybrid zone (at least), 
gibbons have been found to form 
occasional trios (that is, a male with 
one female of each species), rather 
than monogamous pairs. Obviously, at 
this level of evolutionary divergence, 
the situation is as confusing to the 
gibbons as It Is. at first fight, to 
primatologists. 

R, P. Martin 

R. D. Martin is professor of physical 
anthropology at University College 
London. 

after the first chapter, os it then 
concentrates on what is known about 
the molecular biology of plants. 
Although this may seem a strange 
remark considering the book's title, 
books on plant biochemistry have In 
the past been forced to discuss evi- 
dence from animat and microbial sys- 
tems to cover tpe glaring gaps in our 
knowledge of plants. Ills a riiark of 
recent progress that it f s now possible 
to write comprehensive chapters on 
the structure and expression of plant 
nuclear, niitdchdtldHa) and plastid 
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uninitiated, but this chapter is too brief 
and elfementanr for the biochemist and, 
tod advanced for the botanist. A better 
start might have been a crisp selling of 
plants as objects worthy of Btudy, both 
for practical and intellectual reasons.: 
How many graduates from biochemis- 
try departments have- heard ' Of the 
extraordinary ability of plants to synth- 
esize a myriad of organic compounds 
not found elsewhere in nature, or 
appreciate their plasticity of develop 1 
ment and extreme sensitivity to exter- 
nal factors which contrasts so marked- 
ly with the rigidity of animal develop-, 
ment? Animal biochemists often ex- 
press surprise when 1 tell them that 
plant cells have a more extensive 
subcellular organisation than other 
eukaryotic cells, or that the formation 
Of leaves is the most complpx.form of 
development knoWn in genetic .tehns, ' 
as if . involves the interaction of three 
distinct genetic systems wthin each 

cdi* r; - • t* ' v . J 

, Matters improve greatly., however,; 
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There follow chapters on two topics 
which are peculiar to plants and which 
are of gre8t practical and theoretical 
interest: the nitrogen-fixing root 
nodule in leguminous plants and the 
genetic colonization' of plants, by the 
microbe Agrobacteriunt. Discussions 
on plant viruses 0 nd op the prospects 
for the genetic engineering of. plants 
complete the. text. AR thew chapters 
are clearly written and well illustrated. 
Especially valuable are the iip T Kvdatc 
bibliographies , provided , for each 

C Although ' this book contains p 
number ofcitors. It presents a coherent 
and interesting account rtW*- 
veldping subject. I can highly recom- 
mend it. Indeqd, it shpulrfbe manda- 
tory reading for all undergraduates. 

John Ellis i - ; 

John Ellis is ptofessbr of biological 
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photographs made with electron microscope, and 97 line 
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The Physical Chemistry of Membranes 
An Introduction to the Structure and 
Dynamics of Biological Membranes 
Brian L. Silva 

This book provides students and researchers with a single 
source of information about the rapidly expanding research 
into biological membranes and the highly sophisticated 
attendant technology. The treatment is rigorous but at a 
mathematical levefaui table for graduate students. 

August 1986 Hardback £46.00 

Grassland Studies 
Juliet Brodie 

This third volume in the Practical Ecology Series provides 
ecological background and detailed protocols for 
investigations into the ecology of one of our most accessible 
habitats. It is written principally for use at A-level, or 
equivalent, but will be of interest to all teachers In further 
and higher education. 

April 1985 Paperback £4,60nn 
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Plants for Arid Lands 

G. E. Wickens, J. R. Goodin and D. Field 

This book arises out of a meeting in July 1984 at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kaw, which surveyed the potential of 
under-exploited economic plants for aria lands in the context 
of the needs and problems of the people living in those 
regions of the world. Topics covered include identification of' 
the needs of the people, and reviews of work currently being 
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obicrvalions at Faraday using a gonio- 
meter receiver and a 17.8 kHzdopplcr 
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Professor G. S. Hobson, £1.492 from 
Abbey Consultants Ltd (remote thick- 
ness mem I lor and controller); Professor 
W. S. Nimmo, £29.496 {torn Alza 
Corporation (study of fonlandvl by 
intravenous infusion as post-operative 
analgesia); Professor R. G. G. Russell 
and Dr A. M. Caswell. £32.671 from 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council 
(extracellular pyrophosphate gcncra- 


rcceiver); Professor F. A. Denson, 
£3.(178 from Perry Foundation {elec- 
tronic separation of seeds); Professor 
M. W. Fowler. £8,083 from Plant 


; A? of the current American Festival, the Hunterian Art Gallery at the University of 

i Glasgow has mounted an exhibition entitled ‘The Whistler Inheritance”, illustrating the 
American artist's influence on etchers and lithographers between 1880 and 1930 
Illustrated is Whistler’s drypoint etching of Old Battersea Bridge. The exhibition runs at 
the Hunterian until June 8. 




Appointments 


The Engineering Council has 
appointed three new members: 
Mr Nomian Holland, UK group 
standards manager of Philips. 
Electronic and Associated in- 
dustries; Sir Richard O'Brien, 
chairman of k the -Engineering, 
Industry Training Board; Sir 
Robert Telford, president of the 
Marconi Company Ltd. Five 
existing' members were reap- 
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pointed for a three-year period: 
Professor Bernard Crossland, 

C rofessor emeritus. Queen’s 
Inivcrsity. Belfast; Professor 
Alec Gambling. British Tele- 
com professor of optical com- 
munication, University of 
Southampton; Mr Robert Mal- 
pas, a managing director of 
British Petroleum pic; Mr 
James Stevenson, deputy man- 
aging director, .Balfour Beatty; 
Mr John Waters, • laboratory 
manager, structures laboratory ,- 
Wimpcy Laboratories. 


Honorary . 
degrees; .■■■■> . 

LEEDS . ■ 

DD: .The Rt Rev Gordon 
Wheeler," Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Leeds. 

LLD: Lord Murray of Epping 
Forest, former general secret- 
ary bf ■ the TUC; . Mr Domris 


Shortridge, chairman "of the" 
Yorkshire Cancer Research 
. Campaign. ■ !■■■*-. 
DLitt: Mf John Piper, atiiit and 
poet; Professor Robert ShacXIo- 


ifon in pathogenesis of chondrocaid- 
nosis); Dr D. J. Hill and Professor R. 
Milner, £20.849 from Birthright 
(somatomedin release, possible 
mechanism for control of fciul growth 
and differentiation); Professor P. M, 
Maltlis, £1,500 from British Council 
(anglo-Spanish joint research in higher 
education); Dr C. Bradley, £28,038 
from British Diabetic Association 
(psychological factors affecting choice 
and efficiency of CS II and convention- 
al diabetes management regimes); Pro- 
fessor T. D. Wilson. £35,400 from 
British Library (business Information 
n«ds); Dr P. Willett, £19,050 from 
British Library (lex! searching algor- 
ithms for parallel processors); Profes- 
sor A. P, Anderson, £8,042 from 
British Telecommunications (sub-sur- 
face imaging through covering layers); 
Ms C. Bradley, £2.055 from Country- 
side Commission (community Involve- 
ment Grcenspoce project); Dr R. I. 
Woods, £500 from Eugenics Society 
(occupational and social class varia- 
tions in adaptation of fertility control in 
England. IB50-I9I1); Mrs T. Capos, 
£850 from Institute of Cost and Man- 
agement Accountants (interpretative 
street ural model management account- 
ing and production in coal getting); Dr 
G- C. Ford, Dr D. W. Rice and 
Professor P. M. Harrison, £35,748 
from MRC (X-ray diffractometer for 

e rotein crystallography); Professor R. 

I. Or Russell, Dr A. Crawford, and 
DrB. L. Brown, £30,425 from Medical 
Research Council (cellulnr mechan- 
isms of action or interleukin 1); Profes- 
sor R. A. Benson, £28,730 from Minis- 
try of Defence (coble coupling); Dr I. 
F. Stoddart, £4.896 from MoD (synth- 
esis of mscrocvclic irichothcmane ana- 
logues); Professor F. A. Benson, 
£22.273 from MoD (BS9000 specifica- 
tion for custom built integrated cir- 
cuits); Dr H. Jones, Dr H. A. Davies 
and Dr D. H. Warrington, £22,729 
from MoD (formation structures and 
properties or rapidly quenched super 
alloy ribbon and strip); Professor P. N. 

. Robson and Dr P. A. Houston. £3,930 
from MoD (high field transport in (In 
Ga) (ASP); Dr J. C. Dennett, £5,745 


Science Ltd. (protoplast fusion sys- 
tems); Professor P. M. Maitiis, £10.0)0 
from Royal Society fdata-slalion 1R 
spectroscopy in catalysis and orga- 
nomctalUc chemistry); Professor T. K. 
Kaiser and Dr K. Bullough, £108,583 
from SERC (AM PTE UK subsatellitc 
wave experiment operational and 
analysis phases); Dr P. Horton. 
£41.920 from SERC (light harvesting 
and electron transfer In chloroplast 
membranes); Dr D. A. Dunmur, 
£6,477 from SERC (physical properties 
of liquid crystalline mixtures); Dr V. 
Hutson, £200 (co-exisicnce of interact- 
ing species); Dr D. J. Oidhum and Dr 
S. Sharpies, £45,696 from SERC (In- 
ler-insbtulional user oriented climato- 
logical data systems for building de- 


BSSfflBMwS 

C Campaign 

SsteS 

jwalwS or 

s - Tomlinson. £22,514 from^v! 

I™™ 01 «3jgl of “SroSpStoJ 

^^i|492 frotn Yorkshire Cancer R*! 
search Campaign (nurifindw £ 
analysis of fast protein liquid iW 


Dr C. Cannings, £340 from SERC 
(problems in human genetic linkage 
analysis); Dr J. W, Tucker, £20,994 
front SERC (Interaction of phonons 
with localized defects); Dr J.M. Wil- 
liams and Professor J. Cranglc, £4,000 
from SERC (visiting fellowship; Pro- 
fessor H. P. Myers work on Moss- 


Bauer studies of magnetic order in 
beta-phase manganescTIron/lin alloys); 
Dr R. N. Young and Dr B. Brocklc- 
nurst, £90 (exploratory agreement; 
dynamics of excited stales or diphcnyl- 
allyl ion pairs); Dr R. F. Boucher, 
£44,354_from SERC (general dynamic 


model for vonex amplifiers); Dr D. 
Llnkcns and Dr R. 1. Kiincy of Impe- 
rial College, £41,074 from SERC 
(identification, signal analysis and 
modelling of human blood pressure 
control system); Dr H. A. Davies. 
£33,610 from SERC/Lucas Group Ser- 
vices Ltd (casting and properties of 
magnetic alloy strip); Dr D. H. Kirk- 
wood and Professor C. M. Sellars, 
£20,170 from SERC/Eicctrometallurgy 
(thbto forging and rhcoreflning of 
steels); Professor J. Swithcnbank. 
£12,998 from Sheffield City Council 
(technical, economic and social viabil- 
ity of a combined heat and power 


from Mod (antenna near-flcld/far- 
field, transformation by a plan-wave 
synthesis technique); Dr H. A. Davies, 
£10,970 from MoD (metallic glasses for 
possible friction and wear applica- 
tions); Dr H. Jones, £26,410 from 
MoD (development of light alloys by 
tapld solidification); Dr B. Ranu, 
£11,962 from NCB (rheological study 
of coal liquefaction); Professor T. R. 
Kaiser, £107.071 fram.NERC (VLF 


tor), authority on Montesquieu 
and former Badley’a Librarian."' : 
DSc: Emeritus Professor Irena 

• Manton, former professor of 
' botany in the University of 
Leeds; Madame Xie Xide, pres- 
ident pf Fudan University, 
Shanghai and physicist. 

NOTTINGHAM 

DD: The Rt Rev John Denis 

WakeHng, Bishop of Southwell. 

• LLD; Sir Donald Barron, chair- 
man of the Midland Bank. 

. Lett, The Rt Rev <5brdori 
Wheeler. Right, Lord Murray 
anti Madame Xid Xlde. 


system); Professor J. Cranglc, £4.700 
from UKAEA (magnetic measure- 
ments an ferritic-manensitic steels); 
Dr R. Devonshire, £25,785 from 
UKAEA (theoretical studies of 
molecular linewidth); Dr G. C. Ford 
and Professor P. M. Harrison, £32,299 
from Wellcome Trust (five circle x-ray 
diffractometer for protein structural 
studies): Dr J. A. Higgins, £39,866 
. from Wellcome Trust (mechanisms of 
lipid sorting in hepatocytesj; Professor 
J. Underwood, Dr M. A. Parsons and 
Dr P. M. Ingle ton, £39.363 from 
Yorkshire. Cancer Research Campaign 
(sex-stcroid receptors and adenohy- 
pophysical trophic . hormones in 1 
pathogenesis of hopalic neoplasia): Mr 
A. M. Totter, Ms A. Walmorc and Mr 
D. A. Winfield, £35.331 from York- 
. shire Cancer Research Campaign (im- 


» lywaaur J. y.. e. UD«r. 

S° od ’ u 2 P 4 from Vorkihire cSS 
9. ara P ai 8n (quantitative ffc 
lology studies in assessment of m. 
plastic and preneoplastic states); Pm- 
fessor J. C. E, Underwood. £18^05 
from Yorkshire Cancer RtsurW, 
Campaign. 

MANCHESTER 

9U?;. E • WwBey, £86.219 ion 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Gnntil 
(cartilage degradation in rhemutoid 
joint); Professor Michael Qibom iid 
Profcssor J. S. Metcalfe, £96.690 fm, 
ESRC (technological devdopmm 
and competitive performance of lift, 
ish firms); Dr A. J. Barson and DrD. 
B. Drackcr 05,000 from Founds 
for Study of Infant Deaths (bacterid 
toxins In suddonl infant death ira- 
, Dr HoUingtranh. 

£33.40,3 from National Fund for Re 
search Into Crippling Diseases (pro- 
longation of pregnancy with eddun 
antagonists); Dr W. D. W. fe«. 
£32,585 from North Western Reitau! 
Health Authority (neurohumoraTiw- 
trol of gastroduodenal alkali ion- 
lion); Mr R. H. Lye, 01,727 firm 
North Western Regional Health Au- 
thority (cllnico-pnthological condim 
and biochemical characlerizatioo of 
angiogenesis factor EASF extracted 
from brain tumours); DR P. N. Dm- 
rington, £30482 from North Wetian 
Regional Health Authority (fomSyuvl 


genetic studies in hyperetotener- 
oiacmia); Dr C. ftr-Ksy, £30,000 firm 
Royal College of General Practitiooen 


(oral contraception); Mr R. H. Rita. 
£25,000 from School Curriculum De- 
velopment Committee (cronoraia 
education project 14-16 - plusc III): 
Dr Ian Watson and Dr J. V. Woods. 
£51.248 from SERC (machine 
architecture for declarative Eas- 
guages): Dr Maurice Beale, Mr Philip 
Bridge and Professor P. Q. Farrell. 
£46.377 from SERC (multiple wra 
protocols for optical fibre local aru 
networks); Professor F. G. SMilb, 
£36,000 from SERC (galactic and e«i 
galactic radio - emission); Dr A. R- 
Crossman, £61,776 from Weilcw 
Trust (abnormal movement diswdenj 
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place advertisements write to or telephone: 


' The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


copy deadlines: 


Rates 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display: 

Mmimumsize: 9cm x 1 col @£111.60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage - £2.40 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines -@ £7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

.Boxnumber-£2.00 week of publication 


Appointments 



Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replLes should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


MALAWI 

The University of Malawi 

AppUoatfofia an Invited from suitably qualified oandldatea for the 
Mowing posts tenable from SaptambariOctobar 1885 or aa soon as 
possible thereafter at the Polytechnic, a constituent College of the 
Unlvanity of Malawi: 

Faculty of Engineering: Department of Civil Engineering 
Three posts at LeoturerfSanlor Leoturer/Reader exist In the following 
Bme:-Sotl Mechanics, Structural Engineering, Public Health Engineering 
and In Surveying. 

Bucceeeful applicants will be required to teach courses In Engineering to 
the three-year Diploma In Engineering and the Blx-yeer Degree In 
Engineering, and will be encouraged to undertake end supervise some 
research. 

Cuddetas must possess good appropriate qualifications, aa well as 
relevant teaching end/or Industrial experience. Membership of an 
Internationally recognised professional body would bB Bn additional asset. 

Faculty of Commerce: Department of Acoountenoy 
8enlor LeotureriReederf Professor In Accountancy - 

; 'The successful applicant will be required to teach overseas In ‘ 

Accountancy to the three-year Diploma In Businas* Studies end the five- 
year Bachelor of Commerce Degree, end to assist In the development of 
rttotedwork. 

Candidates must possess a recognised professional qualification In 
-recountanoy, as Well aa relevant and/oF professional Industrial experience. 
AOpotf I Honours Degree would be en additional asset. 


' W|j8 to the award of either a four-yew B 80 or a five year BEd degree, 
Pw «oo be able to contribute to e fifth year end-on Honours degree, as 
: H.lo undertake end supervise research. 


tuat possess a higher degree, with specialisation In Numerical 
ppHed Mathematics or Operational Research, 
ent of Physios 

UctUrw/Roader In Phyataa with Electronics 

®PWtoarit will be required to teach In b programme leading 
tiS*®waM of either a four year BSo ora five year BEd degree and also be 
■JjW tQ Co ntribute to a fifth year end-on Honours degree, aa well aa to 
and supervise research. 

’ Candidate* must possess a good honours degree In either Physics and/or 


i_v.- *»npwi re o joint oeperrmeni or.utB unnrereuv n ' lu 

Offers proferefanallY roobgnrsad degfee end dfptome courare in 

•. i : *•; ■* 

I^Wfi^ul^ndlrttte wtjl be' expected to Contribute 'to the tesohlng 
Ltv.’TTT ^.^jd ^Hm ent and to provide leederehlp In roaearch, 


L Mlfjbwghl EH1 lHX,'to whom gppHoetlona ehould be tent to 

"> - -. V, . ' Inwa^wj at'afri' ■'! ' 




GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

School of Social and Indu8trlal Administration 

LECTURER 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS/ 
MATHEMATICAL MODELLING 
(Continuing Appointment) 

The School of Social and Industrial Administration has a vacancy 
for a Lecturer In Quantitative Methods/Mathematical Modelling. 
Specifically, applications are Invited from appropriately qualified 
Individuals with knowledge and Interests In one or more of the 
following areas: , 

- Mathematical modelling in an organisational context 

- Management science 

- Econometrics 

- Decision support systems 

Practical experience Iq these areas would be a desirable addi- 
tional attribute. 

Applications are Invited from applied mathematicians who also 
have experience of mathematical modelling and wno are pre 



rogramma puruse acommon first year, which provides 
an underpinning In the theory ami praotlca oi administration from 
a number of disciplinary perspectives. In the latter part of their 
' degree studies, students branoh out Into one or two of several 
areas of concentrated study, Including organisational modelling. 
The organisational modelling concentration area has a package 
of courses In business-related mathematical modalling, applied 
statistics, management science, Information systems, compu- 
ter-based simulation, forecasting and corporate modelling. Trie 
area alma to provide a theoretically grounded appllcallonB-ori- 
ented education In the application bf modelllng-technlquea In an 
organisational context. 

The appointment Ib a continuing (tenurabl^^Salary. 
' de^nSngupcnquaJIRoatJofMand experience* wMI be wftWn the 


debenaing upcn quaiIBcatlofM arrd experience* will be wftWn the y 
range $2$ 236 to $34,487 per annum. Costs of fares and reasorV- 
able removal expenses will be met for appointees from outside 
Brisbane. . „ „ - 

intending applicants ehould first contort: Mr P. B, 
HetheHnoton. Assistant Secretory General,' Association ot 
C ommonweaWvUnlvereHleB, 36 Gordon (Square, London 
WC1H0PF, England regarding ^hefonnof application. 

The closing date for applications Is Friday} *8' June 19S5, 
GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER^ 


IM m " : 


$ UN1VKKSITY 


Professor of 
Human Morphology 

Applications arailnvited 


or science for an 
established Chair of. ■ . 

Human Morphology. . 
FHirther details may be, ; 
obtained from the i 
Secfqtery Registrar, 
t^e University, ; 
SouthBmglon,S09 5.NH;;' 
to whom appllcatione {10 1 
copies from persbpdiin thd 
UK) shouldbasent before; 
?3Auflupt198& 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF LESOTHO 

AppVaeilom kb Invited (ram suitably qualified candidate* for (ha 
fallowing posts: 

PROFESSOHf ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOQY/SOCIOLOQY 

Minimum qualification: PhD. Preference will ba given to applicanW 

S uallflad In SodolOBlcal Theorios, S6clology of Davofopmanl and 
esaerch Maihodology; ho waver, ihawccauful applicant wiR be caflod 
upon tD (aach other courses In Uie Department. Tha Department fs 
currently undertaking tha task of reviewing its programme and the 
successful Candida t a wfll be requested to assist In tha revision of the 
currioulum and to contribute to the general development oi the 
Department and to perform other edmlnlBtratlva duties. 

Closing date: 3D June 1888. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH • 

Applicants should hold el least an MA degree in Practical Theatre, 
particularly African Theara. In addition, the applicant must be atria to 
teach soma courses in African Literature (especially African Drama) bb 
wan as Wostem Drama. Alternatively, the applicant should have at toast 
an MA degree in African Literature as well as considerable experience fn 
play production and writing in Africa. Duties: Tha successful candidate 
wiH be exported to consolidate the Theatre component of tha 
Department of English through carrying on tha Theatre lor Development 
project as w«U aa through leaching, to Practical Theatre students, tha 
range of pisy and writing and production techniques; the academic 
aspect of the teaching will ba meant to reinforce the practical work 
although students other than Practical Theatre students will also taka 
such academic courses. Appointee would be expected to assume duty by 
1 August IMS. 

Closing data; 21 June 1888. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Minimum qualification: MA In Economies,, PhD preferable. Tha 
successful applicant wlf teach tha following courses: Micro- and M6ao- 


E co no metrics. The appointee may ba called upon to assist with or 
perform other adnrintatrartva duties In tha Depanmenv. 

Closing date! 6 July 1886. 

Baste eabrtoProfeeaor 1^23964-26844, Associate Protaeaor . ' 

M21Q24-22&4, Senior Lecturer M1&864-20328, Lecturer M12E04- 17064 
par annum, entry point according to qualifications and experience, 
Superannuation: Non -contributory pension schema tor appointees on 
Permanent Terms ol Service. Appointees on ahqrt contract (arm ^acwva . 
26% gratuity for the first two years of tha contract, rising to Z7 54 * and 
30% tar each subsequent end eimHar period of service; presently, gratuity 
of up to 2S% of basic salary la taxed. 

Education allowance lor expatriates. Modest reseatchgrants ayaBabte. 

-.. Accommodation at reasonjUa repute, or-houslng altowsncete Bed m. 
n-.' rtcoorrmtodation. Vacation Md Study laaw. Baggage emUtenont on first > 

appointment and at normal termination. Pawogea tar appohlae, spouse 
. . and dependent children wylacagd of 21. ' 

Detailed appllcationa,'iriolud6w a full currloulurri vine naming three • 
Mfareeswhhaddrtssaa. ehould be’ aanf to she Saniw Asatotam 
Registrar lApporntmenteL. National Uitivaralty of Lesotho. PO Roma 
180, LESOTHO, Southern 'Africa by thaoloalng datea stated. 

.=• Applicants rasldenl ki thp UK tfrMA also «nd * copy to rf*e_ . 

Saardtsry flan a re I. Association °* Common was Ith Unlyareltm 
(AppteLSS Gordon 8buara. t^on WC1H0PF. Furibar 

IntonnatteriavalteblafromalthBroffloB. 


£.-* jSouthamjilon 

M 


lA UNIVI-HSITY 




FACULTY OF LAW 

App(icatk>si are IqvM f« the post of. 

TEMPQl^RV 

lecturer 

in the Faculty 

■; \ :- bf Law-., 

The post havdlable fox opa.two w. 
threciyeikrt sod prcfrren« maybe 
riven to candidates who express an 
InioKit in ' Properly L3«^ K will 
commeix* 1st October, 1985* ' -m. 
Sa|st4 eerie: 17,520- £470 to 
£I4,«S ? por . jnnuni. Tlra felUal 
salary will doptiqd on quafllfcdttea* 
end cxpcncoMi . 

rjsrl- 

^.p^terus) ahoplri bera^aat 
later UuSlfiFjnnr, 1M5 qltotto* 
^ ££2^ 


®rri LOUGHBOROUGH 
= ig UNIVERSITY 

.OF TECHNOLOGY 

’ Department of . {. 

Mathematic^; 

lecturer 

Applkeitent an -inwtifrl for the 
■bore port- CsndWaitt *houhl 
preferably have 3 . Ph.D. and 
march exjjtriencB Irt. Applied 
Numerical Analysis dnd. 
marital Moddting. wHh ’ paiikidar 
reference.' of- Ekrtronwowte 
Theory. floW Mcchanki or Opm- 
Lionat Roreo*. The appohuBcnt 


Leciurer tca|e i7320 - £.14921 (und^r 

FurihK pBMlcubr* "W 

from Mrv pauTJohMOrt. ****** 

merit , end . Sttin^Olficcr, 
Reft 9S/jfN|4i 















Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Faoulty of Bualnaaa and Management 

Applications ora Invited from Graduates with Industrial, t Baching or 
ressanh axpeilanco tar the following posts, tenable from 1 October 1986. 
Successful candidates will be required to contribute to the teaching of the 
relevant Department, assist with course development end administration, 
and undertake relevant research . Whilst bssedet one campue, there may 
be aregvlrement to undertake duties at any of the four campuses or the 

Department of Hotel and Catering Managamant 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN HOTEL AND CATERING 
MANAGEMENT (FOOD STUDIES) at Jordanstown 

Ref: J95/107 

Applicants should hold e good honours degree end a higher degree In e 
relevant dtodpHns, and should, above- aH, have a good research record, 
preferably In Food Studies applied to the Hotel end Catering Industry. 

LECTURESHIP IN HOTEL AND CATERING 
MANAGEMENT (Two postB at Jordanstown) 

Ref: J85/114 

Applicants should be graduates In sn appropriate discipline and should 
have had Industrial expert once, wefa rob ly at management revel, to enable 
memta teach In one or more of: Food and Beverage Management, 

Catering Systems, Accommodation Management. 

Department of Accounting and Flnanca 

LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING AND 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING at Jordanstown 

Ref: J85/10B 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree In an appropriate 
discipline end should preferably ha members of a recognised professional 
accountancy body. 

Department of Pufaflo Administration and Lagel Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW at Jordanstown 

Ref: J85/109 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree In Lew. together with a 
higher degree or professional qualification end should have an Internet In 
legal research. 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONQMICS AND FINANCE OF 
THE PUBLIC SECTOR (Two year appointment at 
Jordanstown) 

Ref: JG6/110 

wM, 1 ba tenable for two years within (he salary range 
C7,S20-ES 1,880 per annum (under review). Applicants should hold a good 
dbeWtaa** 8 ™ 0 * ^ p,8 ^ 0rflbly 8 Mflhsr degree In an appropriate 

LECTURESHIP IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT (Fixed term appointment at 
Jordanstown) 

Ref: J85/I11 

Thfs peat will bs tonabje from 1 September 1986 to 30 June 1986 within 
the sawy range C7 1 620-£9,860 per annum (under review). Applicants 
should hold a good honours degree, and preferably a higher degree In an 
appropriate discipline end should be able to teach euch unite bb 
government, public administration, public sector management and public 

Department of Marketing and Business Organisation 

LECTURESHIP IN BUSINEGS PO UCY at Jordanstown 

-M:J86f112" ■ 

LECTURESHIP IN MARKETING at Coleraine 

Ref: C86/113 • 

ho nour* degree in a relevant dlaclpilne and 
ahould preferably have had teeohtag, btratoees or Industrial experience. 

Except where Indicated above, salaries wifi be In tha range C7.620-C14 926 
perewwm {under review!, departing wj age, quaHfloattnw and . 




Coleraine 4141, Ext 2261 (for the post with reference 



the University ofn£w England " ' 

Australia. . 

■ ' rtEG OTRAII 

TjBUrtfjBrsfty Invites applkjatioqs from men tad women tor the postton of 






RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

The continuing expansion of Computing Science and Its 
related disciplines has been reflected In a sustained 
Increase in demand for courses at all levels and has 
Inspired a body of research of proven excellence. The 
Department of Computing Science, a large and well 
established department at the University of Ulster, has 
been playing a leading part In this field for over a decade. 
Endorsement of the Department's work, with much of Its 
research programme underwritten by external funding 
agencies, has led to the emergence of opportunities for 
further high calibre computing scientists to provide 
additional leadership In both research and teaching. 
Applications are Invited for the following posts In the 
Department of Computing Science: 

PROFESSORSHIP at Jordanstown 
RefiC85/100 

Applicants should have an established research 
reputation In their chosen Held, preferably in one of the 
following broad areas — Information Systems, Software 
Engineering or Knowledge Engineering. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP at Coleraine 

Ref:C85/101 

This post has been created to provide additional 
leadership In and to stimulate further the Department's 
research activities on this campus. Applicants should 
therefore have an established research reputation, 
preferably In the field of Software Engineering or 
Information Systems. 

LECTURESHIPS at Magee College, 
Jordanstown and Coleraine Reft C85/ 1 02 

The University is committed to major expansion at 
Magee College and seeks to recruit four Lecturers at that 
cahnpus. to addition, opportunities exist at Jordanstown 
and Cbleralne. 

The successful candidates will work In the following 
subject areas — Systems Analysis and System Design, 
Database Systems and Information Retrieval, Computer 
Architecture, Programming Language and Operating 
Systems, and Expert Systems, Applicants should either 
have a degree, and preferably a higher degree, In 
Computer Science or a related discipline, or a 
professional qualification In computing and should have 
suitable postgraduate or industrial experience. 

Salary Scales! . 

Professor — £10,070 per annum j 

(current minimum) I , 

Senior Lecturer — £ 1 4, 135£ 17,705 > underravlew 
Lecturer- £7, 520X14.925 ) 

Further particulars are available from the Staffing 
Office, University of Ulster at Coleraine, Cramore Road, 
Coleraine, Co. Londonderry BT32 ISA (Telephone 
Coleraine (0265)4141, Ext 225)towhom 
applications, Including a full curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be sent 
not later than 21 June 1 985. 

University of Ulster 


; x “ 3. Colaiste na 

% /i h011scoi leGaillim|, 


f University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

IT LECTURESHIP 
JfeLSIGNAL PROCESSING 

VLSI With particular emphasis on Signal Processing/lmage 

p°rSSl3 eto raMarch on Ala " ftt,ma . 

Closing date for appHcnO^na; ^4 June 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 

IRELAND 

TEMPORARY TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications bis Invited for a temporary leaching appointment In a** oft*, 
following:- 

French 
Mathematics 
Modem English 
Spanish 
Statistics 

The normal period ol tenure of such appointment* is nlna monlhi bulihaiih 
no caaa exceed twelve months. 

Applications including lull Curriculum Vitae end the names of three bfot 
referees should be lodged, not later then 14th June, 198B with tha Radttm 
from whom further data lla maybe obtained. 


University of East Anglia 
Norwich 

Information Systems 

Applicants having a good Honours 
degree, ora good education and 
relevant experience, are Inviled to 
apply lor a position in the above area In 
the Computing Centra. The post covers 
aspects both of maintaining the 
Centre's information lor ft a users snd of 
sdvisfng them on the development of 
their own Information systems. The 
post also Involves some teaching of 
introductory courses In BASIC/ 
FORTRAN and applicants should have 
Uie required knowledge and practical 
experience. The post will be of three- 
years duration from commencement, 
end (he salary will be the range £6600 
- £10330 or. exceptionally. £7620- 
£1 21 BO (scales under review). 

Further details of tha appointment are 
available from the Director, 

Computing Centra, University of East 
Anglia. Norwich NR4 7TJ, wtth 
wham application* should be lodged 
not later then two weeks from the 
appearance of this 

edvsrtfaemsm. ( 02022 B) 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP 
(SOCIAL AND 
COMMUNITY WORK) 

_ Applications ere sought 
from suitably qualified par- 
pone for a now lectureship In 
aocial and community work 


THE COUNCIL OF 
LEGAL EDUCATION 
THE INNS OF COURT 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

SUB-DEAN 

Applications areinvited toftti 
above post from candidfo 
with relevant academic/^ 
fessional qualifications ui 
substantial administrative ex- 
perience. The salary pwaMi 
will be not less than ao.OW 
p.a. (Including Loodoo 
Allowance). 

Application forms and hita 
particulars may be oblaM 
from the Assistant to li 
Dean, Council ol Legal Et 
ucatlon, 4 Gray's Inn Pint, 
London WC1R 5DX, T£ 
01-405 4665/405 4635. 

The closing date for appie- 
atlons Is Juno 21st 1965. 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER. 
OR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


e raotlca, Tha appalntea will 
a attached to the Social Work 
Unit, which le'rSipansiblo for 
S. yaar D -S-W. degree, a 
Certificate In Soaial Service 


Applications ora InviNdk 
a position, as above. .In « 
Department of . Burinw ■ 
Administration, 


Supervision end a Diploma in 
Welfare Administration . A 
graduate programme which 
Includes the M.S.W. degree, 
la also being developed. The 
appointee will be expected to 
contribute to the overall 
teaching and research prog- 
ramme, and to develop on area 
of ex pert) oe based on thalr 
previous academic or profes- 
sional experience. Preforonco 

perienca. in community work. 

NzVa?!1fl r 8 0 . nfle! Nz ” a - 6aa * 

Furthar details or the Con- 
OF Appointment may 
be obtained from tha Secret- 
ary General, Aasoalntfon of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appta), 56 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H &PF, or from 
Uie Registrar of the Upiversl- 

close on B July j 
(Boaasj 


Applicants should hilt * 
Ph.D. or equivalent 
record. Although thay W 
have qualifications In any* 
the mein areas of Builacs 
Administration some pi*J; 
ones will be given to oa» 
dates with qualification* I* 
marketing. The appointee 
be expected to teach Is 
undergraduate and m.b.x. 
programmea. 

The. salary for Senior!* 
turers Is on a seals mjs 
pfzsae.Aao to *aa,flS9 (t>*A 
to NZ$h7.840 per snnriojuw 
for Lecturers !■ on a 
from. NZ$25, 428 ■- 

NZ$27, BSS por annum. 

a rthor partlOuJara *** , 

I lions of - 

may bo obtained JC2JS. 
Association or 
wealth Universities .(Agffij 
SB Qordon Square, WF 0 * 1 
WC1K OPF. 

July 1BS8, <50542} 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 





ETC 


HI 













COLLEG 





tEI>"-;'=f . 

-JOB 

lahes to. 
of • Ap- 

1986 .or .'as 
thare arter, > 
VJtad.frorp 
persona 
ny area or 
ilos. Informal 
be marie to .- 
Brown, Oe- 
nigmiH (Ext. . 


thin, tha 
. ■ The : 
.have -.mem-, 
USS or 


ipucn • 


THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 
MONDAY PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
The South Pacific 

Suva, Fiji 

fronTouariOo^Porimnn for* the 

fo ‘ ,OW LECTURBRI/ 

..•nnn t trr'TTTUIJlP 


Applleanta should normally 
ba ilven « 


uSSSS VSaearoh. ™e poat la 

Mr nt tot hI .«| 

be For a fixed term contract or 
two years. 

lecturer w 
lecturer I 

IN ENGLISH 

1 Post 85/51 

The appointee will be re- 
quired to teach mainly regis- 
ters and varieties of Engllah 
and literacy stylistics to both 
Internal and external stu- 
dents. Additional duties will 


Applicants must have et least a 
Mister's degree In English or 
(n Linguistics with n strong 
modern English language com- 
ponent; a qualification or ex- 
perience In TBSL. and/or In 
training teaahera of English 
would ba an advantage. 
Appointment will be for a 
contract period of three years 
■ltd may be renewable by 
mutual agreement. 

Salary . Goalee: Lecturer II 
FSlB.Orr - 15,446. Lecturer I 
FS1S.B21 - 18.919, Senior 
Lecturer FS 19,523 - 22,815 

S | = F$1.SQ on 31. B. 851 
larr will ba in accordance 
with qualifications end ex- 
perience. 

In addition the University 

C rovldea gratuity amounting 
> 18% of basic salary, 
appointment allowance and, 
■ubjBct. to tha University's 
current housing policy, partly 
fumlihed accommodation at a 
rental of 1 2 !A% of salary. The 
University will contribute a 
Him equivalent to lOX of the 
appointee's salary towards 
Hperannuatfon obligations. 

Candidates should send 
three copies or their curricu- 
lum vitas with full personal 
particulars, names and 
nddreeies of three refereee 
*ad date or availability, to tha 
Regutrar, University of the 
South Pacific, -P, O'. Box 1168, 
Suva, Fiji, to 1 reach him no 
liter than 28 June 1BB5. 
Further Information available 
aa request from the Registrar, 

S from the Secretary Qaner- 
Asaoclatton of Common- 
9*>ltli Universities (Appta), 
#*_ Qordon' Square, London 
JVC1H OPF. to whom oandi- 
tistes In UK ahoiild also send 

' M38g€ B fflB» og ^nf 

; Brunei University 

Bapartment of Mathematics & 
Statistics 

RESEARCH 
.: FELLOWSHIP 

_, Applications are Invited for 
Li h B l 25* j V“ Rr post funded by 
■SBERC on a^ project entitled 

a^Rssaissaiaa 

“POOlally on Conaentra- 
Mn Fluctuations' . This work 
rame. pqrt or a developing 
fSS llB fu rn * or ™*oaroh. it Is 
. that the successful ap- 


& !!?• .Ideally, turbulence 
•« turbulent dfrVuslon. 

UiJb* Vrt|l be within. 

fffipW IA Scale £7.320 - 
fi’SIS' wr annum. plus 
■if- “ D#r annum London 
{jwwanee, with U8S bt- 

L T fcL wortt.vvlu ba d tree tad 

3L *f nt to the Personnel 
IbkSf*?' ®H|nel Unlyeralbi. 


?: . University of ' 
Canterbury ' 
• Npw?ealand • 

temporary 


rie k0 ^ 1 i“ t,on * “ r " Invited for 

.The 


jffl|iahnantwru be Tor the . 

Y “ ar ‘ «*m-- - 

^M?Uia .1. February 1986.. : 

rfe^FPSpintee ■■wll! be ftf- 1 
3 fU*^lo share ip the teaching ; 

language froiq first 


University of 
Botswana 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified candl- 
datea for the following posi- 
tions; 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applicants must be In 

K DSsesion of at least a good 
(ester's degree in Law. with 
relevant experience. The suc- 
cessful applicant should be 
able to teach undergraduate 
courses In the general field of 
business law (Including at 
least three of the following: 
contract lew. labour law. legal 
aspects or trade and invest- 
ment, mercantile law and 
company law), 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Department of Mathematics & 
Science Education 

Duties: To assist In the 
degree and non-degree secon- 
dary science teacher training 

e ro grammes offered by the 
'nlverslty. To run. In con- 
junction with the Ministry of 
Education, In-service courses 
for secondary science 
teachers. To teach courses in 
their science specialism to 
diploma and U.Ed. students. - 
To conduct research In curri- 
culum development. 

The Department trains 
secondary apt once teachers in 
a diploma programme (3 
years), a B.Ed. programme (4 
years) and a post-graduate 
diploma programme. It also 
provides sc I once service 
courses to the B.Ed. (Primary) 
and B.Ed. (Nursing) courses. 

Specialisms in Biology or 
. Chemistry Education will be 
an advantage. The ability to 
offer courses In Science and 
Society, Atronomy, History 
and Philosophy of Science and 
Comparative Science Educa- 
tion would also be useful. 
Applleanta should possess a 
relevant master's or doctoral 
degree and have secondary 
science teaching experience . 
and a professional qualifica- 
tion. 

Salary scales) Senior Lec- 
turer PIS. 804 -P18.072, Lec- 
turer P-8.B68 - PI 6.568. Ex- 
patriate staff are paid 30% 
contract addition and 25 % 
gratuity payable at the end of 
contract. 


Applications, Including full 
curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should reeoh the 
Assistant Registrar (Staffing), 
University of Botswana, Prl- 
vate Bag 0022. Onborons, 
Botswana, 1 by 21 JUhe 1285. 
Candidates in tha UK should 


also send a copy of their 
applications to the Secretary 
Opnerai, Association of Com- 


monwealth, 


Universities 


(Appta), 56 Cordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF. from 
whom furthar Information 
available. (50588) HI 

Tbe University of 
• Sussex 

School of Biological Sciences 
Biochemistry Laboratory 

WELLCOME 

LECTURESHIP 

INBIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications areinvited for 
tha Wellcome Lectureship In 

Of polypeptide hormono., 

nrowtE factor* or 

nauropeptldes.' Those holding 

tenured r positions are not 

eligible Tor conBlderatlori^and 
■nniiKanu should not normal- 




Appointments will be rof 3 
years In tha firat Instance, 
renewable for a ' Further® 
years, subjept to a satisfactory 
review. 

The tialary will be on the 
oxrtfculare end an application 


rature at; the second 
6 year 'levels.' ' 


this . position . 
the ■ range 
.928 Par. 

'. iiife|!syi ll J l i. tnaludlria the 


dons loth June 1985 . 

CHQ034)- H1 

University ufLojidon 
1 RANK CHAIR OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
TENABLE AT 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
rOFSCIENOE 

awtechnology 

''’■'■ flie Senate Invite eppilca- 

SS&A SSf 

K5“iS3S- 

nology, 

■■ 




)2B pef ■ *■ " i 1 an* Interest In theiteachlng of 
T pr ■ . Kbm Mpects of bloeheirtlitry 
. ■ ' “ed Voiced unciergMfW" 

Jrto the courVe*. . . - 1 . 


ftan iS r P' JjM' 

■ (80840) • ° 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Political 
Economy 

ESRC 

RESEARCH-LINKED 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited Tor 
on E.8.R.C, higher degree 
award far work on Pay De- 
velopmanta In Scotland since 
1970 : A Comparison of U.K. 
and ScotUeh Developments' 
under the supervision or Mr. 
R.F. Elliott, Mr. P.D. Mur- 

S hy snd Professor P.J. 

loans, whose research Is 
baaed on New Earnings Survey 
data tapes for the period 
1970-84. Applicants should 
preferably have a Masters ds- 
gree with quantitative and 
computer expertise, but good 
first degree candidates will be 
considered. 

Application forme end 
further particulars era avail- 
able from Professor P.J. 
Slonna. Department of Poll- 


U1UUUD! UDUBI lUIOill ui run- 

tical Economy. University or 
Aberdeen. Edward Wright 
Building, Dunbar Street, Old 


Abendean ABOBT y’.** 

(503BB) HI 

The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Biochemistry 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

A vacancy exists far a Tem- 

B orary Lecturer as a result of 
ir. J . R . Burton being 
awarded a five-year Research 
Fellowship by the Lister Insti- 
tute. Candidates with re- 
search Interests In any area or 
Biochemistry ere eligible to 
apply but preference may be 
given to those with experience 
of recomblnent-DNA technol- 
ogy or immunology. It Is ex- 
pected that the successful 
candidate will ba appointed 
for a period of three years 
with the possibility of exten- 
sion for B further two years. 

Salary within the rangB 
£7,520 - £11.678 on the non- 
cllnlcal lecturers salary scale. 

Applications Including ths 
names of three referees 
should ba sent to the Person- 
nel Department (Academic 
Staffing), the University, 
Sheffield S10 2TN by 14 June ■ 
198B from whom further per- 
tlcuJars ere available. Quote 
raf: R2TB/DI. (50555) HI 

University of London 
The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS 

The School will be filling at 
least three one -year lec- 
tureships from I October 
1985. 

Appointment will be on the 
salary scale for lecturers of 
£7,520 to £14,923 a year plus 
£1,253 a year London Allo- 
wance. in esaaaalng the start- 
Ing salary, consideration will, 
be given to qualifications, age 
end experience. 

Application forma are avail- 
able, on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
Administrative Officer, Room. 
H 310, The London School of 
Economica, Houghton Street. 
London WC2A BAE. Cluing 
date for nppllcatlonai 7 Juno 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 


Department of Mathematics. 
Statistics and Computing 
Science 


LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

Applicants should possess ; ■ 
relevant higher degree, bo In 
the final stages or obtaining 
such a degree, or have equiva- 
lent resefirth experience. Ex- 

E ertance In the use of data 
■ses would be en advantage ■ 
but Is not essential. 

Appointee will teach Inter- - 
nol mid external atudanu and 
supervise postgraduate stu- 
dent* in Computing Science, 
and contribute to research. 

S he University has 2 DEC 
0 computers available for 
research end teachi n g while , 
the purchase of extra equip- 
ment specifically for Comput- 
ing Science Is being eonslr 
dared. 

Informal' enquiries to Dr 
L.J. Hodgson, Tell IBD 61 67 
73-2307. . 

Selsryi $A26.a36- *54.467 
per annum. . . 

^ gqilng riatei 1 .tiBth June 

Position No: .483. 

Tha appointment u wl» b» to ■ 
the permanent staff .but : the 

University reserves the right . 

to . make ,the ^ W«iHro«nt 
probationary where It gonild- 
. ars tl^lB appropriate. 

other conditions Njfllude 

PBS.TWTeffiafc® 

, rorSrees and MettaTtiiB po*u , 

to the Idoslng^ta. Appllci wit$ • 

T&nSr : 


The University of 
Sydney 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

Reference No 19/18 

Department of Paediatrics end 
Child Health 

. Applications ars invited 
from suitably qualified medic- 
al gradutes- The position will 
ba based at the Royal Alexan- 
dra Hospital for Children. 
Camperdown. with the re- 
cently appointed Da u glee Bur- 
rows Professor of Paediatrics 
and Child Health. The Uni- 
versity Department at the 
Hospital is In a specious build- 
ing containing lecture theatre, 
teaching faallltlos and ample 
laboratories. The appointee 
may be offered clinical prl- 
valedges within ths Hospital, 
will he involved In the under- 
graduate teaching programme 
and will ba encouraged to 
continue and develop his/her 
own research Interests. 

Further Information from 
Professor R.K. Oates (02) 
510466. 

8alary range: $A35,803 • 
$41,029 par annum plus s 
clinical loading or $A9,BB8 
per annum. 

Appointments to Senior 
Lectureships era capable or 
’loading to tenure but are 
usually probationary for three 
years. 

Applications, quoting re- 
ference no. includln curricu- 
lum vitae, list of publications 
end the names end addresses 
of three referees, to the Reg- 
istrar, University of Sydnqy, 
NSW 2006. Australia, by 21 
June 1985. 

The University reserves tho 
right not to proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. 

Further general informa- 
tion also available from Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appls), 36 Gor- 
don Sauers, London WC1H 
OPF. 00376) HI 

University of 
Melbourne 

Department of Economics 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

IN ECONOMICS 

Applicants for this position 
should have subs t antis I 

academic qualifications, uni- 
versity teaching experience 
and proven research ability la 
thegoneral area of economics. 
Although no special Ism will be 
excluded, applications are 
particularly sought in the ares 
of labour studies, macroeco- 
nomics and quantitative eco- 
nomics. 

An appointment may be 
made for a period of between 
two and five years. Tha sue- 
cessful applicant would be 
expected to toko up the 
appointment early In 1986. 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE/ 
CONTINUING) 

IN ECONOMETRICS 

Applicants for this position 
should have substantial 
academic qualifications, uni- 
versity. teaching experience 
end proven research ability In 
tha area of econo me tries. An 
well ee expertise In eco- 
nometrics, applicants, should 
have sufficient background tit . 
economics to participate 4n 
teaching in areas other then 
econometrics, 

An appointment may .be 
made on a continuing basis or 
for s period or between two 
and five years. The successful 
applicant would be expected 
to talje ug^Uts appointment 

The 'salary range applicable 
to both positions is $A26.236 
.to $34,467 per anq^uu, . 

• Appointees from Interatste 
or overseas Will be eligible for , 
ualitonce with travpj ortd re* 
movHl expQniH. 

Further printed Infortae-,. 

• tlon regarding details of sp- 
pllcetlan procedure end condi- 


tions Ol BPBomimoni 
able from the Appointments 
Officer (Academic), Universi- 
ty or Melbourne, Park villa. • 
Victoria 3032 , Australia, on 
the Secretary General, Asso- 

don Sqhsre. London ,WC1H 
OPF. 

Applications close On 51 
July 1BBB. 

Selection Is based "W” 
end ell appilcellona will bo 
1 uiBufid rBpfirdi®** of ?0Ki 
race, ethnicity of. disability.. 

Applications ft-pm 1 both men 

Aberystwyth 
-. Tha University College 
of Wploa ' 
LECTURESHIP 

indrama, 

Applications 

Nineteenth cenwnj) 

• cbirtempdrary theatre 

Further pei^edlarilmd^ 


Scats ’ for ' 
to£> 4.B29 v 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 

Centre for Administrative and 
Higher Education Studios 

The Centre for Administra- 
tive and Higher Education 
Studies is an academic depart- 
ment In thn Faculty or Educa- 
tion. It la concerned with 
teaching and research relating 
to the organisation and admi- 
nistration of eahnols. tertiary 
education Institutions (i.o. 
universities. CAE* end TAPE 
colleges) and education sys- 
tems, with education policy 
studies, end with teaching end 
learning In tertiary institu- 
tions. it oifars courses at tha 
post-greduato level leading to 
Diploma In Tertiary Education 
and Master of Educational 
Administration awards end 

B rovidss supervision for 

h.D. candidates. 


D. candidates. ~ 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified men 
and women for appointment 
to two vacant lectureships. In 
each case, teaching and/or 
significant administrative ex- 
perience and a capacity to 
work aa e teem member In 
teaching end research would 
be an advantage. 

LECTURER 
IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Applicants should hevo a 
strong research background 
either In higher education or e 
field ralevant to thn study of 
higher education. 

While preference will be 
glvon to applcants with apodal 
expertise In teaching end 
learning etrntngjes for tertiary 




are encouraged to npply . 

LECTURER 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applicants should have a 
strong research barkn round 
either In educational adminis- 
tration or e field relevant to 
the study of education admi- 
nistration. 

Both appointments will bo 
to the permanent staff but the 
University reserves the right 
to make tlia appointments 
probationary where It consid- 
ers this appropriate. 

OUiar conditions Include 
superannuation, assistance 
with travel end removal ex- 
penses end with buying or 
building a house in Armtdnle. 

informal enquiries may be 
made to Professor Grant Her- 
man Tel: I8D (067) 75B675- 

Salary: SA26.236- $34,467 
par annum - 

Closing Date: 28 June. 

1985. 

Position No: 482. 

Applications Including, tbs 
names snd addresses of three 
referees and stating which 
position they era applying rar 
should bs sent to the Starr 

2331, Australia, prior to the 
dosing date. Applleanta 
should forward a copy or this 
advertls ament to their re- 
ferees and ask them to send 
their reports direct to tho 
Btaff Officer, Mr 8.0. Turner, 
marking their envelopes ‘Pri- 
vate end Confidential* and 
quoting the position number, 
before the closing date so ee to 
, . expedite the a ppolntma nt pro- 
• cess. (50370) . Hi 

University of 
Glasgow 

Departmental Mathematics 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


Applications era 


let October ixsa orwwuj “ 

possible thereafter. 
enca will be Blven to candl- 
detes with *: 

In continuum 

related axes of differential 
equations or numerical anslp 
sis. but other erase may be 

S i SSS& 

and Engineering. ;* , 

Salary wUl be . wIUHd the 
range of £7.320 - 
(under review) on the Lectur- 


StS^mSmT WW h "pTawme jt 
according to •■■gji qytHrtc* 

ttonatenn experience. 


fc®,TES 


nJMK-MW 


fetSPa B 4? uoto R Hi 


AOT.AuprnNp 
SalAryfibw £18^)00 

a' yori'eri end ’**>■ 


The University of 
Western Australia 

Perth j 

CHAIR i 

IN MATHEMATICS 
(PROBABILITY/ 
STATISTICS) 

Apnllcutlons arc Invited for 
e tenured appointment to e 
Chair in Mathematics. The : 
appointee will be a dialing- , 
ulshod scholar (n an area of 
probability theory or me the- 
me tical statistics and will bn ■ 
oxpected to promote teaching ■ 

end research. i 

The Department . of 
Mathematics Is responsible 
for courses In pure mathema- 
tics, applied mathematics end 
met noma tire l statistics to 
honours level and for post- 
graduate stud lee In those 
Braes, A Consulting Group 
within the department assists 
other University departments 
end outside organ! rations. i 

Other Chairs In the Deport- . 
ment are occupied by Frofes- . 
sore J.J. Mshony. A. Mess, 
C.E. Preeger and J.P.O. 811- . 


Tho current , sulsry far a 1 
Professor Is $84,948 (Austra- 
lian) per annum. Benaflte In- 
clude superannuation, fares to 
Perth for appointee end de- 
pendent family, remove! allo- 
wance. study leave end long 
service leave end eligibility for 
Interstate travel grants snd 
housing loan achnme. 

Further information (In- 
cluding conditions of appoint- 
ment! msy be obtained from 
tha neauty Staffing Officer ®r 
the University, or from the 
Secretary General, Associa- 
tion or Common wealth Uni- 
versities (Apple), 36 Oordon 
Square, I.cficTan WC1II OPF. 

Applications hi duplicant 
stating full nersonnl particu- 
lars, qualifications, experi- 
ence and the nemra and 
ad dress on of three referees 
should reach tha Deputy Staf- 
fing Officer. University of 
Western Australia, N ml lends. 
Western Ausiretls *000. by 
51st August 1985.(50364) Hi 


Belfast 

Tho Queen’s University 

■NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Deportment of Electrical and 

.Electronic Engineering 

Tha lecturer will bo ex- 
pected to participate In 
teaching, and to contribute to 
sn active rosasrch group con- 
cerned with applications or 
modern techniques and new 
technologies in a wide range 
of control end power en- 
gineering projects. 

Candidates should prefer- 
ably have relevant research or 
Industrial experience. The 
post Is tenable from Ist Qcto- 
ber. 1285 end candidates 
should preferably ba under 55 | 
years of age. 

Salary ecale Is £7.521 - . 
£14,925 per annum (under 
review) with contributory 

( tension rights under USS, 
n it Ini placing on rate dg- , 
ponding on age. qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may be ■ 
obtained from the Personnel ' 
Officer, et the address bSlow. 
Closing • date: 98 th June, . 

1985. (Please quote rgf- a5/ \ 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Departments of Psychology j 
end Education j 

cognitive adjustment : of ysrtr 
low blrtlx .weight children at [- 
• six years of ego. Tha appoint- | 
mint will bs f Vt !«Efc 
cents should preferably nave 
eq honours degree In Psychol- J 

SttiKn'SVfSS.-l/ra-JTJSIS ! 

other disciplines will, be consi- 
dered. I 

salary range: £*,690 • ' 
£8.922, initial Pjertnode- 
pending an age and qualifies- 
Clans. , 

Applications (please quote 
ref. $SfZ). giving run curricu- 
lum vitae end the names end 
' addresses of two referees, 
ehouid be seht to the Person- 
nel or/Uer, The Queen’o Uni- , 
verstty or Belfast. : 

.Ireland, BT7 INN- I50330JH1 , 


Unlveralty College, of 
North Wales 
Coleg Y prlfyagol. 
Gdgledd Cymru 
■' Biktigor 

CHAIR OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 




(UP InVIlSd 

riuounsd 
... the post or 
of BtoGiemlatry. 




whicfi wlll carry with It In the 
JSttnslUnce Uie lleerishiprf 

::ESS m rta ,1 " , Mr «rs 

arranged. • 

Thk salary ..will Will ■ihi' ■ 

tSinimum.. 

Further prirtlgulflh* cafl’ hs ' 


[lAMSSh*. 




KSBffiBftbi 


Friday,' )4‘ 


iITt. u *: 


mate* and court- 


eotki 


•ongoh 
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Universities continued 



Uni versify of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

American Studies Programme 

Applications are Invited for 
the above position in the 
Deportment of English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

The successful applicant 
will ' be required to work 
under the direction or the 
Head or the Department of 
EngLIsh Lana u age and Litera- 
ture but will be expected to 
participate fully In the Inter- 
dlaclpllnary programme of 
American Studies under the 
guidance or the Director of 
that programme . Applications 
will be welcome from special- 
ist a in any nspect of American 
literature but preference will 
be given to applicants with 
Interest and background In the 
relations between American 
literature and culture. 

The snlnry for Lecturers Is 
on a scale from NZSZ3,A22 to 
NZSQ7.B2B per annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association or Common- 
wealth Unlvoraltlas tAppts). 
26 Gordon Sou arc. London 
WC1H OPP. 

Applications dose with the 
Ragfatrar, University of Can- 
terbury. Private Bag, Christ- 
church, New Zanland, on SO 
August 1BB3. (30991 1 HI 

Victoria University of 
Wellington 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above position, which is 
available from 1 February 
1986. Applicants should have 
rerenriy obtained a Ph.D. Jn 
contemporary biochemistry. 
The most desirable areas of 
expertise ere those of mol ecu 
lor biology (In particular re- 
combinant DNA technology 1, 
molecular ansymology or pro- 
tein chemistry. The research 
Inter eats of the Department 
II a In mechanistic studies In 
biochemical pharmacology 
and toxicology with a bias 



towards projects of agrlcultu 
ral significance. The appoin- 
tee will be expected either to 
redirect hla or her expertise 


> 1 ’ ; 
:j‘ ' i . ■ 


HP ! 

mmb 

■ •I .11.” : .'•«! \> 

• •.*.'■ i? != 

A* • 

■ri *’ !> ■ ■ .1 

"Vti? . : i 

••.nl-.f • I- ■•■II 
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Into existing projects or to 
inltlata new research compati- 
ble with departmental in- 
terests. Experience in relevant 
fields Such aa biochemical 

E harm a colony or Insect 

iochemlatry or toxlocology 
Would therefore be odvan 
tag sous. 

■ .'Salary will be in the range 
NZ*aa.£aa - nzszt.bbb par 
annum. The appointment will 
Initially bn for a period of two 
Extension for a third 
er. may be posh (bln depend- 
on the outcome of a review 


•University 

Conditions of Appointment 
and' method of application ere' 
.available from the' .fecretary • . i 
; General/ Aqa elation of Com- 

Universities 

(Appttl, .36- Gordon Square; 
.■■.London. WC1H .OpF! ,or. the 


<APPU1, -2 

.-..London. V 
,. Admlnlatr 
- lAppoinui 

w 

does o it 
(&0S66) 


. . ... tci if .opFi ,or. the 

Administrative . Assistant 
I Appointment si, Victoria tJnl- 
{eralty of. Wellington, Private 
llngton,’ New zea- 
•nplIcoUane 


New zea- 
tgillcaUani 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

American Studies Programme 

Applications are Invltod far 
the above position In tha 
Department of History. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to work 
under tha direction of the 
Head or tha Department of 
History but will be expected to 
participate rully In an Interdls- 
ctp] Inary programme of Amer- 
ican Studies under the gui- 
dance of the Director of that 
programme. Applications will 
be welcome from specialists In 
any aspect of American his- 
tory but the appointee will ba 
required, among other duties, 
to contribute substantially to 
a first year survey course In 
American history from tho 
colonial period to 1 BOO. 

The salary for Lecturers le 
on e scale from NZ$23. 622 to 
N2S27.928 por annum.’ 

Further particulars end 
Conditions or Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple). 
36 (Jordan Square. London 
WC1H OFF. 

Applications dose with the 
Registrar, University or Can- 
terbury. Private Beg. Christ- 
church, Naw Zealand, on 30 
August 1983. (SOSBOl HI 

University of 
Exeter 

Depertmon t of Biological 
Sciences 

MICROBIAL 

MOLECULAR 

BIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
from persona with experience 
In recombinant DIVA technol- 
ogy. for tha pont of Lecturer In 
Biological Sciences (Microbial 
Molecular Biology), tenable 

I rom 1 October 19B3 (or a 
star date to be arranged). 

Commencing enlary within 
the range £7,920 - £8,920 par 
annum on the scale £7.520 - 
£14,923 par annum (under 


The successful candidate 
Will be expected to pursue 
msoiirch and tanch nt an adv- 
anced level on the molecular 
biology of oukaryottc mic- 
robes, end also to teech In 
first- and second-year courses 
on microbiology. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the- Personnel 
Orriee. University of Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 4QJ, to whom 
applications (6 copies) appli- 
cants living oversees one 
copy), giving full details of 
research Interest and name* of 
three referesg, should ba sent 
by BB June 1BBS, quoting 


.|. f 

Technology 

LECTURER 
. INTRANSFORT ...-• 
’.-STUDIES 

t Applications are InVItsd Tar ‘ 

.- this past .or Lecturer in thq 
Centre. Tor Transport Studios. . 
Crenfleld Institute of Tech- - 
nology. 

The hulij duties of the 
Lecturer are post-graduate 
teaching on the M.sc. prog, 
rammi.Ph.D, supervision end 
research.. 

__ The major theme, of the 
• Centre’s activities in teaching 
~ and research . le systematic - 
analysis for decision-making 
for all transport mode*. 


reference no- 5431 , 
(30379) 


.. University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Hlepenlo 
Studios 

: LECTURER 
SPANISH. ; 

Application* are invited fir 
above lectureship In the 
pertinent of iKIspaiilo- Qtu 
lb I a from let' A 




to contribute to tha 
teaching of Spanish language 
ehd literature at General and 
In accordance 
, . ta| .needs and 
specialist- qualification^. 


Commencing, salary' will be 
at the lower and of tha Lectur- 
er scale £7 j320 - £14,925). ' 


■ Applications 16 Copies) In- 
oludlno a detailed curriculum 
vitae and the names end 
addresses of three referees 
should be submitted riot later 
then 21st June 1985 tq The 
Peraanjig] Office. University 


of Edinburgh, ■ 63 8oi 
Bridge,’ Edinburgh’ EHl 1L8 
from : whom further' partlcu 
lers may.be obtained. ■. 


for an transport mooes. 
Candidates for tha lectureship 
should have a proven research 
capability In the formal analy- 


jioaom, please guot 

ireshlp 2 199. (50574) 
■earen . . 


.TSSiSYfF ft 


ala of transport problems and 
policies. They should prefer- 
ably have a Ph.D. and aome 
post-graduate teaching ex- 
perience. 

Salary will be In the Lectur- 
er scale £7.520 - £14.925 
funder review). Closing date 
for applications Is 2 0th June 
1985. 

Informal enquiries to Prof. 
M. Cordey-Heyes on 0234 
75 2 750. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms may .ba obtained 
from the Personnel Depart- 
ment, Crenfleld Institute of 
Technology, Crenfleld, Bed- 
ford MK43 0AL, Tel: Bedford 
(0234) 750111. Ext. 3537, 
quoting reference 5067C. 
(50509) HI 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL. 
2 (JO -■ in gin rooms, L5S. por 
week, partial board. Apply- 
172 New Kent Road. London 
J SE1 4VT. Tel : (Ot> 703 4175. 
f (32156) ■ ' , ' ’ . 


. University of 
- ; Esse* ■ 

Department of LangUaga and 
Linguistics i . 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN LINGUISTICS/ 
COMPUTATIONAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Applications are invited for 
the above post (salary scale 
£7.520 - £14,925, under re- 
view) for one year from 1 
October 1985. The appointee 
will be expected to be able to 
help taach undergraduate . 
courses In the. Department or 
Language and Linguistics fn 
computational linguistics 

and/or syntax, and could ex- 
pect to make earns contribu- 
tion to postgraduate teaching 
In these areas. 

Applications (three copies), 
Including a curriculum' vitae 
end the names and addresses 
of two ref areas, should reach 
the Registrar (L/272/THES), 
University of Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Pork, Colchester C04 3SQ, 
from whom further part lou- 
ts ra may be obtained, -by -21 
, June 1 985 1 (30547) Hi 


University of 
the West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica 

Applications are Invited tor 
the following pasta in the 
University of the West Indies 

HEAD 

Institute of Social and 
Economic Research 


Tho person appointed will 
be responsible for the re- 
search proa ram mea or the 
Mane Campus branch of the 


pplicanu should 
have postgraduate qualifica- 
tions Ln Economics. Sociology 


or Political Science, and have 
a good record of publications. 
He/aha should be able to give 
academic end administrative 
leadership In his/her field. 
Salary will ba In the professo- 
rial range. Duties to be 
assumed as soon as possible. 

LECTURER/ 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

Department of Biochemistry 

It is desirable for teaching 
purposes that the successful 
applicant should have a broad 
training in Bloch a mis try. Cer- 
tain areas of research interest 
are particularly welcome, e.g. 
plant biochemistry, toxlcoloi 
ay. nutrition. Immunology, 
biotechnology. Duties to be 
assumed es soon as passible. 

Salary scales (under re- 
view): Professorial range 

J $38,340 - 47,194. Lecturer 
(non-medical) JS23.688 X 
768 - 28,296 (B) X 823 - 
33,246. Assistant Lecturer 
(non-medical) JS20.37B X 
717 - 21,813. 

Up to five full economy 
class passage* olus baggage 
allowance up to US$900 on 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination. Special allowance 
up to US$300 far shipment of 
academic books and teaching/ 
research equipment on 
appointment. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 10% of 
pensionable salary or housing 
allowance of 20 % of pension- 
able salary. UWI contribution 
Of equivalent Of 10% of salary 
to Superannuation Scheme. 
Subsidized Health Service. 
Annual Book Allowance. 


Annual Study and. Travel 
Grant for self, apotiee and 
three children. Transporta- 


tion allowance to persons who 
own and operate a motor 
vehicle. 

Detailed applications (three 
copies) giving full particulars 
of qualifications and experi- 
ence. date of birth, marital 
statue, and the names and 
sddrsuai of three referees 
should ba aent ex soon es 

E osslble to the Campus Reg- 
itrar, UWI, Mona, Kingston 
7, Jamaica. Applicants In tha 
U.K. should also sand one 
copy to tha Assistant Secret- 
ary General (Appointments), 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
0PF. Further details obtain- 

?flV/ OCT . <,lther a ° UrC H*i 

Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

DEPUTY 

, VICE-CHANCELLOR 
(ACADEMIC) 

Applications ere invited for • 
appointment to the poaltidn of 
Deputy • Vice-Chancellor 
(AoadaiHIci which will become 
vacant following tha retire 
mant of Professor B.E. Man 
•field at tha end of this year 

.The Vice-Chancellor, Fro- 
rassor Edwin C. Webb, who 
will be retiring lets In 1986, la 
aupportad by two Deputy 
Vice -Chan cell ore. The other 


TUD<(.iiBiiwni)ra. i no ouiar 

hsus responsibilities broadly in 
the urea of ftnan&s] manage- 
ment and for building*, and 

Tha person to be appointed 

pijppifritottasrit will be' for 
l«rrt of seven- years 

1 January 1986, 

. ..T^ TJn'if^xwltyraMrves' the' 

Bard inn the method of applies- 
Uon should be obtained from ! 
the® a oratory General, ' 
elation pf ; commonwcnii.il . 
Universities (Appu>, '36 GOr- | 
don Square i London WCIH ! 

, or . front the Raglatrar, 
Macquarie University, North • 

HotfUiWefesa m ■ , 

The University of , 

/ . Manchester. . 

lecturer ; 

TNOBOANIC 
f GREMI8TRY - 

■ - .Aoplloxt Ions er^ j a Vited for 
? « laoturashlp. In Organic phe- 


.ThiftUnota i'.. 
fewBlood’ Post . 


University of 
the West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering Programme 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet of 

SUPERNUMERARY 

LECTURER/ 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

In the Department of Mecha- 
nical Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering Programme, spe- 
cialising in Operations Re- 
es arch and Production/ 
Investment Planning. The 
appointment will be for two 
years. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer: 

TT$54.708X 1,908 - $66, 1B6 
(Bar) X 1,908 - $77,604; 


Lecturer: 

1.908 


Assistant 

TT948.4B0 

$49,296. 


F.fi.S.U. Unfurnished 

accommodation If available at 
10 % or furnished at 18V*% 
or housing allowance of 20% 
of pensionable salary. Up to 
five full economy passages on 
appointment and on normal 
termination. Study and Travel 
Grant. 

Date I led applications giving 
qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees to 
the Campus Registrar. Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, St. 
Augustine, Trinidad, West In- 
dies. Details of post sent to all 
applicants, but also available 
from the Secretary General. 
Association of Common 
wealth Unlvaralttes (Apptsl, 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WCIH 0PF. (50366) HI 


Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Macquarie University, 

established in 1964. ta one of 
the three universities In met- 
ropolitan Sydney. Organised 
In Schools, tha University 
offers undergraduate and 
postgraduate programs broad 
ly covering tha fields of Arts, 
Economics, Education, Law 
and Science and haa an an role- 
man t of 11,400 Including 
1,400 postgraduate students. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Emer- 
itus Professor Edwin C. 
Webb, who has been Vice- 
Chancellor of Macquarie Uni- 
versity since 1976, plena to 
retire towards tha end of 
1986. 

The University Council le 
considering the appointment 
of a successor. 

The Council Invites en- 
quiries or suggestions from 
men nnd women who are 
interested in the appointment 
or who can suggest suitably 
qualified persona who may be 
Interested. 

All enquiries and corres- 
pondence should ba direatad 
to the Chancellor. Macquarie 
University, North Ryda. 8 J 




a a confidential 

Further information avail- 
able from-, the Secretary 
Oanarai. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 36 . Gordon Square, 


-ondon WaiH OPF. 
52688) 


Fellowships 


Cambridge 

King’aCqJlege .. 

...... •••■» 

RESEAROH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN BIOLOGICAL 
INFORMATION 
PROCESSING . 

Applications are Invited for 
.—•search Fellowships in - c - 
Coltaga's Research Can, 
Successful oan dldates . will. 

. take part in q project bn • the 
- theoretical ana computational 
Of complex blol.oglc- 
frOm the cellular 
. ter nervous func- 
«un. .unuidatea should have a 
background In .blologlcql and 
cognitive : sciences . or . , in 
mathematics end' Computer 
science- ' ■ • > , 

Men and women candidate# 
of any University era eligible. 
The Fellowships will com- 
mence on 1 October 1B86> the 
>no.rmel tenure le four years. 

Btlpepde range from about 
£6,700 to about £12,500 a 


tosctrVruf. as .nssffiir: 

,■ programme or, Independent m 

search inj organic Chemistry 

Initial Sjklshi within range •' - v 
£7.520 - £8,920 pVh. Suder-' w 
■ annuntlon. 1 ' ""’■I 

Further ■ information lapd -,'V« 
application 1 forme (returnable :: ,v 1 ” 
by June'2Iat) from the Rbg- V * "'i 
latrar, Tho University; Man! 


ha or she wishes. Applications 
-for non-stipe n diary . Fel-. 

lowshlpa will, .also be pong)- 
[dered- i 

, • • ». ^ ’•» . .‘il. 

Applications will need to be 
made by, l, October .1985, 

Write at adco for further 

— . infQrmeuon on 

to the Con- 
eseorth Centra, . 
a College, Cambridge 


Business 

Services 


x' rH+i jojjll 'A^profe^ V 

:JU\ t 


Polytechnics 

Faculty of Technology 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT l 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

with possibility of tha title of Professor 

Within the salary scales: 
£16,098-£19,170 p.a. (pay award pending) 

The Polytechnic la seeking a highly qualified person with (he 
experience, drive and Inspiring leadership skills to maintain th$ ; 
high standards already achieved by this Department 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polyteahnlo, Drake Circus, . 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. Telephone: 0752 264639, in antldpaiioncf 
a dosing date of 24th June 1985. 

mijjouuLyjuuuiiiiLiuuA Li Liyu u uLiuLiu L i Juui ii i ii iiJ i]0~ininonninrnnnr.n nrjiii f jjnj uu j yyLj i * ^ 

Rynxxith 

— Fblytechnic — 


SPECIAL RESEARCH INITIATIVES 
In SCIENCE 

1. Rtuwrch Fallow 

Analytical Atomic Spectroscopy 

2. Research Assistant 
Cretaceous Micropalaeontology 

3. RasearchTechnldan 
Fish Dlsaese/Cell Culture 

and ENGINEERING . 

4. Lecturer In Civil Engineering 

5. Research Associate 

To Join researchers In Department of Civil Engineering 
designing electronic hardware and/or computer wftware 
8. Research Fallow 

Engineering Information Management 

7. Research Assistants 

(2 Posts) -Satellite Communications Business Terminals 

8. Research Fellows 

Knowledge-based systems and Image Understanding 
Posts are funded by the National Advisory Body for Local 
Authority Higher Education. 

For further details and an application form, please contact 
Personnel Officer at the address below or telephone (0752) 
264639. Closing date for applications; 21 June 1965. 


Plymouth 

Polytechnic 

^ Drake Circus, Plymouth-, -Dovon PL4 BAA 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Department of 
Mathematics & Computer Studies , 

Raaultlng from • the appointment of the present head ol 
department to the vioe-prlndpalahlp of the college, eppllcatiort 
are Invited. for the above Jiost. The department ta responsible for , 
teatihflfg and research in mathematlca, atattatlos, operation* 
reaeerch, computing and Information technology and h offer* » 
wide range of courses spanning these subject areas, Inclurtnfl 
degree courses validated by CNAA. 

The person appointed may be eligible for a professorship 
applicants should have appropriate academia standing; W 
should have experience of teaching at honours d®P re ^T*, 
together wdth Industrial and/or research experience; ana tw 
should also have a proven record of managerial ability. 
(presently under.iwlew) taourrently £19,786. Financial a sstatanef . 
towards the coat of removal expenses may be payabls. 

Further parttou|are and application form are obtainable^' 
the Principal Dundee College of Technology,, -Bell straj, 
Dundee^ DD11HG to Whom completed application fp w "- 
should be returned not later than 14-Juna 1M6. . 


POST OF DEPUTY RECTOR 

f he Govemore.of the Polytaohnic seek appllo®ti°ns 

; . J . . :• .-. . for ?He following post: , . • - , ; / 

DEPUTY RECTOR 
(ACADEMIC SUPPORT) 


■This ja <we:of thraa.poati pf, Deputy Rector : - 

, It.la Intandhd to All the priarjt'yvith eiffect from 1 at 
! September 1985. . : 

The 8alery ia £26,265 (ipclueive of Lohdoh Weightlnfl ^ 
Allowance).', ; ■■ i. _, w ..v 

Application forme and further particulars may ( be pbtam®° 

writing tb;’ThB Secretary and Registrar, North Ear* 

Polytaohnic, Romford Road, London, ElB AL2. or 
Cdi-534 2940, The clodlrigldate for the receipt of 
19th June 1985. Previous applipants need not apply' 1/ 

XT 17 T Ti North East tendon 
iNlijLr^ Polytechnic ; / ; 

iltebitiul no; *211341,1 # ' y • • • ■ .. 


THETft®* B iGHER EOUGAUQN SUPPLEMENT Jl.5.85 


polytechnics continued 


Librarians 



DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

EXTRA BLOOD POSTS 

Resulting from a government-supported programme of expansion aimed at Increasing the output of 
graduates In the new technologies from the Scottish Central Institutions, the additional undernotad 
posts are available in the departments of electrical & electronic engineering, mathematics & computer 
studies and physics. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND LECTURESHIP IN DIGITAL SYSTEMS OR 

software engineering or cae or vlsi design 

Candidates should be suitably qualified end experienced In electronic/ electrical engineering ora related 
discipline. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND LECTURESHIP IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
Candidates should be suitably qualified and experienced In one or more of office automation, systems 
analysis & design, distributed systems, network technologies, man-machine Interfaces, and artificial 
Intelligence. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND LECTURESHIP IN MICROSYSTEMS 

Candidates should be qualified in computer studies, physios or a related discipline and be prepared to 
develop the subject of mlcroa9stsms with particular reference to the BSc/BSc (Hons) In Science. 

Forsll peats, applicants should have a good tint degree and preferably e higher degree, and they should 
also have relevant Industrial and/or research experience. The euocesafuf candidates will be require^ to 
teach on a range of postgraduate, degree and other courses, and will bsexpeotedto undertake research 
ana/or consultancy. The Senior Lecturers appointed will play a leadership role in the new develop- 
ments, and candidates for these posts must have substantial appropriate experience. 

Salary Scales (currently under review): 

Senior Lectureship £12,777 - £16,104. Lectureship £8,688 - £13,716 

In all cases, Initial placing will depend upon approved experience and flnsnclal assistance towards the 
cost of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further partiaulari end application forma may be obtained from the Personnel Officer, Dundee 
College of Technology, Ball Street Dundee, DD1 1HG, with whom applications should be 
lodged not later than 14 June 1985. 170297) 



cwnpua wt I com In u a f ram 

«M pMN ol tits rabuldng — hu rscendy bwn opened. _ 

•nnhunta wll increase to sHasit 3000 ovorlht next atx ware and dkeranfoaHon of 
gMMamjfltoaWlI occur. AppUcallons am now Irwftsd tor the tof lowing posts tenable 

1. Senior Lecturer/Lacturer In the 
Department of Chinese Language and 
Literature 


CNna from dfflorent periods to the present ' 

2. Lecturer In the Department of English 
Language and Literature 

taaesris iMutd posses s • relevant Masters Degree or higher qusIHUallon. and 
to* have had tertlsry levql reaching and research mpertmae. Tbs suooesatii 
jxraSWewH bo required to teaoh OorepaoMw Literature, and akharEngUshlirerabire, 
SsrsnflheotyorlranslaUon....- . -7-: -..i.- 

8on«y Mary Series (under review): 

8s6oflaoturer — 

.. . HKJiapOB to 120,760 by 6 Increments 
tsctarai — 

■ HnMKtotlAaSbyi&htrebrenta. . 

T«reiandCandtllonaor8ervlcei . 


InabMi from HisPereonnslOffloe.Hong Kong BspSHCoHoge, 


Mh oopiea d tssdmonMB should reach thePereonnsi OBtoe by Jure 21 , 1888. 

• (020228) 


Faculty of Technology 

PROFESSOR OF 
^ " MECHANICAL AND 
OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

.; IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING* 

■ £1 6,d98^£t 7,877 p.a. (pay award pending)' 

ThaPofytechnlo yroufd be interacted In enquiries from relevant 
nehly qualified candidates able to proyfdb the dynarplo leader- 
:JjPW a^ro^e to the good reputation the Institution already 

i jiartlculara and abpdoatlon forma may be obtained from 
Paraonnel Officer, Plymouth PoMechnlo, Drake Circus, 
i-.;nm°uth PL4.8AA. Telephone; 0752 264^9, in anticipation of a 
r. ctotfing data oL24th ! June 1985.- ; ‘ v ' ' • „ 

<. . . . -• (70281) 



Plymouth 

Polytechnic 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE8 

LECTURER II 

In Environmental 
Organic Chemistry 

Required to reach Organic 
Chemistry and Environmental 
Organic Chemistry to Honours 
Degree Level. Applicants should 
have a research interest In soma 
aapect ol Environmental Organic 
Chemistry and a kaan desire to be 
Intimately involved in the 
organisation, operation and 
development of the B.Sc. Honours 
Environmental Solanos course. 
Salary: E7B48- £12099 (pay 
award pending) . 

(normally with further ' 
advancement to £14061) 
Application forme -to be 
returned by Friday 14 June 1988 
- and further details ere available 
from the Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Circus, Plymouth, PL48AA. 

Tol: (0762)264839. 



OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Catering Management 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN NUTRITION 

Post Ref No; CM/N 

to particfpatB in MdfcQ and resrerebb 
human nutation. The Department cflara 
prooran»ne8rthonouriil0g«lFvBllnbod 
adence and nutritlan. 

Apphcants BtKKid havf a Nglwr degree In 
nutrition and preference wi ba gfvren to 
thou irtveN hwlvad In the stody of 
mitrtdonai prabtana in developed and 
devdo^Kunlilsd,, • « 

SriaiyScttf •• 

Lecturar H: £7548 - 212090 (under itavtow) 
Sato Lecturer E11175- E14001 
(undarrwta^ • ■ , 

Furfter datoRa and iffiMion taro, 
wWi dnM bp coiiiglaMrendrtmd 
by 10 Jone 1986, in avalaM from t» 

Isgton, (Ward,. 0X8 .00* 'TataRjore: 
Oriert W777 Kd 364. V, 
ANEQtiAtOPPOfflUNmESEM 1 ^ . 

’ (7W90) 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

The Computer Centre at the Polytechnic provides a 
comprehensive computing service to meet both the academic 
and administrative computing requirements of the institution. 

The COMPUTING EDUCATION CENTRE (CEC) was set up 
three years ago as a business enterprise to assist companies and 
other organizations to develop their use of Information 
Technology. It operates as a unit working to a business plan and 
offers a range of short courses and consultancy, supported by a 
team of four ftiU-tlme staff. A number of organlzatlons'already 
make regular use of the services. The CEC operates under the 
general direction of the Director of the Computer Centre and 
can draw upon the resources of the whole Polytechnic on selling 
up projects and courses. The following posts are available:— 

LECTURER/CONSULTANTS 

One two-year appointment and one one-year appolnlmeat 

The pereona appointed, will work under the direction of the Head of CEC. ' 
The range of duties wDl vary from giving introductory lectures oii 
computing to advising firms and organizations on tbe ure of Information 
Technology. He/ihe will be expected to contribute lo the marketing and 
development of the CECi work and to develop particular expertise within 
Its portfolio. Experience In the use of microcomputers Is issentlal. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree Or equivalent professional 
qualification ta any relevant discipline. 

Salary grades: Senior Lecturer £! 1,853 - £14,729 
Including London allowance. 

Lecturer II £8,226- £.12,777 Including London allowance. 

Further details and application forms (lo be relumed by 14th Jane) from 
Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrbya Road, Kingston upon 
Thanes KT1 2EE. Tel 01-549 1366 ext 287. 

170298) 


Faculty of Community Studies 

Head of Department 
Of Psychology And 
Speech Pathology 

GradM V Salary Scale £16,098- 
£17,877 per annum (under review) 

Tha Department has a staffing establishment 
of 22 staff divided between psychology (16) 
and speech pathology (7). Applicants should 
have a wall established research and teaching 
reputation In one of the fields represented In - 
the department. 

For further details and en application form, 
returnable by 14th June 1985, sand a self- 
addressed envelops maked CS/415 to the 
Secretary, Manchester Polytechnic, All Salnte, 
Manchester M1B 6BH. 

Manchester Polytechnic la an equal ■ 
opportunities employer. • . ' 

Manchester Polytechnic 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Computing 

^ TEMPORARY 1 ^ ^ 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

(oiw year appointment) 

eficants for tWs poet sTxxjIi} teye 
_want quaitneatioos and/or 
experience |n the compiitinfl JeW 
"hsoflaweiifliMM^or 


raswdiaciivffiescrflhaSdi^ f 


King Alfred’s College 
Winchester 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

Application* are Invited 
mam prorau tonally auallflad 
Librarian* for tha abova paat. 
Candid alea should hava a 
wood (Irat degree In a disci - 
plino relevant to the cauraes 
of farad by the CoIIobo, sound 
admin istra live axporianca. in 
an academic library and an 
Informed Interest in tha ap- 
plication or computerised sys- 
tems to library management. 
The Library ia a unit within 
the Callage's Learning Re- 
sources Centra. 

Salary £12,981 - £16.065. 

Further details from tha 
Buraar. Kina Alfred's Col. 
leas, Winchester SOBS 4NR. 
to whom applications should, 
ba sent by 14Ui June 1BB5. 
150559) HI 7 


Secondary 

Education 


RUUSV ICHOOL. Thera will 
ba a vacancy In September. 
1BB5 for a well qualified 
graduate to taach Mathema- 
tics nt all levala In tha school. 
Soma experience ar Comput- 
. Inn would he helpful. Accom- 
modation available. Appli- 
cants should write. Diving 
curriculum vitae end likely 
contributions to out of school 


aatlvltlas, together with the 
names and addresses of two 
refer oes, to Tlie Heed Mas- 

J ar's . Secretary. Rugby 
ichool. Run by. Warwick- 
shire. (803 BO) 1111 


Research 

and 

Studentships 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

RESEARCH 

ASS1STANTSHIPS 

(lUtd'tarm ippoin Brents — 2 posts!. 
Applies Sent am InvHsd lor tha shore 
veer posts from graduttat to Phytic*. 
BoeulcaM Elactiiwl c EnAwwInB ot sWhr 


wort on SERC-sponsotsd (Mflbiitv 
atudhs concsmad wMh: 

(il flBmotsSsndngoT Du»W»ms - lh« 
work w9 bund on MhUnf onpofkncs 
h opKcal Hnsore. redw technlquB* 
and ckiit noon phsnonwtologv Ifurt: 
RAlEE/PEUTHI. 

MIMt 

ffl Radio Fisquancy Cawhy Rasonnore 
and AoMnnss uiing comfiiciliig 
Mstariah - an innovstfen in ths «im 
O f communication* ontfnMrtng «ftti 
ImponanreforthsInwreRianiof 
' pktoqnancc of coiwiiunfcsdona - 
avuamsIRar: RA7€E/PE2mif. 
Expadance to relevant background theory 
nnd technique* dosMtobinnot eessmU. 
pporturttyto rerfatw fafWSh w degree, 
■lery on l cate: E6600 -£8920 p a. 
Appllpation forme end further 
parttaulera from tho Deputy Seetitanr. 
UntawahY Ol 6redlord. Wen YorfcaNra. 



Cioalna Pnte: l|T June 18 

i»CL Is on On^riujti- 

das Bm Ploy or. l5p36BX r . He 


psychiatrll' pa 


nsa 6<Ki 
tent 'an 



DUNDEE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship 
in Physics 















, '.I 


M 




Research and Studentships continued 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

SERC STUDENTSHIPS 

IN MECHANICAL AND MAIIUFACTURINO SYSTEMS ENOINEERINB. 

4 StudmuhJp If avtUabft to cany out (nnovallva mHrch wo* leading to On PKD, dagraa 
in ilia Raid ol Computu-Aidid Oaaign. Modalflng. Simulation indCunOol Syitam swdiM. 
mg wwfc w9l ba Mnnacud with tha rorauucrion of roftwji to ran on tha naw Apollo- 
Domain compuur (yuami In Matlionkjl Engmeaflng. AppllcaUoni an tinted (ram 
gradiutM In anglraaratg or compuuf oatmcl holding at lain an Upper SacandClaaa Hon- 
outi dagraa. 

AppUcaUooi an tinted from eandWataa who have or aipaat to hava ai laaai w Uopa> 
Saoond Clan Ronoiaa dagraa In MarfiaiUcal Gnginaadng. Phyaka. Malaria >a Silane* or 
Matallurgy for (ha loRowtag Lhria SERC CASE ra Mich atodantihlpa witnui iha Material! 
ergfnoaititgUnn. 

1 Maul irarufar and galling In Hie Inldal itagaa ol alhflng of a lain leu acatl and ©MJr 
•ttoyi(whl> CE06 Ikriu lay Nodaai LteoritoriM). 

2 InvNilgiuon of bnang of aupar gtoya. inducing hot ataga aeanning alacimn techno*- 
copy, uUng Nl-hata tltoy* (wKh AE Tutaina Cairtpoiianta). 

3 Dtvatopmam of adwa-traa Mays for fearing mdd and avoir la aa at* a la (with Tiirbobrare 
Eiaop*)- 

in (ridden iwo SE/tC "guott - atudanuMpa ira avaJfabla which n u nopad to M In tha araaa 
o I man if ao wring ayiiamt and comp Jlrr-Udad daalgr. 

Apptfoaalona fomil/fonfw ktararion tan tha Sacra tery, PoatgraduaU School of 
Machanleal and Manutaoturtvg Syatama Engtnaaafcig. Unfnrahy of BredloKl What 
YoituMrw BD? 1DP. 


University of 
Oxford 

Corpus Christ! College 

•JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN FRENCH 

Tha College Invitee applica- 
tions for a Junior Research 
Fellowship In Frenoh Lan- 
guage end Literature. The Fal- 
lavnMp la tenable for a period 
of three year* from 1 October 
1088; In eeaeptlonal circumst- 
ances It might ba renewed for 
a period not exceeding one 
year. It le tenable by persona 
qualified for a uni varsity de- 




UN IVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 

SERC 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

IN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING AND 
POWER TECHNOLOGY. 

Applkitlcna an invited from graduate 
engineer* or solanUrts forthraa research 
■uirfmutripa from October 1806. 
Nununou* Irdurti lolly- ori«nia[*d projaati 
are ovoUsbl! and aHhaugh applleatiani 
ara HugM primarily bom ohamleal 
anglnaara. soma projects ara suitable lot 
gradual!* m other dlidpMnea auch n 
ctiembwy. moihamatioa, oemputing. 
mechanical anghaotlng. Industrial phar- 
macy or physic*. Applicant* should have 
or aspect to have at lean an upper ascend 
daw Hoc pur* dsflioo and Mil be aapec- 
lad to ragbiar for die dagraa of Ph.0. 
Application forma/funhw datala from 
Praia aa or M P Edwards. IMwilty of 
Bradford. Wtot Voikahba, BD7 lOP. 

|70I26> 




-University of 
Oxford 

> aaafflr?..- 

RB^ARCH 
OFBTCER^ .!.... 

®8*}S5 Winded prPJoct on Hex 
avoidance and evasion! the 
boundar et of crime end con-v- 
*£5“.. *»Uar. viola? 
Morta’i under the direction of 
.■L»r Doreen .MeBarnet. The 
■PP^uneiU vrtlT ba for « 

- period- of ai naonthe 

■Rinas 


■t thin 


sy. low. b Hainan a stud lea, 
'• ■ecountancyj plua relevant ex- 
perience. 


. JF2P ■t«rtlng wut be 

J*‘J h *8n h ® fA Scale 

**T*B®0 * 914,160 under ra- 
view) depending on age and 


J / ’ 


■rate 


fiance.. 

Applications (including c.v. 
•and . the nam*a : of . three re- 
feMB | i ahoptd be bant to John 1 , * 
Bcaii Centre for Boclo-Leiaal' : 
Studies. Wolfegn College. Ox- , 
•CJlJL'™ 6 * 6Ut*« Trom . whom , 
r “»« I Sa r J derail* iniiy be 1 

t btalned. The closing ante is 
4 June) 985, (50980) - K1S ' 


1 ! 




"If 




J.0 5!I mt 

j i'w|l 

I : ®Ikh 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Faculty af Social Sciences 
Care In tha Community 

Evaluating the Consequences 
of Discharging Lono-Mey 
Patients from Hospital 

Applications are Invited for. 
an 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

to work with a team Of resear- 
chers In the Personal Social 
Services Unit who are moni- 
toring and evaluating 28 pilot 
projects. These schemes aim 
to move about 1,000 mentally 
disabled . and elderly people 
out or hospital and Into moro 
appropriate community sat* 
tinge. 

Application forms end 
further da tel la available from: 
The Oraduata Office. The 
Registry, The University. 
Canterbury, Kent CTS 7N2. 
Please quote reference Np. 
PO 1 4/83. 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Urban and Regional Studies 
Unit 

ESRC CHANGING 
URBAN AND 
REGIONAL SYSTEM 
INITIATIVE 
LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

This Kf.Phil./Ph.D. stu- 
dentship la linked to the pro- 
ject on restructuring the Ser- 
vice Sector In THenet, for 
research 111 one of the follow- 
ing sreaai community struc- 
ture, local politics and local 
economic Intervention; labour 
' market implications or retire- 
ment migration or of p rlv a tie- 
in g health and welfare ear- 
vices. 

Appll rations are Invited 
from Bra duatee or thaaa ex- 
pecting to graduate In Summer 
1980 with a first or upper 
aecond class degree In t re- 
levant social science disci- 
pline. * 

Application rorme and 
further details are available 
from: The Oraduata Office, 
The Registry. University of 
Kent ,at Canterbury, Canter- 
bury. Kent CTa 7 NX. please 
quote references No. PO 13/88. 

dobing date for applica- 
tion* le Friday 14th, June. 
1BBB. *50677) ■ Hid 

The City University 
Business School ' 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Marketing and Corporate •! 

. Strategy ; . 

Application* -ir*' invited 
rrom graduetea with either a 
poagradunta . degree In bu*l- 
neas management or appropri- 
ate industrial experience Tor 
appointment ee a roaearrih 
•u^tuil for * period of two 
. rears In |H* flrat l note nee. , 

' Mary Cl 1,569 in C11.BB3 
per annum inolvdlilg London 
Allowance, commencing Octo- 
. bef. 1888. 


n TytMkTUJ I|IIVUW« 

In an Investigation" fundea oy 
the ESRC Into current product 
Innovation management prec- 
.Hcaa. The work will Involve 
preparing publication* baaed 
on data CO be tolle at ad In 
persona) intarvlewa with man- 

UJc* 0f kn ® 


auo- 

bs ao- 


grea who show cqpealty for 
original research. Preference 
will ba given to candidates 
who have completed at least 
two year* of research., but no 
one who has already held e 
Junior Reaeereh Fellowship Is 
eligible, and the College Is 
unlikely to elect anyone over 
thirty years or ags. 

The stipend from the Col- 
lage will be 89,568 per 
annum, but If in any year the 
Fellow la In receipt or a 
stipend from another source 
(a. g. a postdoctoral award) 
tha College stipend will be 
reduced by tHet amount dur- 
ing that year. The Fallow will 
be given either free rooms in 
College or a housing allo- 
wance of £1.143 in lieui he/ 
she will aleo bo entitled to free 
College lunch and dinner and 
to some other benefits, which 
are set out In the further 
particulars. 

The Fellow will be required 
to Join the Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme (U8S). He/ 
aha will ba under no obliga- 
tion to teach but will be 
permitted. If he/ahe so 
wishes, to undertake teaching 
(for which payment would be 
made at the standard rate) up 
to a maximum of alx hours a 
week. 

Applications should be 
eent. not later than Monday, 
10 Juno 1989, to the Preat- 
dant, from whom furtherper- 
Maulers may ba obtained. They 
should be accompanied by s 
statement of the applicant's 
qualifications and Intended 
programme of research and by 
tha names of three referees. 
Applicants may be asked later 
to aubmlt written work. The 
Collage Intends to Invite 
sal acted applicants far Inter- 
view on Monday. 8 July 1989. 
(90611) H19 

ESRG Cambridge 
Group 

for 

THE HISTORY OF 
POPULATION 
AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

The Economic and Soalal 
Rase arch Council has awarded 
the Cambridge Group a atu- 

a sntshlo for research training 
nkad to the Group's own 
res* arch in the following field 
of atudyi 

Social and economic corre- 
lates of demographic change, 
1500 - 1900. 

This research will b« a 
community study, drawing an 
a wide range of record types. 

E8RC studentship* era Tor 
. an Initial period Of. two years, 
starting on .1 October 1989.. • 

’Application forma 'and 
further dotal ill ara available 
- on request from Richard Wall,' 
Cambridge Oroup. 87 Trump- 
tngtoil Street. Cambridge CBS 
1QA (Tali 0883-954888). The 
aloalng data Tor applications la 
1.1 Juife 1989. (90609) H18 

University of 
Blmingbam 

■ Institute pfj udlcla) 

' Administration 


WHT 1 


It Is expeeted that the 

• . easeful applicant will bi 

ptJBlntod with the: product . 
Innovation literature and have 

K I Ivdly Interest In, the prob- 
■m* affirm* aoippetinb in fast 
CbtolBlng environments. The 
position wouiq suit a parpon 
preparing .for a "career: da ■ 
diversity teacher In .the 
raarkatlng . ■ pad corporate 
Strategy area, 1 

letter of application ahd a 
■ M* vyrlculum vl tea, luRtlng 
two adedemib referaaa.fshOuld 
•P? *opn. as Possible' 

, A*rg JsslaCameron. Ppreotinol 

.wsffiruftsi'.'tsi; ai? 

sagaaggg^ 

, ‘ theUniverrttyof . ; . :: 
-Mancheatur 

. department of Geography. - 

i ESRC CASS ; 
STUDENTSHIP 

Award available far two. 
yd are" fro in Oatober 1st, 1898, 
for full-time etudy towards 
the dogrea of M.A.. ex tend - 
able on aattafactory perform- 
anna to Fh.D. Tha collaborat- 
ing Institution ia King and 
Company, Chartered - Sur- 
veyors, and the topic for Jn- 


Applications ara Invlti 
. from poraons with quelifio 
i ■ tlons In law end or tne soot 
scienc 
•RtMl 

‘■M 


Invited 
illftaa-. 

... — sootel 

aelancaa : for two posts of 
Research Associate tenable 
i period or S wopra rrom. 
(bvember 1888 or e later 
to ba negotiated.' 

. ®Sjnr ton the Resskrch 
AeaocJats IB Sp«io.. £fl, 60 Q - 
C8iB80-p a a ; Plus U68 (under 
revlewl. With |nldsJ appoint- 
meat, on first -point or scale.' 
•Th6, persona app ointed will 
work oo an ESRC- rinaacqd 
project on police and proesou- 
. tlon practises, 


giQ-Hj®™*; 8 #** Blrniingham 
BIS 3TT, to whom completed 
, applications should bo ra--.- 
' : toy <81., - Jugs , )Bas, 

. (509^6). , • .% r Hl8 i 

; ; LdoeB^UiityeMtyr-; i-'- > 

• / Bchiol bfSocrfsl Work , ':> 

ACCOMMODATION , 
• RESEARCH : « 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Dnpar tmant of APPllsd 

Mathematics 

CASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified qradu- 
atea in methemsUca. physics 
or engineering for an SERC 
financed CASE studentship. 
Tha work, whlrh will Involve 
model studies or fluid flow 
with vlacaalaxtlc polymer 
solutions, will ba carried out 
In collaboration with the En- 
hanced OH Recovery Group at 
A.E.E., Wlnfrlth. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Professor K. 
Welters, Department of Ap- 
plied MBthemBtloa, Tha Uni- 
versity College of Wales, 
Physical Sciences Building, 
Panalals, Aberystwyth 8Y3S 
3BZ. (909831 H12 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Deportment of Politics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates with good 
honours degree* far a one- 
year Research Aselatantship 
to investigate the Political 
parties and their relationship 
with the Trade Unions. 

Salary on Range IB (£6.600 
- £8,920 par annum). U88 
benefit. 

Applications (quota Ref: 
R3S/85) with full curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
eddreesaa of three referees 
should ba sent to Staff Office, 
McCapcs Building. University 
of Strathclyde, 16 Richmond 
Street, Glasgow Ol 1XQ. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 17 June 1989. 

(90989) HI 2 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Centre far. Educational 
Sociology 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcatlona are invited for 
a doctoral studentship linked 
to a study of tha effectiveness 
of schooling. Opportunities 
for involvement at all atagea of 
the research prooaag will be 
available. Data on Scottish 
secondary schools form the 
basis of quantitative studies 
of the effects of schools on 
pupils' cognitive and non- 
cognitive outaomsa. Tha suc- 
cessful candidate will have 
had a training in soalal re- 
search methods end some 
familiarity with basic multi- 
variate ■ methods. ; Further 
training In tha use of such 
methods will b* provided. 
Prospective applicants with a 
background In gducation, 
sociology, economic*, 

psychology, statistics or cog- 
nate disciplines are encour- 
aged to contact Peter Cuttance 
or Andrew McPherson at the 
' -Cantra. Teh. 081-667 -lOlli 
•• Ext. 6808. • 

" Application* to, and furth- 
er detail* from, the Director; 
OBB, 7 Bu coleunh Place, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9LWi Closing date 
June 10. 1989. (90991) RIB 


... Kingston Polytechnic 

. School of Sociology ... 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, - 

To work on a> longitudinal 
study of tha impsot of environ- 
mental factors and especially 
government . policy, on email, 
buejnese 1 owner-manager 
decision -making. Applicants 
should possess an appropriate 
Social Science qusllflcatlon 
(preferebly related to indust- 
i< rial eocloldgy) and thd re-, 
■earth and • social skills to 
sustelnr. long -term - contracts 
With a sample of small bull- 
: *»•£■ cjWner. respondents. Rag-, 
labration for fc higher degree: 
, may ba possible. 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUpPLEmSJt 

University of London School oi 

Liverpool Economics ani 

Department of Geography P Olltlcal Scicn^ 

Applications are invited ror 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 

to work with Dr. Ann 
Henderson -Sell era on Synth- 
esis of cloud climatologies. 

This project builds on pre- 
vious work In the department 
and la a contributory part of 
the international Satellite 
Cloud Climatology Project 
(I8CCP). The student will be 
expected to have, or acquire, a 
sound knowledge of meteorol- 
ogy, Much of the data analysis 
is computer-based ao that pre- 
vious experience of computer 
Programming would be use- 
ful. Tha project le funded by a 
grant from the U.S. Air Force 
and will Involve the student 
collaborative work with U.8. 
and European scientist*. It IS 
anticipated that applicants 
will hold, or hope to gain, at 
least an upper second class 
honours degree In physics, 
mathematics or physics 1 


aub?ecL*' y ° r “ "‘ mUar ’ Cl ° nC ° 79861. (90986) 


■rch on th. 


awa.-us iar M. Phil, All "5** 
topic.: ■» *“• *.»■£; 

..Ssssss nas/j 
i7n‘ , ia,r nt,p ~®«s 

Planning LEA School 
aton and curricular wiuHi 
source constraint* IP^L 
R.M. Bennett). 

_ Appllcents should mJt 

■hoWe'^M^ 

to the person naned iw; 
Jho Oeography DepmSi 
WE, Houghton Blmt!(* 
ifsisii-S 


Applications, together with 
tha names of two referees 
should ba received not later 
than 20 June, 1989, by The 
Registrar, Tha University, 
P.O. Bax 147. Liverpool L6B 
3BX. 

a note Ran RV/891/THES. 
93) H12 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.U 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Colleges of Further Education 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGE 
444 Camden Road 
London N7 0SP 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
IV 

ENGINEERING & SCIENCE 

(Sctonca, Mathematics, Computing, EJ6ctronlc6, Engtnwty 
North London College Is the central Institution In Migton prott| 
education and training opportunities for the 16-19 agwBnge antitr 
continuing education, jt has an eataUahed reputation tor ariata 
Innovation end 88rvk» to the oommuily. ”| 

The successful candWata wW be well quaffed academfcaly Mjiti 
necessary knewtodge, talents and management eraerieral 
continue to develop me creativity of the Department to tne benrea 
, those It aaete to serve. The starting date wit be aa soon u poatta 
. not toter than 1 January 1980. 

Salary. £H799 - £18,678 
Further kifbamtion and appkstion forms (to be mtLBnodkyUA*\ 
1985 are aiotebte from Souta Costa af the Cofaea 
ILEA IS AN EQUAL 0PP0fTTUNmE8 EMPLOYER '' ;^| 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


^JSwrSfsr. 


nttt le full- 


SOMERSET 

Somnraat College of Arte end Technology, Taunton, 

• Pepertment of Art and Design. '> 

|— *■ AfflRIoBlIOni are invltod for tha following post to be filled H fram “ 
Seplombar 19BB, oroa aoon aa poaalblo iharaeliar. 

Principal Lecturer in Graphic Design. 

A now post of Dlraotor of Studies lor Graphic Doalgn ihrougtiow , 
dapartmanLTha poat oolla for auMtantial loaohlng w F 

final yaar HND Laval aa wall Aoadamlo artd Proleaifonal 
Management ol a high ordar, li involvas oo-oidlnatlng tha wo« _ 
all levslp and across a range of rafotad aludlaa In BTEC Dlpjorn* ,na . .. 
Couriio8 M wall aa In other apeofollat dapartmant In Iha 
Further Particulars arid Application Form (8AE PImm«) 
Admlntairatfoi) Officer. 86mar*et qolfoga of Arti mi 
VMHnoton Road. -Taunton, TA1. BAX. Cloalng data .•» 
1988. ' ■ W2. 


wance. 

. Details 


Dotaiie ■ *nd - apDUcatlon 
'P. r711 “ from Personnel Officer,' 
•* Kingston Pqlyiachnlo. p«n- 


_ -llylechnio, ’ Pen- 

, - lap o, Eit. 387. Please qujto 


June 


198* 


.'data 


Hia 




. fee invited fbr 

- . — * poet of ReeeerCJi AmqoI ate 
. in connection with eh lnvefi-. 
, Ligation by Robert Her ' 


IM- 


a Ba ?SI* *V°P e !2 ffarrto and 1 

: ?i*tobe^ra ^cdmmodaMon 1 ; - : tvi 

i in . research, - 
dootr 


cetefol applicant, who; 
praforably b* 
aodial aclenoa. 

and experience ... 

will, be expected .to -conduct 
end’, analyse complex ink 
view* In several parte of 

oouptry- 


London School of . 
Economica and . 
Political SclencG 

E8CR RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


two aWirdx for Sj 

' qn (ha 


veatJgatlon I* 'Buxtneu and 
Davalopmanr Remonios- u 
Policy Incentive* in the Grea 


Appllcetione apa Invited for 
' PhU./Pb.D. . 
following 
... r }j. 
fertility axpoeura anolyata 
. end family 
(Proraeeor J. Hob- 
i - Population Studies). 


Surrey County Counpil 
We^t Surrey College gf 
Art and Deaign . 1 

Deportment of Audlo-Vleual 
. Studies 

LECTURER 
; flfittl . 
m ANIMATION 
PERMANENTPOST 
2 LECTURERS 
. (VfcttL2) 
INPHOTOGRAPHY 

. ; APP^T^^^ ; > 

• W« era. seeking to appoint 
experienced end wall qualified 

wspfflmsfM/esjssf 

the College's CNAA 1 H.A. 
-rpopa^u^v^oto^; 


Colleges and 

Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


H-SSSSt' 

Higher Education 

■ 

TEMPOS^* 

& 


Informal 


enqulriaa should 

'A 


ter Manchester Indu* trial 
Property Market'. Suitably 
qualified Bpnllaantaln geogra- 
phy, planning, land econo- 
mic*. eat a to management or 
is an 


menu. ,* . r | • . . . 


bo made to Kenjudoa. Acting 
Director of the PSSRU, (0287 


related disciplines should app- 

K by June T'th. 1985, to P.B. 
oyd. Department of Qeoara- 

•<; i - vy , s “ 


JVmjpU^ae 


. jn- 

jHia 


year - appointment o£j b*-,' -.- ' 
obtained from the project . 
director*, University ••-of' r 

war tw isssu? {..TO-# 

Lei cost erUEl ,7^A,.,.. : y -.j-.Im 

Salary £8.980 - £10.790'. ;>U—‘ 

. • . u , v.'B CTg.’t F - 

; <*rn If- 

4*1 v-.- -.AAU-VI Itlll 6V,e »e a * 

■ v > i: ;*» -l x'- J 

• -r • *' ^ 4),^ 


The animation poet lg to 
oomplemant the exfetljig staf- 
fing Ib thle important chief 

■wondmeat- for one year of 
the subject leader to OXFAM 
•• He«B of the new Audio- 
Visual R e*o urea* Unit. . 


-*{ . Por. detatls and appUoaLion 

;;& n a rT£ c ^r ' 


TffE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


31.5.85 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF 
ART) 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
in Management/Marketing/ 
Economics 

jfpfcdkm ara Invted JnmwaflqualfflBdgraudatm, preferably with a higher degree tar 
Tieibow pod. 

■thiBpctitniert Invoke* teaching on mertaUng. managBmertflndoconomtoainB.se.. 
EM. and Dd- H.E. oouraee In home Economic* and rafaled eubfocie. 

A Ml nn«* fmarnsl andfor evidenca ol Indualrifll consultancy would be an 
-judni bol I* not eeaenHal. Tha auccesaM applloam wM be expected to taka full 
nyriiffy tor ft* development of these lubjoot araaa In University end C.N.AA 

Rrtardtfa may baobtalnad from tha Dtraotor, Bath CoHaga of Higher Eduoe* 
Ion, Union Perk, Newton 81 Lee, Beth, Avon, BA2 6BN, to whom appHoollona 
fom4 ohould ba raiumad by 14 Juna 19U. 

Sdgy: C73M - Cl 1,176 (bar) T £14,081 

(080211) 


.Homerton College 
Cambridge 

lecturer n/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

A Tscuxiy exists for a lec- 
lursrlnthsCollsfle Education 
Dftptrtmsm with effset from 
Jamnnr . 19M. The post le 
psnsmnt 4nd full-time and 
mikl be mind at lecturer or 
tsnior lecturer level depsnd- 
tafl oo Uis ejrooriepce and 
qiullflcstians of the success- 
ful candidste. 

v Ths person appointed will 
be tiptrtsd to make a eub- 
stseUil contribution to tha 
.protraaJoo*] preparation af 

intendios primary aobool 
taa\»w, » teach pay cbo logy 
of education to i .fed. atu- 
■kets, and 10 develop a lead- 
ership role In In-service 
for proctlalno 

WGUJtff, . 

.j^ w to nap a ■ as Invited 
wiu* good qual- 
wiraw* In.-, educational 
and recent sub- 

ylvsn to aepnoarts with 
fok'expsrlenca and In- 

Imw* 1 ** ° f COBr,,tlvB 

j Wdsy. a* jujrti 


Administration 


Durham University 
Business School 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from graduates (proferably in 
Business Studies) with 8-4 
years experience In education, 
hotel, or business manage- 
ment Tor the post of Adminis- 
trative Officer at the Business 
School, 

Tho poet ia a three yaar 
appointment and ofrere wide 
experience and considerable 
responsibility. Working with 
the Dlrootor or the Business 
School, the eucoeasful candi- 
date will ba involved With the 
mnrkotlno and administration 
of a residential conference 
centre In addition to the nor- 
">« admlnntratlva work of an 
- active University Department. 

will be on tha Simla 
S6.60O - £19.190 per annum 
with auperannuatlon benefits 
accord Inn to ana. • qualifica- 
tions and oxperlenco. 


Appllcatlona 

□other with 


spies) 
•a of 


together with tile names __ 
uiron roforoes. should ba sent 
not Istsr. - 


to tlio 




£Ui«n.U0th June 1889 
BoRiftrar Ond Boorat- 
■Bs Old dliiro nan, Durham 
P-J i 8 . P fr° nl Whom rurthor 

tootiX*” may to oUU "8& 


.Department of 
Religious Studies 

^Hlloillnn* in Ui.ii. j , .. . .. 



K 










are Invited forth© followlno poets: 

^. 3 Uohi. rer j 

RollOlon*: undergraduate 
■ luoarviBiJn?* Ch u 9 r Juda,8m: postgraduate 

: iMMoua hhkinI rip ^ Brt< 00 co ^*omporary Jewish 
. thinking a recommendation). 

' : ■•Srflradu^!, w Ne ^ Testament . Studies: 
r" ;iup ! an 5 • ' Honours teaohlng - 

• r ittremem in^ fi ? hri ,?, tlan R eHflloue Thinking: 
• v; f^iflred fle d ofstnrt 0 ^ 0 ™ ewch Programme In 
■ ' v' ^PhlNonhv «f ^ - ^ergreduate teaching 
Honours 'd* 2 ^ 2 l R ? ,a J on * A P p|| o«nts require a BA 
^rMTor?S«& ref ? rably W,th an MA or PhD 
ln °Wntty (Theology) In 

027,848 ; Ju nlor Lecturer; 


i:‘; JfT ~ 027,648; Junior Lecturer: 

P® ran n u ^ Other benefits Include: 
l8BV0 ~ medical aid - 
r^^Vilirid Si7 rt Pfi ", 8lci, ?> housing subsidy, travel, 

" 81 owancea OfeUfllble). 

S mm&S? 9 8 not t0 ( * l8or, rolnato on .. 

oo'our or national origin. ■ . 

Mr Qebff Henning, 
mil Ch'ohesler House, 

Otemq dale: 

jlll§ ^ 
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Overseas 


Swinburne 


Principal Director 

Tha Swinburne Council la uoklng to make an affnintmani to m* 
po*i|.on ol Pnndpal Diraciorhom Apnl 19BB. on iha reunmumtol 
Iho piMoni incumbgnl. Di W R Longwoilh. 

Swinburne li a muHl-toval iniMuliDn uluwedln Hawihom. 7 Ian 
liam the conira ol Mebauma II comprise* iha Swinburne Inn. 
luio ol Technology end Ihe Swinburne Coiisga ol Tatihiucai and 
Further Ed ucoion Thau teaching drvliions are avporiBd by an 
Educational Senricee CMstan end an Admin filial ye Dlvfaton 

The Inalrtule has Bpprmlmawty 6000 studema anroliad lull-time 
and pert-lime h undergradiuria and poal-graduate couru* in 
AppNad Science. Art, Aria. Bus In bis and Engineering. The Col- 
lege ol Technical end Further Education conduct* course* in 
Building, Bualne**, General Studs* and Engine Bring, end has 
appnwimelaty 4000 ahidmb antoHed lul-Vma and pan-ttme in 
course* at Ihe para -professional, technician and trade levels. 

Tha Pnndpal Director tt the Chief Executive Oilhe Inallbjllon end 
•9 responsible la Council, d which he/she is a member, tor ihe 
conducl ol iha academia administrative and financial business ai 
Ihe institution. The salary lor Iho position 4 dsiemwied by the 
Academia Salaries Tribunal and la currently AS65.067 pa There 
ara associated benefits- The appointment may boon elLher a per- 
manent or com rad basis. 

Penons Interested In applying tar the position, or anyone arts 
to propose names tor consJdarailon. ara trailed to write to 
confidence to the President. Mr N P Watson. Appficarta ara 
asked to furnish a lul curriculum vttae together with Ihe names 
ol three referees. Application* wfl otaaeon the l ah July 1BB3. 
The Council rsBenrae Ihe right to accept applications at a tolar 
data or lo Rl Iha position by Invitation. Puffier particulars ortho 
appointment may be obtained from Mr P Hetheringtan, Tho 
Association ol Commonwealth Univorshtsa, at the address 
below. Separate applications should be lodged stonJLvreouily 
vrtlh^ The Assodallon of Commonwealth Universities, and dhed 
to SMobuma at the following addresses: 


MrNPWalson 
PteridintofOouncfl 
Swinburne limited 
PO Bos 218 
Hawthorn 
Victoria 3122 
AUSTRALIA 


Mr P Halhartngton 
The Association of 
Commonweal Ih Unlveraftias 
John Foslar House 
39 Gordon Square 
London WCIHOPF 
ENGLAND UK 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 
Department of English 


-heory. ___ 

wen to specialists In Modern 
tty . Candidates should have 


are in Nlneleenfh-Ccntury An 
ondafy comideratloti wifi be 

Deadline for applications is November 15, 1985. 

FnSk ^ fy ° ai ******* to : Dr 


Position Available 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 
VISITING 
ASST. PROF. 

A £ n %rf e ss-:- 

qulrari hi Qraphlt Design "with 

KsWTS.sw'sra.fir: 

baaed on axparlanca. 

Sand latter axpreulna In- 
taraat and resume with par- 
■onal data, actueatlonal book- 
Bround. profesHtonal export- 
ence, exhibition raoord, refer- 
ancea, and twenty ekdea at 
exanplea dr yoUr work to: Joa 
Hobbs. Dlraotor, University 
of Oklahoma, School of Art. 
Norman, OK 73018. 

. Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Institu- 
tion. (50560) H14 


U 2!SSP * t ATBB. Academic 
poaltlone atunlveraitlag. col. 

other Ingtltutlona 
OF higher and rui-ther aduaeju/** 
mS5sY.?hiW* r,y ■*»tUMe In 

af "AS lb fr'i , . , i ,l p. ln ,,,, P Brt * 

or the United State*. Por 
information on aufaacrlptiona 
ji? ® JJPJI J* 1 |y Bulletin provld- 
POfrtione write 
to Ovaraaaa Academic Oppor- 
tunltlea, 849 Baat 8Dth 

!S r 9Vi:tek n 4i2r Y H°rU 


-PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Administration continued 




ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


An Equo'- O;:;.'0i Un ::ly I.: ■ i : |j ovt'i 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Computing find Information Technology 
Research Centre 

DIRECTORSHIP 

The University of Queensland have recently established a Centre 
lo promote collaborative research whh-Industnr, Commerce, 
Government and Education In tho vital areas of Computing and 
Information Technology. The Centre will be the first in this field 
within an Australian university; It has initial funding in excess of 
$0.5M and Ihe goal is that it should become self supporting in . 
three years. .Tho Centre will have considerable autonomy in 
research nrens, recruitment, funding strategies and the exploita- 
tion of results. 

The Directorship is tho key position; it affords an excellent 
opportunity for leadership and foresight in widely-based, longer- 
term research of International standard, using or developing 
productive new technologies. - 

Applicants should hove nn established reputation ln Computer 
Science or a closcly-rclptet 
moots substantiated by publi 
project management. 

The appoint mont Is Inltlhlly for three yoan with negotiable snlary 1 . 
and benefits expected to be not less than those of a ftill pro- 
fessorial position. 

Closing dnto: 15th July, o'r until an appointment is made. 

Further Information from: The Head, Department of Oompu^ 
Science, University of OooendMd, SL Cuds, QLD 4067 Aus- 
tralia. Phono: International 617377 3952 or National 07377 3952. 
Telox: UNIVQLD AA40315. 

Pteafe quote Ref. 221^5. (12752), ! , . . 

The University of Queensland is an Equal Opporttinlty 


of Further and Higher 
Education Branch 

Salary Range: £20, 514-E22, 242 

plus £ 1,419 London Weighting Allowance . 

The Branch is responsible for the administration of the 
Authority's 26 maintained and 3 assisted colleges and 
5 polytechnics and for administration of the student 
award scheme. 

Applicants for this senior position should be skilled 
administrators and highly numerate. Experience In 
Further and Higher, Education Is desirable. Ability to 
respond lo ana generate change Is essential. Being 


jnslble for the delivery of large parts of ihe 
Authority^ Service, a strong commitment lo Equal 
Opportunities policy and supporting practices ■ 

Is essential. ‘ 

Suitable for Job share. 

Application forms and further details are avef/abte from 
Personnel Services Division (EO/Estab IB), Room 386, 
The County Hafl, London SE1 7PB. Please enclose 
anSAE. 

i dale fort 



ilHaisan bqual opportunities EMPLOYER 



Continuing; Education 





SYDNEY ‘-AUSTRALIA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 80UTH WALES < . . 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS ; 

Research Associate (Bjrf- 231) ^ , 

The appointee will' work on a resnaroh project conducted I by 
Profeaaor Q. Brown. inviBtl08t[nB inaqualitiaa for trlgono: . . 
metric auma. A PhD. or equfoajent expert ^nun/ 

appropriate area of Fourier analyato la raqutmd. Tbe MecMj 
supported by tha Australian Research Granffl ■ SP h « J® ; 

the position fa Bvallable from August' lOaSfbr an apitalpatod. . 
minimum of 2 Yeare. 

Further Information, from, the School of MathamaticL (02| ; 
6972980. 

SAIABY: Up to $A26,906 J , ?£ ' 

Please submit Written IfMSjf ■ 
Offloe, P.O. Box 1. KoitBington, 2033, ft|8W, Aus^ll® yf : - 

Abbfida^u * should Include curriciilum vitae, blblloprephy 
, and \h9 and addreaaqsof tworefera^.^ ■ . 

> . Equmof^y^^ortunjt^ UnMrefty 

k - policy . . ■ , ' : ! : 


CLoawQ D/tTt tathjwe ms . . 

1. 0myoaro6ntr^(excepttorPMM:TG/01itylQc^ 

socor&md Session 1S6S06> : : .1^,. 

school of 7&cmw ^GPfm^rnsrw^ it 

.^^’190120 Uctiirjir.ll.ln 

- ' Tcmvi&w li In <Wuin^ . 

■ - • TO/Offi2L6cturer II In PoUHca & Social Poflcy 

■ : - (for thp AUhifnn.Turm 1985 only) - • . 

• ' tC^l lVLecturerJ In Trade Upton Stodtea .. j. . • 

Post Fiefi A0rtX»^ l^rprl^SIndListria^^ ^ 

Salgiy; LtX^umrir-£Y840^ga^^ ‘. 

v "..bsaliiwrl-r^tP^* 106 ^ V.-'i 

• *i 

■fronfi 

gSflSitoAjb Roadr ^mdftwle^^S 



' 'K 'i'jV - jjrt.'L, 







Research ar 


UNIVERSIl 

SERCS 

Iff MECHANICAL A 

A Studinutiij) if nuilaT 
In Oia hM ol Compute 
Hie work will be eonr 
Domain eurpuUi ay> 
gndutMlainglnaan 
mn dogma. 
AppUcaiioni an tavlH 
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ENGLISH ia now de rigueur 
: * n higher education. 

Geoffrey Parkins examines 
: the boom in English language 
courses iin the People's 
Republic (page 9) 

the Government listen? 
John O Leary considers how 
closely or otherwise the 
GREEN PAPER stuck to 
advice and guidelines 

Jobbing looks at the funding 
^plications (page 11) 

The ROYAL SOCIETY, 
Britain’s oldest scienti fie I 

foundation, faces far- 
reaching changes in its 
procedures. J on Turney looks 
at the propose Is and their 
likely outcome (page 12) | 


"* * ■ no more a person I Now 
but a whole climate of 
opinion”. In the first part of a 
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academy (pages 13 and 14) 





Sr re ■?. sli,l , one P' ece Ieft of jigsaw 

ihat will make up.ihe shape of British 

Sc r ?^- alion ,n thc remaining 15 
century. The Univcreity 
Commitfce and the National 

vt?„? ry P ody f ave hfld ,heir M vs- in 
'flin. Last week the Department of 
Education and Science published its 
ret realist Green Paper. Bui the Scoi- 

T e , r,lnry Education Advisory 
Counc 11 lias still to produce its report! 

SSSSS ^ ltl . lhc summer but now 
nwr b ??f C ! ycd unli * the autumn. All 
m^h Eng a " d ° nd Wa,es thc *fi utters 
mny he coming down on future hones 
Jut north of Berwick and Carlisle ^ 
ispinnng sense of closure has not yei 
conquered nil others. y 

Of course the STEAC docs not have 
mi2 ed r °° m for man,,c uvre. The 

“ dfma^ n nff mle wjrhin the Puttie- 
35 ? nd resource constraints 
2, ’ff d by the present Govern- 

2,5^ 80 i? y L n,,cn tion to the 
Mined nre udicpKof *h«» t~ ■ 
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come to the SfcD, alihough it might 
produce a brief and private flush of 
depart mental pride. 

Yet what the STEAC hns to SIIV 
about the universities will influence in 
more subtle ways their future rela- 
tionship with both thc resi of Scottish 
higher education and of the university 
S3L c t 5f: !t I s aireudy clear tliul the 
Un T rS ' riCS can nt > lunger 
afford to adopt a one-dimensiofial 
lhcir responsibilities 
5«T e renewcd emphasis to the 
uin lens ton of their work. It , s 
? so likely that they will act as 
ncreasmgjy self-conscious block with- 

^oHE'SHSP"- ^ ,c Snct i,,,d 

O' the STEAC review will pro- 
mote both these developments. P 
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; Sir Alec Cairncroas’s 
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“ocmion to the 

onEt CeS °fJ!* e Scottish Edu- 
catton Department if it hopes to influ- 
ence future policy The STFAr* 
hardly recommeSj iTSffiw 2? 
hancement of the role of local author- 
expcITsf ' ”? 1 ^ hisbereducartiHi at the 
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Will the border be less 
permeable when it comes to 
switching funds and 
departments around? 

This will be much more than a 
2n7mm n Hi ^^nationalism. To take 
the nrr ? e u nd Concrete example. 
™5:oai GC is obo H r to em bnrk on n 
f Pf ^ ess of Mleetivity of rc- 
March funding and rationalization of 

STMT ^ cb ?nge the°face f 
Brihsh universities. Are thc 

«he rest, 
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the effective list start with Ahpntwn 

foci Cn 1 Wl,h Strat,lcl yde? Should the 

tSh U Jnri f rim0 K a|,za!i °n be inlra-Scot- 
tish and so embrace the central institu- 


hi SrtA( review uiuivoidahiv will 
f 2^,- Sc,,|li 'h "hintin' v\ (lie'll 
! n ;iy imrmluee an eleniem of rieitliiv 

y S, UG( l ,,!, l ns - ! ! iHwngc the ,ml- 

-i ifufP 'C '* . IW|W| ‘"•iversit'es. 
h similarly decisive influence over the 
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!» nn ‘“ “I'rvivc in its present |orin lL - 
‘ ' nL, renso in the ninnhcr of Cl* iindihcir 
growing proniiiiunce with the Govern 

i'™' f IlflHCCh SlOI.™ wili ,;,X 

L ’ ,r (lolmloil (lupumlciK'c nn ilw Sl-n 

Kovernmem. Nor is a “MeNAB” a 
feasible proposal in the short term But 
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STEAC wiiE an*' ^ 5 P rcsen,s fhe 
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opportunity shared by t)ie SED. Both 

iSST ^"32 hnve S i 

these IiM nnot of change 
‘"f. se priorities; resource constrnint 
rationalization, tpunugeri.'ili.sm, cen- 

HSH" a - ro c s p , ruscnl "»d real in v 
“ bnglaud. Bumveinltehu^ - 

limited iSSL^ c ^ prc * scd «n terms of 
hmhed hope rather tlmn irreversible 
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Wpsabi < Wales A “^ferations. The 
w the National allowed tn V fe ry . Bod y has been 
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“fflia anything slgnl' 
architecture or left a 
rent in the way of a 
s cim’l be proved wni 

s traditional materials os 

■- but wns not above usUj 

i. concrete for thc slrudu 

^ tr pme ypsily imprenh 

p wpins ln the upper rtf 

jL rfr^WoOfcrorLlTerposa 
” . “"i It may be (hat ikf 
box was his ultimate trtH 
Jlnie. It was superNy M 
i it would not have nmM 

i odglnal wits tkdj* 
I he modiflttd forpti ^ 
construction and vjfid 
siws, replaced it in 1931.1 
by hits never been qua* 
nns bad a great effort & 
bchuviour. 

For somo H reason tW! 
Understand people ho * 
telephone box thin W 
overwhelming desire to 
. selves Inirfdo it and 
corners. I nave i^fer dj 
slightest temptation io * 
cannot therefore thpwi 
the phenomenon. Nor ^ 
wanted to smash jhetdtf 
even when Iqouldn'lgv*^ 
my bent coins .wouiwtl 
slots, : , 

■' But I have lodg wwW 
television progranttne 
bcrl Scalt Bnd whra 
willing producer t sin • 
script which start* *»'] 
music and shows me ilv 
coming out of a 
has just maferiailzed bwj; 
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S an, And when I go 
scover the |ntotorid*j 
Cathedral, ft will 
programme; I can’l.pwj 
prodpeer has siwpp»l^ 
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